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PREFACE 


ThrI work is addressed to students of banking, and al^ who an 
engaged in coniinercial work in wljic]i a fviiowledge of#banking i: 
necessary, as well as to those who are ii^eresttd in*confinercia 
education, to whom some information as to bankinf^ jiractice shouli^ 
prove of interest. It will also be of service to bank olficials, Gipe^i- 
ally those in the (;aiiy years of their careers. The work is not 
intejuk'd to be an advancc'd banking text -book, neifijcr does it 
deal with the methods of any particular bank ; but it ^'ivej, ir 
as clear and simple a manner as possible, the main outlines o] 
banking j)racticc and the ja iiu ijdes of curriauy. 

The Authors have had varied lasKtical banking experience in 
all its stages, and they have dealt successfully with the subjects 
in a.ihoroughly practical manner, coml)ining clearness of detinition 
with comprehensiveness of matter. 

The book will be found extremely us<Tuj to ('andidat(;s prej)aring 
for such examinations as thoseVf the Institute of Bankers, the 
FU'yal Society of Arts, and tlie London C11t**ml)er of Cornn^aa e. 

Mr. Bags^aw desires to acknowlecigefcgratefully the assistant 
^le has (fcrived from Sykes' " Banking and Currency,"* a work 
to which he frecpiently referred whiW.writ>ng tlie section on Banking 
iT^^he present volume. 
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CHAPTER I 

BANKER AND CUST|j)MER 

.Introductory Remarks. 

of the rapid advances which have been made in the scieifce 
0 ^ finance, there is still a great deal of misconception in th(^ mjnds 
of many persons as to the real position occupied by a banket in 
the commercial world. Originally, no doubt, a bank«jr’s sole occu- 
pation was that of a man to whom money was entrusted for safe 
custody, with tlie added obligation of being compelled to^epay the 
same, or rather an equivalent amount, or some j^rtion thereof, 
when called upon to do so by the depositor or by tlie depositor'? 
duly authorised agent. But this idea of the limited extent of ^ 
banker’s business has long been exploded. It is recognised that 
a banker is a dealer, his special stock-in-trade or goods consist- 
ing of money and credit ; and it is necessary to keep this fact in 
mind to understand the true business of, banicing. When money 
is paid into a bank, the banker buys the money and creates i redit, 
the customer, as the depositor is called, being entitled to reclaim 
the amount of his deposit under certain specified cjpnditions, 
and in the meantime to utilise ^thj credit which has bien 
created by the banker. If, on the other hand, the^ customer 
deposit? with the banker instruments of credit, such as bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, or chfe^uesf the bankor buys the right 
the customer in these instrun?e|^ts of credit, and again, under 
certain condi^ipns, allows the customer,)to draw upon hiln for money 
which IS represented by^^H^ amount of theae instruments. / The 
purchase by a bankdt -pi sdeh instruments as Ijills of e^^change or 
promissory notes is generally knbwn by4;h0nanie'of “ discouTillhg.’"^ 
For this part of his bqslness the banker usualjy tcliar^ certain 
price, or “ discount,” which. wHl be jnsre fully' noticed later on, 
ind this chafge forms one of the chi^f, sour<?es of Ais profit. But 
in modem times fbe banker is necessarily i person of large’means, 
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and he is ^fiereby enabled to grant loans and advances to desijable 
^•plifsons, and for the accommodation granted he charges interest. 

Jast-namcd part of his business is the one which proQuces 
|he banker's principal profit, an^ it is the credit create^ by^this 
meajs that enables the business of the world to be carri#i on un|^i 
modern conditions. « Indeed, without such credit as is now existing 
under present banking conditions, the commercial Vorld would 
at a standstiU. 

4 • 

The Fi\iiction8 ^o! a^fianker. 

tt is seen, then, that the three main functions of a banker are 
(a) the receipt of deposits ; (b) the discounting of bills of exchange 
andC promissory notes; and (c) the granting of loans. There are, 
.naturally, many other kinds of business which are undertaken by 
a banker, but the three just named are the principal ones, and it is 
really^ round these that the business of a banker is built up and 
maintained. % 

When money is deposited at a bank, it is placed either upor 
currei^t account or upon deposit account. The former is tl^ 
^account upon which the customer operates by drawing cheques 
according to his needs. Unless the balance standing to the credit 
of the customer falls below a fixed minimum it is not the geqera 
practice for a banker to^ake any charge for the accommodatior 
granted. The latter is the account upon which the customei 
cannot operate except upon the •terms agreed between himseL 
and the banker. The njpney deposited is only obtainable aftei 
prgper nolice. Upon this money the banker pays interest to th( 
customer, the amount ojtlfe interest being calculated a^ording tc 
circumstaifhes. There is no fixed custom amongst bankelfe as tc 
deposit account^ 

As already stated, the business of discounting bills of exchange 
and promissory notes will Ije fully explained in a fujyre chapter 
and\ie whole question of loans grantai by bankers will belraatec 
in detail in^ chapter speci^l]^ devefted to*!hjt46ubject. 

\ I Wiw sometimes* Bssei|ed, that there is a fourth function, of £ 
banker,^ vizil tlps^issuing of •notes. In fcrmer times it was th( 
cusfoqj for a bank^J Jo iss^ note%ii\exchange for gold, and thi! 
method of busftiess wAs a creation of fresh credit. •The banlcc; 
issued a* document by whiefi he prpmise^^to pay a certain amoun 
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of morfcy upon demand, which was passed on by the customer. 
The Danker goWhe use of the money, and the customer tradl’J on 
the hauler’s credit. At one tinje every bank in the Kingdom' 
halQ the riglit of issuing notes. But this has become, in ^ealj^y, a 
thiaj^ of the past. With a few exceptions, the Bank of England has 
no^ the monopd^ of issuing bank notes. This is, however, a matter 
of such great importance that its discussion is put off to a future 
chapter. It may, nevertheless, be staAd that in a Return made 
for July, 1920, the notes in circulation f>f bai^s ottier than the 
Bank of England were as follows— 

England / 162. 594 ' > 

Scotland.. .. .. .. .. .. 6(). 125,475 “ 

Ireland 27,366,530 

• 

The total value of the notes of the Bank of England which are 
in circulation averages, in normal times, about £28,00(^000^; at 
June, 1920, it was approximately £118,000,000. W^ieii this total 
is compared with that of the other banks, it is clear that, as far as 
England is concerned, the Bank of England does enjoy a practical, 
monopoly in respect of this species of business. 

Deposit Accounts. 

It has just been stated that when money is placed on deposit 
with a banker, it is either on^a current or a deposit account. 
Naturally the current account would appear to be the one which 
should be dealt -with first. But as a matf^r of convenience it w^ll 
be better to discuss the latter before re^er?ing in greater detail to the 
former. 

There are always plenty of people who are willing to deposit 
jjioney with a banker, when they, would not hazard a penny in 
speculation. Money deposited in tf/is manner is really a form of 
investmvit, ffi^e or less pej'manent, ahd the depositors have no 
idea oJ withdrawing their menpy at various times’aa is done' by means 
of cheques upon curreht accounts. Accounts '-^f this kind, are 
known^ as deposit accounts. There is., no necessity^ fof^ a person 
to have a current accourit with ajjank ir.^order place his, money 
on deposit, fanks advertise in certain quiy;ters chat they are 
willing to accept sums of money upon cert^*^ terms and^nder 
afirtain conditions. the depositor wishes at any time to withdtow 
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bus money he must give a stipulated notice to the bank, i ne length 
Wice varies in different parts of the countfy, the common 
•rule being to require at least se^^n days. But a banker ^ay makt 
anj^special terms he chooses. In return for the use c4 the mqjley 
interest is paid l«y the banker. The rate varies according to 
circumstances, especially with respect to the length of notic^ a 
higher rate being payable when the notice requisite for withdrawal 
is a longisK period. In* London, however, in the case of the 
custom^y sKen days’ iicdice, it is the usual practice to pay a rate 
S( interest which varies with the rate of discount of the Bank of 
,En^lajid. The deposit rate is generally per cent, below the 
official minimum discount rate, except when the latter is very low, 
and then the difference is 1 per cent. 

Deposit Receipt. 

A*rcc(dpt is usually given when money is placed on deposit, and 
the terms of the contract are generally stated upon it, namely, 
the conditions upon which the money is received and the length of, 
•notiA to be given in case of withdrawal. A receipt is in the following 
' form — 

“ Not transferable. 

, Repayable on 7 days' notice. 

£500 

Received of John Jones the sum of five hundred pounds to be placed 
on deposit account. 

*For the X. Y. Bank 

James Smith 

Entered • Manager. 

Whenever i^is desired %to withdraw money, the deposit receipt 
must be produced, and its profluction is generally required wheiP 
the intere^ due upon the ^eposit becomes due. the purpose 
of securing itself t^e bank should aJ|va>"s take a specimen pf the 
depositor*^ signaf^re, aspf*a paymeAf*is^niadc under a, false or 
foi^ifvM signature tlfe bifikgr may be called upon to pay the jnoney 
a secqpd #im% * It is imperative that ai depositor who loses his 
depqjit* receipt sii?ujd inforniatj^n ofthe fact to the bank at 
the earliest (fpporti^flity. ^eposit receipts are not transfer&ble 
docunfents, though they may be^ad^the subject of a death-bed 
gif# if endorsed by the depositor. Whenlsitfed to two or morf 
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persons, ^are jmust be taken to carry out their instructions as t6 
withdrJwal. TThise should be endorsed on the receipt. 41ie 
executor o^ a -deceased joint depositor may give notice to the bank 
not^o pay. ^ 

Immense sums of money are left with the i^arious banks on 
deposit accounts. * The banker derives his profit out of the transac- 
tion by lending the money at a higher rate of interest than that which 
he pays to the depositor. 

Current Accounts. 

The other accounts opened at banks arc current or running 
accounts. If we leave out of question the insufficiency of the coined 
money which is in existence, it is impossible to conceive how business 
could be carried on in modern times without the conn^enience of 
current accounts at a bank. Thousands upon thousands of pay- 
ments have to be made every day, and of course there art corre- 
sponding numbers of receipts for the same. It is for these payments 
^nd receipts that banks are so absolutely essential to a mercantile 
community. 

Accounts Opened by Bankers. 

Wben a stranger desires to open an account, a banker will usually 
ask for an introduction from some person kn^wn to the bank. 
If the introduction is not given personally, the banker will require 
a letter signed by the introduce j — a business or address card , is 
not sufficient. The banker will, of cours^ communicate with the 
introducer, to ascertain privately all that is known about tRe intre^- 
duced person. If the proposed custofn^ is unable to obtain an 
introductjpn from someone already known to the bank, two satis- 
factory references will usually be j^qu^ed. The custom varies 
' different banks with regard to^introductions and references ; 
but a banker is always very cajeful wfth whom he opens an account, 
since thoi posSjlion of a dhe^e book l?y an unscrupulous person 
Wnay result in the perpptratfcn oWrauds on a large scale.* 

Signature Book. 

A prospective customef is required to enter ^Btnafhe in the 
signature book of the bank.*, Tliis is wfticji^is kSpU for 

reference in cd^e of necessity, as a baijl^er is*4)ound to know the 
signature of his customer, ^d is under an oBligation to honcRir all 
documents bearing tflte Vime* provided everything else is in or|br. 
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*rhe signature book should alwa 5 rs be referred to in ca|e of '^tensive 
transactions. If the banker pays under the ffrgel signature of 
his customer, 4t is the banker and not the customer u^cus tl^e los^r. 
Oiling to changes in handwriting a prudent banker wfeuld gjfc his 
customers to sigif their names as specimens at more.ol*^ss lengthy 
intervals. 

Personaji Accounts ^ 

If a^ customer^ has several accounts at a bank, he may elect to 
^which account any payment in may be placed. Should, however, 
he give no indication of his intention in this respect, the banker may 
pSacti such payments in to whichever account he pleases. The 
balance at the credit of a partner's private account cannot be 
retained the banker against a sum due from such partner's 
firm, unless a signed authority to that effect is sent to the banker 
by thd partner. 

Partnership Accounts. 

.Any person who by word or deed leads others to believe thai nc 
is a partner in a firm, or knowingly allows such an assertion to be 
made openly, is liable on any contract entered into with the firm 
upon the security of his name, even though actually he ma^ not 
be a partner at all, A banker, therefore, in all cases, endeavours 
to obtain an acknowledgment in writing of the liability of every 
partner in the firm whose accouiu he is keeping. When the account 
is opened, each partner will be required to sign the firm's name in 
Che banker’s " signature, book," and then it will be necessary tor 
each partner to write bis personal signature, placing after it the word 
“ partner," 

A partnership may nOt cotrsist of more than ten pcuiners ii ii 
is formed to carry on bankinlg business, or of more than twc^l^ 
persons id any other clasc of undertaking when object is the 
ng d'^arger mimber*of paftn^rs ar^ 
•Stock Copifianies Acts, it may be 
n^iioned that there kre at the*present time only a few«private 
banking f)art;iur§hips in this country / one example being the 
emiaeift baqkin| lv?|iseco‘f Messw. ©hild & Co., of London. The 
major portion of the backing business of the country is^now in 
the htaJids of the great johit-stock banks. 

banker is not bound to make himsfelf acquainted with the terms 


acquisition of gain.^ Firms havi 
generally controlled by the joint- 
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01 a part^iership deed, should there be one. Unfortunately, man}; 
partneDihips are merely verbal arrangements ; and much troul^e 
wpuld*\;ndoubted!y be avoided if all partnerships were compeTled 
to ]|^ •evicfeaced by deed or writAg. Should, however, a firm 
desire a lOA^j^.be banker will at once require to see the ])ai*tnersiflip 
deed. 

E^ery partner in a trading firm, unless special aiTangcments have 
been entered into by them all with the banktr, may draw iyid endorse 
cheques.’ accept and endorse bills of ex^luinge^ an(UmaJ;e and 
endor4qWomissory notes. Each partner may also pledge or sell 
the firm's "^^^ods, give discharges for debts, and bind the firm (as 
well os his ^rtners) by any act, provided it is within the scofe jf 
the busine;^ of the firm. He cannot, however, execute a deed, 
which m^^t be done by all the partners. 

At the opening of the account of a partnership, the banker will 
require particulars as to the firm's capital, the proportjpn irf which 
it is contributed by the partners, and — if possible — the extent of 
Iheir private means. The style of the firm must not be varied with- 
out proper notice being given to the banker, who will not pa^ a 
cheque, the signature upon which does not coincide with that in 
his signattire book. Thus, if Messrs. “ Henry Smith & Co." opened 
an account In^that name, and then consequent upqji, say, a son being 
taken into partnership, the firm's cheques were signed " Henry 
Smith, Son & Co.," and no notice of this had been given to the 
banker, such cheques would not be paid. The private account of a 
partner has no connection with that of his firm, and an}^ credit 
balance on sudfi private account cannot t>e^ipplied by the banker in 
reduction (d an overdraft on the firm's account!" The death cm : bank- 
niptcy of a partner affects only his pfivaj^ account, as far as the 
t^pker is concerned. • 

'rt) bind a firm, transactions must bt in the interests of 4^he part- 
nership^ and a Bjhker, thereiorp^, will usually not accept partnership 
deques or bills of exebang^in reduction of tlie roverdralfit on a 
partner's private account ’unless tfie whole t;ans^Uon is id orde |:^ 
JEither tie death or bankruptcy of a partqik releases his estate from 
liability in respect of any contract made by the firni^fter the pccur^^ 
renceH)f either erf those events. ‘ A retirifig partner mildt, however, 
inform the creditors of the firm of his withJira>^al in order to escape 
lis^ility. Every parttvjr*tn infirm *is liable to the full extent of h^s 

»— (t532) 
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’ Cleans in respect of all debts incurred by the firm in th^otdinary 
ceiyse of business. Should, however, a partner make improper use 
of trust moneys, the other partners are not liable for any co^- 
seauent loss, provided they did not and could not re^onaibly be 
expected to knoi^ of the breach of the trust. 

When, for any reason, a dissolution of partnership takes place, 
the banker will stop the firm's account, and — if the business is Being 
continuedw-will request# the continuing partners to authorise him 
to ope^ a new a^count^tind to pass all future transactions through 
it. The banker will also require instructions to charge to this 
new account any outstanding cheques or charges. A new account 
cjiniot be opened unless the above authority is given, but the old 
account may be stopped as stated. 

When a* partner retires from a business (as for instance, on 
account of old age), the banker will ascertain what amount of capital 
will be withdrawn, and when and how it is to be paid off. He will 
consider whether the firm is strong enough to withstand the with- 
drawal ; as although repayment of capital to a retiring partner may 
be, and often is, spread over some years, what was once capital 
available for the purposes of the firm’s business has now become a 
debt instead, and ranks with the ordinary trade creditors. Jf new 
partners are introduced, and a banker decides to accept the new firm 
as taking over the liabilities of the old firm, the incoming partners 
will be required to give an undertaking that they will accept such 
liability. Therefore, the partners will be requested by the banker 
^0 sigh an order to transfer the account of the old firm to the lew 
firm, and to debit the Tatfer with all outstanding clieques, etc. 

Accounts of Executors and Trustees. 

Owing to the responsibility which attaches to the knowle^e 
of the existence of a trust, a oankerj)refers to open an account ^th 
individuals rather than with ex^^fufors and fJfTsteesb as such. 
Arrangements are made^ at the time ihe account is opened as to whe 
«gn cheques oy other instruments*; but if there*is no such 
arr£^gemenj,^ny one executor may dealjwith the funds of tfie estate ^ 
bi^t in the cas^ of tru^ees, all mjist unite on every transaction. 
Therefore, ‘^(iheque^t must “be signe'd (or endorsed)* by all trustees. 
A hftnker is not responSble in the case of misapplicatioif of trust 
funds if he knows nothing about the* tru6t«.^o that if an executor 
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was to (jraw upon the moneys of the estate and place the* proceeds 
to theicredit of Jiis private account, the banker would inc^f^no 
liability, provided such private account was not cjverdrawn. 

^fbre transferring the balance standing to the credit of a deceased 
customer to his legal representatives, the banker, will require tcTsee 
the probate of the will (or letters of administration if the customer 
diea without having made a will) from which an extract will be made 
in the banker's ledger upon the account d( the deceased^ giving the 
names and addresses of the duly appointed execq^ors. • Should the 
executors wish to open an account, the banker lakes specimens qf 
their signatures, and — if the account of the testator is not 
overdrawn — transfers the credit balance into their names. If^hclv- 
ever, the account of the teiiator is overdrawn, the banker will claim 
against the estate for the amount. Sometimes the representatives 
named in a will may require an advance before probate is grafted, 
to enable them to make various payments of an immediate char- 
acter. In such cases a banker will sometimes advance the money, 
•but only on the assurance of reputable solicitors, who will be required 
to produce the will showing the appointment of the executors ; 
and the loan will then be made against the signatures of all the 
exeaitors. It may be ^mentioned that loans of this description 
would usually be granted in country districts, ^here a banker is 
generally in closer touch with his clients, and has a more intimate 
knowledge of their private affairs, ft han is the case in large towns. 

A banker has no claim upon a trust account (which would be opened 
in* the names of all the trustees as individuals) against an dVerdra^ 
on any one trustee's private account ; iteiftier is a banker in any way 
responsible for the disbursements of the trustees, although he would 
be held liable if a sum were transtprredffrom a trij^t account to 
iiepay an overdraft on a trustee's jirivate account. 

Joint Recounts. 

• 

^ If two or more person6,^ndf bein^parfReij^, open i bankirl|; account 
in theij joint names, on the death of on# of tliem the * bai^iittie 
belongs to the survivor lor survivors.# It often. (jappens, when 
accounts of this nature ‘are opened, that, the bAJeer require^ tfie 
parties to sigrwa form stating whether*or n(^ upon the death of 
either, \he balance shall go tq the survivor. If, however, no iftetruc- 
dbns on this point af*gfven,*the effect is as above stated. Before a 
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iurvivor*or survivors in a joint account may deal with anj^ UaJance, 
thej)anker will require proof of death of the deceased persoji to be 
exhibited ; as^ for instance, a death or a burial certificate. Joyit 
accounts are usually so arranged that, upon the death j^f^one t)^on, 
th * balance becomes the property of the survivor, this Being 
especially the case where an account is opened in the names of 
husband and wife. If the contrary is intended, however, the banker 
will take ^ch instructiAns on the form used when the account is 
openec^ anil willjiote thfe fact in the ledger account. 

Unless special instructions are given as to who may sign cheques, 
all persons in a joint account must do so, and this applies equally 
t^ ad. account in the name of husband and wife. If any one or two 
parties wish to operate on a joint account, then the banker will 
require wniten instructions signed by all to that effect. 

Gom^ani^s’ Accounts. 

Wlien a Company proposes to open an account, the banker will 
require production of the certificate of incorporation, and a copy 
of tlie Memorandum and Articles of Association. When he has* got 
these documents, he can learn what the regulations are as to the 
opening of a banking account, the way in which such accoiint is 
to be operated upon, and what powers — if any— the Company has 
to borrow money or overdraw its account. A resolution appointing 
the bankers should be p;issed b 3 |the directors of the Company, and 
a copy signed by the Qiairman and countersigned by the Secretary 
/and scaled with the olncial seal) will be required by the bankers as 
authority for them to (fea! with the Company's funds. 

Minors’ Accounts. « 

i> ~ 

These accounts are not at %11 desirable from a banker's pointi^f 
view, who, while he may sffely hqnour the cheques drawn a 
minor on his current account, caryiol recover ^ oveerdraft. A 
minor rflay act 'os an agertv aqd®sigi> Cfie^u^ and bills on behalf 
principal, v'Vo, however, isionly bound to the exfent of the 
powers conf^jfed by the authority appfinting such agenf 

‘ • J • 

Accounts ^*o{ ^kxTied Wombn. 

Awoman married sincV 1st January, 1883, keeps as her own all 
property which belonged to her as at that dafie, and since acquired 
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Dy ner ; and at whatever date she was married, she retains all pn 
perty Arquired or reverting to her, since the above date;^ •< 
married woman can open a banking account in l^er own name, 
and^^al witjj her own property or money witliout the consent of 
her husband ; and, if she is carrying on a or busin* ss, 

whether separatc'iy from her husband or not, she can be made a 
bankrupt. She may act as a partner in a business, and can bind 
the partnership in that capacity. A balance standing to the 
credit of a single woman, of course, reiti^ins Ig'r ovfn lyopcrty 
after she is married. On production of her marriage certificate/ 
the banker will transfer the balance into her married name, and 
she will then draw cheques in that name. Wlien a widow marrtes 
again, her account is transferred in the same manner as above 
described. A banker has no claim upon any balance that may 
be standing to the credit of a married woman's account, shpuld 
her husband's account be overdrawn, and vice versd» 

Lunatic Customer. 

A banker has no legal authority to refuse payment of the cheques 
of a lunatic customer, until such customer has been officially 
declared to be a lunatic, or a receiver of his estate has been appointed. 
If, hbwever, a person — usually a relative — desires to intervene 
and is willing to furnish a statutory declaration by two medical 
men declaring that the customer is of unsound mind, and also lodges 
a guarantee, the legal authority Wy be dispensed with by the 

banker in some cases. 

» 

Agents' Accounts. 

When a^customer empowers another to operate on his account, 
he will be required to give the banker^jvritt^n instructions to honour 
*it^e agent's signature, and such autliority should s^ify clearly,- 
and in full detail, the extent of^such aj^ent's power. If it is desired 
by the^cuiitom^tHhat the a^er^t^shall have power to operate on an 
t»verdrawn account or gbtaftr advances •from the banker, mu.st 
be stated fn the letter of iuthority* otherwsq the^stomer ViU jpot 
be liable. 

In some cases an agent ds authorised tu^^ign me^ijrm s name, out 
usually empowered to sign per procurtUioneifC. as— 
p,p, John Jones & (M., 

Thofhas Smith. 
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If an agent, without having the necessary authority, <eridorses 
uncy)ssed cheques made payable to his princip^ and pa}C them 
in to the credjf of his (the agent's) private account, the principal 
can recover from the banker the amount of such chegues. * f 
ifn agent may qpt delegate his powers to any other person, tinless 
the instrument appointing him expressly pcrn^ts of that b^ing 
done. So that a cheque drawn 

per prh. The Coal Mine Co., Limited 
^per p/b. George Wilson, Secretary, 

John Robinson 

woulj) not be paid, unless the paying banker was quite satisfied 
tlfat John Robinson had full power to draw cheques on behalf of 
the secretary. 

Authorities of i)rincipals in favour of their agents are cancelled 
by 4he^death, bankruptcy, or insanity of the principal, but such 
insanity mu^ be officially declared. The letter sent by a customer 
to a bank authorising tlie honouring of an agent's signature does 
, not ^require a revenue stamp, provided such letter embodies no 
agreement. 

When persons are going abroad for a considerable time, they often 
appoint (by an instrument called a Power of Attorney) someone 
to manage tlieir lousiness affairs ; as, for example, drawing and 
endorsing cheques and bills of exchange, accepting bills of exchange, 
and generally to deal with the ikeount of the absent person as he 
could himself if he were^n esent. The individual appointed is called 
i.n Attorney, who usually^signs thus— ' 

Edward^ Davis, 

By his Attorney, 

' Et«an Jones. 

The Attoi...^ ...ay, however. %ign his principal’s name only, 
the abov5 is the general ^lethod. 

Bankrtipts' Accouqti^.' 

JLj soon as af'h\ink<tt' l^nows that a customer lias comiqittea an 
act Qf bafikrjiptcy, or receives notice o# such bankruptcy, he will* 
at oncfe stop thiSqcouiV'. « • 

Acts of bankrup^dy ar^,^ shortly, as under — ' 

Making an assignment/)! property in trust for creditors 
generally. 
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{bf j^^aking a fraudulent assignment of property or any part 
ther^f. 

^ (c) Making a* conveyance which amounts to a fraudiflent 
pi^feren^. 

Having, with intent to defeat or delay creditors, depaMed 
out of England,* or being out, remained out. 

'(tf) Suffered execution on goods, after they have been either 
sold or held by the sheriff for twentj'^-oiyj days. 

(/) Filed a declaration of inability to pay debts, orj3resentcd a 
Bankruptcy Petition against himself. 

(g) Given notice to any creditor of suspension of payment. 

(h) Neglected to pay or secure a judgment debt after strvy:e ■ 
of a bankruptcy notice. 

Upon receiving notice of an act of bankruptcy having been 
committed by a customer, the position of the banker is this — he 
must not honour any cheques drawn by the customer whiclf are 
presented to him for payment. It is immaterial what is the date 
of the cheques, that is, whether they wctc drawn before or after the 
acf of bankiuptcy. The customer's business has, as it were, come tc 
a complete standstill, and his property has become vested in an 
independent person for the benefit of his creditors. If a banker 
pays out any of the money standing to the credit of a customer 
after receiving notice of the act of bankruptcy, he has no claim upon 
the estate in the subsequent proceedings. The entire loss falls 
upon him. 

Paying-in Book. 

When p banker has decided to accept a^j^erson as a qpstomer, 
!or the purpose of operating upon a current account, he generally 
jUpplies him with three books — a paying-in book, cheque book, 
amd a pass-book. The cheque book«will be referred to in the next 
chapter jn deteil. The ol:he? two boo^ are briefly noticed here, 
although the first will be rofg^ed ^o ag^n at a hitgr stage. 

The p?fying-in book v^ich is usually sd^^licd Uy a bank consists 
of a rilimber of slips, with counterfoils*, upon wnich are ehltillRi 
the amounts paid into i!ie bank on an^ partic|jlJr^oc?asioft, ajid 
the jnanner in^which the amoimfl are madie up,* namqjy, coin, notes, 
cheques, postd orders, etc. The slips*' sue k($t by the bank, and 
ihe counterfoils afe ^etatfj^ed by the customer. WheneVer a 
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payment* in is made, care should be taken by the custonjei^fo see 
that the counterfoil is initialled by the receiving cashier. ^ These 
couifterfoils are sometimes useful for reference when an examination . 
of the pass-bo(?k is made. 

• 

The Pass-Book. 


This is the book which is used for the purpose o. ^..ecking^the 
accounts of.a customer, in it are entered the amounts paid into and 
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withdratm from the bank. The entnes are, m fact, copies •£ those 
containt^ in the bank ledger, and they are, primd facie, binding upon 
♦the banker, thougfi he is not precluded from showing that sdch 
entrijp 4iav5 been made by mistake,* unless, indeed, ^he customer 
has itted upoh the faith of them. Similarly a customer may 4)e 
bound by the entries, although erroneous, if he ‘fails to discover 
them^ in due course. It is for the purpose of avoiding serious 
mistakes that pass-books should be made up at least once^a month. 
Book. 
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Whetra merchant or trader makes all his payments oy cpeque, me 
customer will find it convenient to compare the entries in Ifie pass- 
book with his Cash Book, since they ought \o be in complete . 
agreement. * 

Some bankers head their pass-books as under — 

THE BANK OF ESSEX, LTD. 

In Account with 

MESSR?. JOHN JONES & CO. 

/ S. (1. 

19... 

*Iuly I. To liiiliinco .SOO 0 0 

- 4. „ Cash 100 0 0 I 

Whilst others liead theirs as follows— 

MESSRS. JOHN JONES & CO. 

In Account with 

THE BANK OF ESSEX, LTD. 

Cr. 

i s. d. 

y 1. By Balance 500 0 0 
4. „ Cash 100 ‘0 0 

In the first example, the bank, being in account with the cus- 
tomer, debits itself with cash paid in, and credits itself with cheques 
drawn by the customer. 

In the second form, the customer is in account with the bank, 
so that sums paid in are credit^'d, and cheques drawn are debited. 
The first ruling is the one generally in use at the present time. 

The«balance as sho^^^ by the Cash Book of a merchant or a firm 
ought, in point of fact, tef agree with that as shown by the pass-book. 
Any difference between the two balances should be accounted for 
by country cheques pai^ in for collection and not yet credited, afid 
cheques giveli out by the customer, but not yet presented at his bank^ 
for payqjent. A merchant’s cashier should, when bringing dbwn 
the balance in the Cash ‘Book— wJnehT is usually done yionthly— 
enter therein *ReconciJiitioif St^tecneqJ,” placing the 'balance 
^as^ shown by yie pa^s-book fir^.t, adding thereto the •amount of 
country cheques paid in* for collection J)ut not yet credit^ in the 
pass-book, an^jieducting the amounts of. various cheques given out, 
bu\ which have nof yet been presJntfed at the bank, ^nd conseq^iently 
are pot entered in^Jle ita!>s-book. It may be mentioned that any 
entries appearing in the pass-book *It)r kiteiest on loans, cheque 


Dr. 

19-.. s. (1. 19. 

July 3. To Selves 20 0 0 Jul’ 


19... / s. d. 

July 3. By Selves 20 0 0 
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books, etc*, should be entered in the Cash Book on the credit side, 
such entfies being (July posted by the book-keeper to the appropriate 
•acftounts in the private ledger. 

Th# method of reconciling the pass-l)ook and Cash tfook balances, 
is clearly shown by the following example — 


flECONCILIATlON STATEMENT. 



£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance as per Pass Book 

• 


275 

11 

11 

Cheques paid in but not cleared 



• 



C. Barton 

41 

2 7 




H. Beard 

. . 13 

7*0 

j 



E. Weston 

.. 31 

7 0 





— 

— 

85 

16 

7*' 

Deduct Cheques paid out but not debited 



;^36l 

8 

li 

C. Baxter 

. . 21 

3 1 




E. Seton & Co. 

.. 21 

4 1 

• 



C. Pearce 

.. 13 

7 0 





— 

— — 

55 

14 

2 




— ^ — y. 

— 

Balance as per Ckish Book 



• £305 14 

4 


T^e law with regard to the effect of entries in a pass-book is 
in a most unsatisfactory state from a banker’s point of view.* If • 
a mistake has been made by a banker in a pass-book entry, he is 
not precluded from rectifying such error ; but should the customer, 
acting on the faith of such an entry alter his^ position, as, for 
example, by drawing a cheque for an amount which stands to his 
credit according to the banker’s rfitry, the banker is primd facie 
liable to pay the amount ; but the true extent of the liability 
apparently depends upon the circumstances of the case— <a most 
unfortunate and unsatisfactory statemeht^f the true legal positionr 
Qn the other hand, where a customer has acfted in such a^nanner 
as to have been guilty of negligence ^ regptrds the account, and as 
result the banker’s position has^ been adversely affected, the 
deaded cases seem to make if clear^that the banker isjiable for 
consecyiences arising out of,§uch neghgence. In view of the 
tinsatisfactory state of Rffaits,oandiof tte imporfawce of hiving the 
pass-bopks carefully aiul correctly written^ up,^^ banker* should 
give particular attention tc^ pass-books w^ich have not be^ brought 
into the bank for some time ; »and when pass-books are allowed by 
customers to remain in a bank for a long p^od, it*is advisable 
to hand them out as opportunity offlis. ^ery banker ipould 
ilm at having as fr^^a^ircmation of pass-books as possible. 
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Some» banks have a system by which their customers yeniy and 
agree the balance as shown by the pass-book, thus placing^matters 
on^ satisfactory basis. At the end of every half-year (or quarter)* 
the banker, vvlien sending the Customer’s pass-book will Slso lofward 
a f)rinted form on the following lines— 

The Bank of Bssex, Ltd. 

100 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

19... 

Dear Sir 4or Madam), 

I bqg td advice you !hat the balance of your account with this 
^ank as on 30th ult. was £450 10s. 7d. in your favour. After you 
have examined your pass-book, I shall feel obliged if you will kindly 
^n*the form at the foot hereof and return it to me, when your paid 
cheques will be delivered to you. If your pass-book has not been 
balanced, ifiiidly forward it to the Bank at your earli&st convenience. 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) John Brown, 
Manager. 

To^he Bank of Essex, Ltd., * 

100 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

I acknowledge that I have examined my banking account up to 
and including 30th June, 19. ., and that the balance of £450 10s. 7d. 
in my favour is correct. 

Yjgurs faithfully, 

Paid cheques are the property of the drawer, but the banker 
before delivering them up to the customer is entitled to takil a 
receipt. Some banks retaiTi the paid cheques, whilst others sur- 
render tiiem on the customer signing a declaration that Ihe balance 
as shown by the pass-biok js correct (see specimen letter above). 
It is the usual custom of Londqji bankers, however, to place the pai(? 
cheques is the pocket of the ptiss-boqk, so that the customer receives 
them on each occasion that the book' is made up and*handfld Jo him. 

The Positiqih 

'•nili the present chapter, ‘so far, it has been taken for granted that ^ 
the whole pdstt^n to bf* discussed is the simple relationship of 
banker and^ cu^toiwqr as f.o opening an account ^nd dealkig in 
mone^ deposited by thoi customer with the banker. In order 
that ine various chapters which lollo^^maj' be clearly understood, 
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iwcic oic i% points connected with the legal position of the parties 
which oj^ght to be thoroughly well understood as a preliminary. 

- J)ebtor and Creditor. The relationship between the banker ind 
his ciistbme^—and a customer may be*defined as any person wlio has 
some sort of an account, current or deposit, witli the bank, or w^o 
is income similar relationship towards him— is that of debtor and 
crediior. The banker is not a trustee of the moneys deposited 
with him by his customer, otherwise he w(Juld have to .^count for 
all profits made by him in the course of his4)usiness whe* using the 
moneys of his customer. The banker is under an o1)ligation 1o pay ». 
what is due by him to his customer according to the special terms’ 
of the contract entered into between them. To impose up^n ii 
banker the responsibility of tnistecship would make modern banking 
an impossibility. • 

Statute of Limitations. It follows naturally from the fact that 
the relationship of banker and customer is that of^debtflr and 
creditor, that the Statute of Limitations applies to their contracts 
as ^ell as to any otlier. No creditor can claim a debt from the 
person who owes it after six years have elapsed since the debt became 
due, unless, in the meantime, there has been some acknowledgment 
in waiting by the debtor of indebtedness, or unless there has been 
some payment on account, or for interest. Therefore, if a customer 
leaves a sum of money with a biuiker for six years and has never 
operated upon it in the meantiiiA, the customer cannot legally 
claim the money. It is not the custom, however, of English 
bafikers to assert their legal rights. It is tfieir general practice not 
to inquire for claimants to funds which have thus become legall/ 
their own,# but at the same time they never hisist upon th^r strict 
rights under the Statute of Limitati^s a# against claimants who 
^ake good their claims. ^ * 

freedom of Contract. Although the practice of bankipg is well 
establishtd, anU the lines tolj^wcd by ^he principal bankers are 
fairly uniform, there is^iotlfiAg to^rev^nt a banlcef entering into a 
special contract with his customeo-; and im the ^sence of fraud, 

, misrepresentation, or dure<ts, the terms o/ the contract will be heU 
binding upon the customer. 



CHAPTER II 


CHEQUES 

Introductory* Remarks. 

It has been stated that when a customer opens an account with a 
banker, is generally %upplied with three books, (1) the paying-in 
book,^whk:h is^to be a%ecord of the various amounts paid into the 
bank ; (2) the pass-book, which is to be a record of all the trans- 
actions in connection with the current account between the fianker 
and the customer ; and (3) the cheque book, which is a book con- 
sisting of slips (with counterfoils), upon which the customer writes 
out his Olliers for payment addressed to the banker. Each bank 
has a distinctive cheque book, and it is, desirable that a customer 
shoulfl use 1^0 form other than that which is supplied by the banker. 
It is quite legal for a customer to use an ordinary sheet of paper on 
which to write out a cheque ; but such a course gives unnecqjsary 
trouble to the banker. If he does so, the customer must affix a 
twopenny stamp (or two penny ones) and he must cancel the stamp 
or stamps by writing his signature across. It is the stamp .which 
often creates a difficulty. It is a common fallacy that if a document, 
which purports to be a cheque, is issued unstamped, any holder may 
affix an adhesive stamp and^ afterwards cancel it. No person, 
other than the drawej:, is entitled to affix and cancel a stamp 
excepip the banker to whom it is presented for payment. The 
latter may do so and tlft^ri* debit his customer with the cost of the 
stamps 


Form of Cheques. 

The various banks issue/cheque books, and the general form 
of the documents does n6t differ njuclf from the foKowing— 

London, * • 

^ , ' 20th August, 19... 

tM bank of esse}^, limited 

* ' IfK) Lombard Street^ Lomlon, E.C. 

PAY *Th*omasi^Wttliam * » or Order tl^p sum 
of Forty pounds seikn shHiings. 

£40* 7 0 Evan Davis# 



go 
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In this tJ^ue Evan Davis is the “ drawer,'* the Bank oi Essex, 
Ltd., is^ the “drawee,” and Thomas Williams is the “payee.” 
•WJien the latter places his name on the back of the cheque h^ is 
term^nhe^' endorser.” In the abdv’e example, as ^he cheque is 
one t? “ order,* Thomas Williams must endorse it {i.e., sign his name 
on ^e back) befqfe receiving the cash ; and if^ the cheque was 
cros^, he would still have to endorse it before paying it in to his 
account. All order cheques, therefore, nn*st be endorsed by the 
payee. In the case of bearer cheques, however, no eiukysement is 
necessary ; so that a cheque drawn as under will^not requti'e the ^ 
endorsement of Thomas Williams. 

London, 

20th August, 19... 

THE BANK OF. ESSEX, LIMITED, 

100 Lombard Street, London, E.C. , 

PAY Thomas Williams or Bearer 

the%um of Twenty-five founds eight shillings. 

£25 8 0. Kvan Davis. 

It follows that bearer cheques— especially if uncrossed— arc nol 
without a considerable element of danger ; as if one was lost, th< 
finder could, if he wished, obtain the cash merely by handing tin 
cheque over the bank counter, provjfled, of course, that the custome: 
had not previously communicated with his banker, requesting him t( 
stop payment of the lost cheque. It mayt)e noted that tl^i Loca 
Government Board will not sanction any t:hcques under its contro 
to be dravm payable to bearer. # , 

* Cheques are payable either to “ order ” ^r “ bearer,” as we hav< 
Wready noticed ; but if neither word is given aftei* the payee*! 
nafhe, then the cheque is taken to be one to “ order ” ^providec 
there ar^ no Words prohilfitin^ transfe^, and consequently, tin 
^ayee must endorse. §hou4(i^the ^aya%of a chtqye be a^ctitioui 
or non-eidsting person fe.g., Robinson On^e, or any deceasec 
. person), then such a cheque may be treated as payable to bearef 
Also cheques drawn in .which the payee is “ ^enf,” ‘ Gdbds# 

“ Wages,” “ E:^)enses,” or anytfling simil^ir, /fre oft«ii considered 
as payable to bearer, and as such requiff/ no^^dorsement ; hut it 
appears that bankers jiosv dfaw a "distinction between “ fictitious ** 
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and " (mpersonaJ payees, and demand that when a, dieque is 
drawn in any of the above forms (i.e., payable to “ Kent,” ” Goods,” 
” Wages,” ” Expenses,” etc.) it should be considered as a chetiu* 
drawn to Ac order of tHe drawer, requiring, sifclj, the 
endorsement of tlie drawer. 

Either the payee or the drawer may alter a 

order by ruling out the former, and wTiting in the latter word ; 
but only^the drawer »iay alter an order cheque to bearer. All 
alteratior* in a cheque must bear the initials or signature of the 
drawer, and if there is more than one drawer (as for example in a 
‘joint account) then all should initial or sign any alteration. It is 
the*custom of many hanks to accept the initials only of their cus- 
tomers as confirmation of a material alteration in a cheque; although 
it should He noted tliat for several years the Council of the Institute 
of Bankers has pointed out the risk of accepting initials instead of a 
signat^ire in this connection. 

Date of Cheques. 

^f a cheque is undated, the Bills of Exchange Act of 1882 peimits 
any holder to fill in what he believes to be the true date ; but no 
alteration in a date can be allowed unless bearing the initials of the 
drawer. A cheque may be dated on a Sunday, and may also bd post- 
dated, that is to sny, may bear a date subsequent to the day on which 
it was actually issued. A baiter who inadvertently pays a post- 
dated cheque incurs no penally, but he cannot debit the amount to 
his customer's accouiit#’intil tlie actual date on the cheque arrives. 
iWhen post-dated chequej are presented to a banker they are returned 

unpaid marked ” post-dated.” 

« * 

Endorsements. 

A cheque* originally payabje to order may become payable ^ 
bearer l^y endorsement. Turning^ to the example of the oMer 
cheque for £40 7s. Od. we have s^n that it will be nec/^ssary for 
Thomas Willii^mS to eiiriors(| it,,<ifid jvhen this is done tht 
cheque* is thenjpayablp !o beare^. Immctliately, therefol'e, Thomas 
V^lliams^ endorses the cheque, it may J^e passed on from hand to^ 
hand by mere^ delivery ,tand, being^ payable to bearer, no further 
endorsemerttt are rtqutfed. Wli?n Thomas Williams signs hi^. name 
on tl^p back of the^:jieqh 0 i it is said to be ” endorsed in blink.” 
Either the payee or any subs^ueuf* hoVl^'may convert a blaik 
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enUorseiTi^t into what is known as a '* special endorsement* ' or an 
endorsement in full. In the above named order cheque, we will 
^ume that Thom^ Williams has endorsed in blank, and then given 
the cjjeque^by mere delivery as it ft now payable to bearer— to 
Georjfe Johnsofl, who in his turn transfers it (for value) to Edwtfrd 
Wilson. Now if Johnson wishes to obtain the "endorsement of 
Wilson, the former writes above the blank endorsement of Williams, 

Pay to Edward Wilson of- Order 

• 

and Wilson must endorse the cheque before he can rtjceive ui§ cash, 
or obtain credit for the amount through his banking account,* 
according to whether the cheque is uncrossed or crossed. , A 
transferee should see that an order cheque is duly endorsed by th(f 
transferror, in order that tlie title of the former may be completed ; 
for, without the latter’s endorsement, the transferee would have 
to restore the cheque to the true owner, if the transferror’s tiUe Vtas 
afterwards found to be defective. Provided, however^ the trans- 
feree takes the clicquc by the endorsement of the transferror, the 
former has a good title to the instrument, unless it is tainted with 
forgery. 

Occasionally a cheque is endorsed as under — 

Pay John Brown only 
Thomas Williams. 

This is what is known as a “restrictive endoiccment,’' and there is a 
clear indication that a further transfer of yic cheque is proh^ibited. • 
Any person who endorses a cheque makes himself liable for its 
amount to ^a subsequent endorser, should it f)e dishonoure3 ; but 
liability may be practically negatived hy pfacing the words “ sans 
rebqprs,” or the more usual fnrm “♦^v^fiiout recourse,” after the 
gidorser’s signature thus — 

ThoiAag Williams 
V^ithout recourse. 

Endorsements of this description do not oSten occiy . and the/ arep 
used generally ^^en the endorse/ acts as ^n /fgent frt passing a 
cheque from the endorser prior to him, to^the^ person to whqjn he 
(the agent) endorses 


j-Kijja) 
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The • above-mentioned methods of endorsement ^ may De 
conveniently summarised as under, namely — 

Endorsement hi blank Thomas WILLIAMS 

Special endorsement, or Pay to Edward WiJjon or’ ^rder 

an endorsement ^n full Thomas Williams. 

Restrictive endorsement Pay John Brown (ffily 

Thomas Williams. 

Qualified endorsement Thomas Williams 

Without recourse. 

If a cheque is payable to the order of two or more persons who 
iye^iot partners, all of them must endorse. As regards dividend 
warrants in favour of joint payees, it is customary for the paying 
banker to«require one signature only in discharge of the warrant. 
If the payee’s name is wrongly spelled on a cheque, he should 
endorse it using the same spelling, and then write his correct 
signature underneath. 

Endorsements in pencil are not illegal, but a banker would not 
« pa^ them as they might become illegible. • 

Sometimes cheques are drawn in the following manner— 

Pay I Richard Bailey or Order 

j^A/c Edward Pearce 

The payee only wall be required to endorse such a cheque, and no 
other words should follow his lignature. 

No titles of court es};. should be given in an endorsement, e,g., a 
^^cheqiKi'made payable to Miss Elizabeth Hunter and endorsed “ Miss 
Idizabeth Hunter" wofihf not be paid, as this is no signature. 
But a'vhequc i)ayaMe to the order of "Captain Jolfn Baxter” 
would be pjid if endoi,-ied-r-, 

Jok;n Baxter, 

I Captain. , 

Similarlv a cheque payable to the order of " Dr. Henfv»Gray ” 
would be duly paid wore it endorsed, # 

' Henry Gray, M.D. 

The^e descrijifiqns, however, are not necessary, and may be omitted 
frdm the endorsements. It is nol essential that Christian napaes be 
writtgn in full in aft endbrsement, but the initials must agfee with 
those of the Christian names a^ givefir on the face of the cheque 
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For ^^ple, a cheque payable to the order of *' Richard Henry 
White may be endorsed in any of the following ways, namelj^— 

* R. H. Wliite, , 

^ or Richard H. White, 
or R. Henry Wliite, 
or* Richard Henry A\niite. 

In the case of an endorsement made by# means of an impressed 
rubber stamp, the paying banker cannot possibly tej whether 
the stamp has been affixed by proper authority, afid he wodld not 
pay the cheque unless the endorsement was guaranteed by tin? 
banker who presented the cheque for payment. « , 

A payee who cannot write should make his mark in the presence 
of a witness ; and such witness should preferably not b« an officer 
of the bank, e.g . — 

his 

Henry X Brown 
mark 

Witness — George Jones, 

362 Cheapside, 

London, E.C. 


The mark of an illiterate drawer of a cheque shoul^J also be attested 
in the same manner. 

In the case of a cheque payable do a deceased person, any one 
executor (or an administrator) may endorse, thus — 


* For Robert Smith 

John Robinson— Executor ) 

For se?f and co-executors of Robert Smifli | 

In the case of trustees all must endcffse, whether uncfer a will, a 
(1^^, or as trustees in bankruptcy, under a will — 

T7nr Pobq^ Smith * • • 

■ John Bro^vn " ^ 

EdwaIid Green 
James Black 
John wSite 

* • ^ 

A cl\^ue pay^le to " Messrs! Jackson i^nflArcpH aQ 

' Jackson & Son, 

or j6^k»on*^rothers. 


Triistees^ 
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or E. & T. Jackson, 
or Jacksons. 

A cheque payable to a company may be endorsea as — 

* The^Coal Mines Company, Ltd., 

or For tlie Coal Mines Company, Lti, 
or On A/c the Coal Mines Company, Ltd., 
on Per pro. the Coal Mines Company, Ltd., 

Fo^ and oif behalf of the Coal Mines Company, Ltd. 

fn the last four examples the endorser should state his official 
:arpatity — generally the Secretary has power to endorse cheques, 
[n the first example, it is not absolutely necessary but is certainly 
desirable, t^at the person writing the name of the company should 
ilso, write his own name and official position, but this is not impera- 
tive. So loyg as the name of the Company has been written by 
luthority, the legal requirements are satisfied. 

Procuration signatures are not accepted on dividend warrants in 
any*case. The warrants must be signed by the person to whom they 
are made payable. With regard to procm-ation endorsements on 
:heques, most banks will pay without comment, whilst others will 
require the presenting banker to confirm the endorsement. The 
signer of a procuration endorsement must write his ordinary 
signature — initials alone are not'sufficient. 

When a person pays jji an order cheque and omits to endorse it, 
his bankers may endorse the cheque — ♦ 

“ Placed foVredit of payee with us," 
followed by the bank*stainp and the signatme of a sigimng officer. 
In some cas^s, howeverf»the lianker on whom the cheque is drawn 
will, before paying it, require|>the presenting banker to endorse ii 
thus— « , ^ 

" Endorsed by order of and pla(;ed* to the credjt of payee with 
us.” ' , " 

r- An ehdorsemert may be written on the face of a chequfe, but this 
would be ,a m^ost unusual procedure. A paying banker (who cannot 
possibly know the signatures of his customers* clients) is not liable 
should he pa;^ a ch^ue bearing a fofged endorsement. He notices, 
of course, that the names upon the face of the cheque and on tJe back 
agreOi and that the endorsement, as far as 'can1)e seen, is in order? 
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Stopplx^g Pa3rment. 

The (Jrawer of a ^heque is the only person who may stop paynjent. 
•NJihen it i^necessary to stop payment of any particylar cheque, a 
lett^ should be sent to the banker as under — 

26//^ A ugust, 19... 

The^Manager, * 

The Bank oi ii^sex Ltd., ^ 

100 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Dear Sir, • 

With reference to my cheque No. ) 72814 dated 31st ult. foii 
;f250 in favour of the Coal Mines Cumj)any, Ltd., jdcase refuse 
payment of this cheque should it be presented Jio you. • 

Yours faillifully, ^ 

(signed) George Johnson. 

Wlien received at the bank, this letter will be handed to the c^jslflers 
who, after noting the particuhirs on their list of stop|ted cheques, 
will pass the letter on to the ledger clerk so that a note of tlie stop 
mayibe made on George Johnson's account in the current account 
ledger. After instnictions have been received not to pay a cheque, 
the banker will be liable should he inadvertently pay it. It is not 
at all necessary to stop payment of a cheque because the payee has 
become bankrupt. 

Most bankers would probably not act on telegraphic instructions 
to stop payment, as it is difficult to tell wJiethcr the customer was 
the actual person who sent the telegram, ^'he practice of l^ankers 
on this point varies ; some will accept sij^lvnotice, whilst others will* 
not. 

Lbst Cheques. 

•If the payee selects the method by which a remittance is to be 
made, any loss will fall upon {lim. The^holder of a los4 cheque 
may apply to thC drawer for the issue of a duplicate, and the drawer 
(Annot refuse to give one^ although lie calf demand frt)m theTiolder a 
satisfactory indemnity covering suoii lost cheque. ^\yhen a Cheque 
Js lost, the loser should communicate with ^ll those wjip a^^ parties 
to it, and also request the drawer to stop pJj^ment. •jOn the drawei^ 
issuing^ cheque in place of one that Is lost, he should wWe the word 
“ Duplicate ’* thereon, and also send a letter tc^flie banker advising 
that a cheque mark^*" duplicate " (giving other particulars 
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such as* amount, etc.) has been issued, which is to bft paid on 
presentation. ^ f 

U a chequ^ not crossed not negotiable " has been ^ost, andr^-- 
finder obtains the cash for it without forgery (t.e., if a payee has 
endorsed in blan^ and the cheque is therefore payable to bearer 
requiring no further endorsement) any person wh* takes the cl^ue 
honestly and gives value for it can compel the drawer to remove 
the stop. •The drawer ift such a case must recover under the indem- 
nity, i^ he'has issued a tiuplicate ; otherwise he must bear the loss 
himself and endeavour to trace the finder. 

When a person finds that a cheque is missing from his cheque 
booR, or that the book itself has been lost or stolen, immediate 
notice — -witfi full particulars — should be given to the banker. 

Grossed Cheques. 

'fhe^ractice of crossing cheques originated in the United Kingdom, 
and is slowfy being adopted by the continental banks. It consists 


(a) General Crossings. i. 



a backer, across tW fac^ of a cheque. The words “ & ‘Co." are 
sometimes written between the lines, but tjt!s is not essential, the 
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lines onfy .being quite sufficient. The banker upon whom » crossed 
cheque js drawn may not pay cash over the counter to the payee. 
J 4 )t must j^ay the amount to another banker. Crossings are of 
two kiilds, namely, General and Special. 

IrTthecase of cheques bearing any of the general crossings as abc^e, 
the ^mounts mayj;)e collected by any banker. As crossed cheques 
can be traced with comparative ease, and considering the great risk 
a thief would run in passing them, all chequed should be crossed when 
sent by post. As shown, tlie words “ A/t payee only*" may be 
written in the crossing, the object being that the collecting 1)anker 
shall place the proceeds of the cheque to the credit of the payee'? 
account. Although there is no provision in the Bills of ICxclmnge 
Act, 1882, regarding the words " account payee," they have 
received judicial notice on several (K'casituis. In a c5se decided 
in 1907, the judge said that " to disregard a directif)n of that kind, 
if the banker had information which might lead him to thiffk that 
the account into which he was paying the cheque was not the 
payee’s, would be negligence " ; and in a later case, it was decidc'd 
that a banker is guilty of negligence towards the drawer of a chc^que 
crossed "account payee only" if he oj)ens an a(Tount for the 
person presenting the checpie and collects the money for it witla^ut 
making any inquiries. 

As an additional safeguard, the words " not negotiable " arc 
sometimes written adjoining the crossing. Tliese words should 
be written in close proximity to the crossing (sec example) and not 
at <he top or along the bottom of the cheque. A short expkination 
of negotiabihty may here prove useful.* ♦ 

A negotiable instrument is one which, if tuinsferrcd to a holder 
who gives value for it, and takes it^homiitly, in good faith, and 
^without knowledge that it has bcei^ acquired in a dishonest manner, 
bet^omes the property of the Jioldeit Let us take the ^natter a 
little further. A person stole a J3ank of fengland note and a postal 
t>rder, and a tradesman^avC thief c«h for tllew, being*unaware 
that they* had been storen. "On .the discovery of^the thtjft, the 
^ instruments were traced t^ the tradesm^ft. Now a bank note is a 
negotiable instrument, and tjierefore, asP the tr%^esman took H 
honesBy and without knowledge; df the theff, h«^an retain it agamst 
the netful owner. The postal order is i nyf negotiable " instru- 
ment ; and a person .who tikes one honestly and in good faith has 
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no betttr title than the person from whom he received it Jiid The 
thief had no title to it. therefore the tradesman has nyne, and 
wofhd have to make good the amount to the righ*tful owi^r. Brie^JV 
then, in a negotiable instruftient an innocent holder who^gives 
value can obtain a good title through a thief, but Obtains no title 
whatever througfi a thief in the case of a not negotiable instrujj^ent. 
Now we can see the additional safeguard secured in crossing a cheque 
"not neg^itiablc.” A Cheque (unless it be crossed " not negoti- 
able ”) is«a negotiable •instrument, and consequently a good title 
can be secured through a thief. 

* The drawer, or any holder, may cross a cheque generally, but only 
the drawer may cancel a crossing. If the payee, for instance, wishes 
to obtain cash in respect of a crossed cheque, he can request the 
drawer to Cancel the crossing, which the latter will do by writing the 


( b ) Special Crossings. 



words “ Pay Cash " acrdss the top of ^he cheque, followed by his^ 
signature. Wi^ " openkig ” of crossed cheques has of late resulted 
in *some frauds beiftg pdrpetrated'upon banks, by tjiieves w]^ have 
stoleq, cheques frorfi ^letten boxes, written the words Pay Cash 
upon them, and forged the drawer’s ’ijigiv.type or initials. At the 
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present f igie bankers are exercising the strictest possible care with 
regard to cheques that have been “ opened," and it may be noted 
there is nothing in the Bills of Exchange Act to sanction •the 
opening of a cheque once crossed. This practice of ^Titing " Pay 
Cash"'* across a* cheque has the sanction of mercantile custom oniy. 

a safeguard ^gainst the amount for which a cheque has been 
drawn being increased by the insertion of other words and figures, 
the crossing is sometimes accompanied by t<tie words " Uyder Fifty 
pounds " or " Under one hundred pounds/' and so on.# 

In the examples of special crossings, given on the prcvion? page, 
it will be seen that the name of tlie collecting banker is inserted, • 
and the cheque cannot be collected by any other banker thah#the 
one named. The " not negotiable " crossing, and the effect of the 
words " A/c payee only " have been resj^jctively dealt \^ith briefly 
under the heading of General Crossings. A cheque crossed specially 
to more than one banker, would not be paid by the bank oii Avhich 
it is drawn — unless one crossing is that of the clearing^ agent of the 
bank named in the other aossing. 

Bankers’ Marks on Cheques. 

It does not follow that every cheque returned by a banker is 
returned for want of a sufficient sum standing to the credit of the 
person who drew the cheque. Frequently a cheque is returned 
because of some irregularity in the endorsement. For example, 
if a cheque made payable to " Anne Jones " was endorsed " Ann 
Joi%es," the banker on whom the cheque was drawn would riturn it 
with the words " Endorsement irregulaf ’♦ written at the top left-* 
hand corner. A cheque payable to " H. R. Frown " and endorsed 
*‘*R. H. Brown " would also be returned wi|h the same notification. 
When a cheque which a customer has wrongly endorsed is returned 
to 'him, he should write the correct endorsement and ps^ in the 
cheque again t» his account. Jn the atove two examples, it is 
ibvious that the cheques woyld »ot W dishorfoujed, bu4 merely 
returned sft that the pay& could endorse ^c^rectl^. The following 
^ is a list of the usual markgigs on chequ^ returned*\)y bankers. 

" Refer to Drawer " (usually, abbreviated R/D)^ ’iTiis marie on 
a cheque is made by a banker* \vhen the*acg§\int erf 'the draper 
does not warrant the payment of the cheque.^ •The banker this 
Mway refers the holder^oi th/ cheque to the drawer, and the latter 
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nust then settle any difference that may exist, betw^/i himself 
ind any party to the cheque, however it has arisen. ^ 

sufficient ” (usually abbreviated N/S).* This answer shq^ 
hat the dratver has some mflney at his credit, but not a sujftcient 
imount to cover the cheque presented. A banker liever stat?s the 
imount of the deficiency, nor will he divulge an3^n formation op. the 
ubject, for the holder of such a dishonoured cheque, were he to 
Lscertainjhe amount df the deficiency could pay in to the account 
)f the drtwer a sufficitJnt sum, and then present the cheque again, 
vhen*the banUer would be bound to pay it. There is no such 
hing as part-payment of a cheque. 

Post-dated.** A cheque is post-dated when the drawer (either 
iccidcntally or intentionally) places a date upon it subsequent to 
he actuaKlate upon which it was drawn. A banker seldom pays a 
post-dated cheque inadvertently, but should he do so, he cannot 
ie 6 it«the account of the customer who rlrew the cheque until the 
ictual date arrives. Post-dated cheques should be held over until 
:he date they bear ; to pay them in before the true date only results 
n*the banker on whom they are drawn returning them marked 
' Post-dated.” The issuing of post-dated cheques is an artifice 
sometimes resorted to by the drawer in order to gain time, but it 
)nly has the effect of weakening his credit. 

” Effects not cleared.** In this instance, the customer has paid 
n to his credit certain cheques which have not been “ cleiu'ed ” at 
[he time the dishonoured cheque Wiis presented, i.e., the cheques paid 
111 havi^ not yet been hotioured by the various bankers on whom they 
kvere drawn. Evidently Hie banker, by returning such a cheque 
las wcfy little confickince in his customer, as he will nok permit him 
to draw against ” uncl<^red ” cheques. Very often the words ” Pre- 
ient again '* are added when a cheque is returned by a banker marked 
“ effects not cleared.” A dichonoiired cheque may be re-preseftted 
IS often as is thought necessary, ^id ^ banker sometimes makes a 
>mall oliarge {or* re-pres#eitatipn. ,Tiie qustomer may, lioweva, 
leclini to pay such ^ tharge, Q.nd the ifanker cannot itisist on the 
payment being made ; but there are ^obably few customers of a 
3 ank who woul^l declind to pay a representation charge, as such an 
ufiount woifld beVery small, whilst the banker is certainlv put to 
iome^ trouble in the^ m^ker. 

\^en a banker returns a cheque bj reasqpiof its being irregular. 
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the draw^i^has not necessarily a sufficient balance at his ccedit to 
meet the cheque. Thus, before dishonouring a cheque for lack of 
fyjtlds {i.e., ijjarking it N/S or R/D), a banker will sometimes rethrn 
the clique if it is drawn or endorsed irregularly. It should be 
noted^ however, •that if a cheque is presented endorsed irregularly, 
and ^e drawer ha%pot sufficient funds to meet it, ftic banker is not 
bound to return it marked “ Endorsement irregular,” but he is 
quite at liberty to mark it R/D or N/S. Tlfc matter beiyg, there- 
fore, one for the exercise of the banker'^ discretion, cheque 
would be returned marked R/D or N/S (without reference fo any 
other irregularity in the document) in cases where an account was a* 
troublesome one, and was conducted in an unsatisfactory mamier 
by the customer. In cases where a cheque is presented which is 
irregular in some way or other, and there is not a sufficirtit balance 
on the account to meet it, the banker will — in cases where the 
account is well conducted — return the cheque marked in accordance 
with the irregularity, so that on re-presentation tlie drawer's account 
may, in all probability, have the requisite balance to pay the 
cheque. • 

” Words and figures differ** Some persons do not use care in 
drawing their cheques, and, as a result, it sometimes happens that 
the words written in the body of the cheque differ from the figures 
placed in the bottom left-hand corner. As the words govern the 
instrument, the banker can, legally, pay the amount stated in words ; 
but the usual custom is for the cheque to be returned marked “ Words 
an6 figures differ.” Wlicre, however, it is clear as to wliat %mount 
is intended to be paid, a banker will net^usually return a cheque' 
because of ^ trifling omission. For example^ a cheque di^wn as 
“Ninety-two eight shillings and seven pqiace ” would usually be 
paid. * 

'^Cheque mutilated** Should a cheque, whilst in the h^nds of a 
bank be tprn as though to cahce^,it, the paying banker will return it 
•npaid* unless the preyntifig, baq|cers|*after p^tjng th» cheque 
together, add the words Accidentally mifti^ated by us ” followed 
^by the bank stamp and the |ignature of a sj^ning officer. If a person 
on opening his letters accident|illy tears a cheque jp two,*lie sflould 
paste Jhe parts together again and write acfoss,4he fiaitk ” Acciden- 
tally mutilated by me, Henry Brown.” o On paying the cheque in, 
Henry Brown shoukJ_ oall ‘’‘the attention of his bankers to the 
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mutilation, and they can guarantee the paying banker ^gkinst any 
loss which may arise by reason of such mutilation. ^ 

* Drawer's^ signature differs” A customer of a ban^ should aign 
his cheques in accordance with the specimen signature Ivi gave 
v^^en he openjd the account ; and any depafture therefrom, 
either in the style of writing, or the compo^tion of the signa- 
ture, will justify the banker in returning the cheque marked as above. 

" Out %j date” If \ cheque is presented for payment more than 
six months after its dMe, it is the usual custom to return such a 
:heque markea as above. The drawer, however, is liable on the 
:heque until the expiration of six years from the date thereon, 
infess he suffers loss by the delay in presentation. Such loss might 
irise, for instance, through the failure of the banker upon whom 
the cheque is drawn— provided there was a sufficient credit balance 
to^meet the cheque. 

Th« foll(jwing answers do not call for any explanation, namely, 
“ Drawer deceased,” ” Orders not to pay,” ” Alteration in amount 
requires drawer's initials,” No account,” and ” Account closed.” 

Dishonouring a Customer's Gheq[ue in Error, 

A banker, unless there are special arrangements as regards an 
overdraft, contracts to pay the cheques of his customers up to the 
amount of their credit balance. Should the banker refuse payment 
of a cheque when there is in reality a sufficient sum to meet it, he 
has broken his contract and is liable in damages to his customer. 
The banker is, howeve:H entitled to a reasonable time for posting in 
• the current account ledgy,^sums paid in by a client. If the necessary 
amount were paid in at such a short interval before the return of 
the cheque that the banker was unable (whilst exercising reasonable 
diligence) i% post the amount in his ledger, the customer is not able 
to recover damages. In an3jaction for damages the question 3 ^ to 
what wds a reasonable time between* receiving the paying-in slip 
and ret^ning the.cheque unpaid. \Vbuld doubtless be left to a iurv 
to decide. 

Terminatidn^’o! Banker's Authority to Pay Cheques. 

A banker'^s a’dhorityto pay his ^customer's rhpnn pft; rpaopQ nn— 
'1. Countermand^ of payment.’^ • 

2. ^ jReceipt of noiice of customer's death. 

3. Bankruptcy of customer. 
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4 . Insa(hi^y of customer, legally declared 

5. Receipt of a Garnishee Order. 

HPhe first, ^|hird, and fourth of the above headings Ijave already 
been ^alt with, and do not need further treatment. 

With regard to the second heading, any cheque paid after h 
custo<i[ier’s death, blit before notice of it is received by the banker, 
are quite in order, and may be debited in the usual way. It may be 
stated that this point of practice refers only tf) personal acoBunts, or 
in the case where the deceasal is sole partnei^in a firpi. Tlie death 
of a partner (when there are more than one) does not stop paymen 
of any cheques signed by liim in the firm's name. 

The last heading does not call for a detailed explanation, but tin 
following points may be noted. A creditor having obtained judg 
ment against his debtor, may serve a Garnishee Order upon anyone 
who owes the debtor money, or upon any company in wliich he (tj^i 
debtor) is a shareholder, giving notice of the claim, and acjvisiiij^ th( 
company or person, as the case may be, that such creditor has a clain 
on tli^ particular debt or shares. If the debtor has a banking 
account, the judgment creditor may serve the banker with a Gar 
nishee Order, and the latter will then cease to honour the cheque 
of his customer, i.e., the debtor. The banker will stop the account 
even though the credit balance may be largely in excess of tin 
amount of the judgment. 

Forgery and Alteration. 

All the matters concerning cheques winch have been so far 
discussed have proceeded upon the assumption that the signatures 
of the varioiis persons have been in order. Dyhculties, of course, 
must arise, in cases of forgery, and it has been considered advisable 
to^eal with these matters under a sej^rate heading, arid to draw 
the flhole together for special coqsideralion^ „ 

It has been clearly indicated that it is the duty of a banker to 
kifow his customer's sigpatifrc, and thiit he ntust honour this 
signature in* the ordinary course ot things.** oThe banker secures 
^ specimen of the signature *vhen he opens'an account, and it is a 
part of his business to take the, risk of being able recognise it " 
on any qccasion when it is necessarjr for him to dtf so. Pf he mak^ 
a mistake, the loss arising falls primd /acw >upon the banker hirq^elf. 

%e responsibility i(5i;,ixiyirfig«a clieque under a forged signature 
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of the drawer always falls upon the banker. The law prosimes that 
he has acted negligently in doing such a thing, and therefore he 
mist suffer. He is entitled to make his own terms yith his CHfe- 
tomer, and m the absence of any special circumstances, theie is no 
excuse for such^an error as paying under a forged*signature of the 
drawer of a cheque. This fact was clearly shoirn by a case ^hich 
was decided in April, 1913 (Walker v. Manchester and Liverpool 
District Sank), whcrcit was held that the fact of a customer’s not 
examining his j)ass-boftk when it was periodically returned to him 
did not preclude him from recovering from the bank amounts paid 
by the bank in respect of cheques the signatures to which were 
forced, although such cheques were debited to his account in the 
pass-book. 

As to endorsements the liability of a banker is not so great. 
But this is entirely in consequence of section 60 of the Bills of 
ExcHhnge ^Act, 1882. This section provides that when a bill of 
exchange payable to order on demand is drawn on a banker — and 
this is exactly what a cheque is — and the banker on whonj it is 
dr?iwn pays it in good faith and in the ordinary course of business, 
it is not incumbent on the banker to show that the endorsement 
of the payee or any subsequent endorsement was made by or 
under the authqnty of the person whose endorsement it purports 
to be, and the banker is deemed to have paid the bill in due course, 
although such endorsement has been forged or made without 
authority. This is a special protection for a banker only, and then 
only for the banker upon whom the cheque is drawn. No other 
person can claim a sinfilir protection. If the endorsement on a 
cheque is forged, and any person pays cash for the cheque to oblige 
the holder, he can ha.ve np claim whatever when the forgery is 
discovered, except against t^e person from whom he took it. 

The reason for the l^ankfer’s injmunity is easy to understand. 
Although he must, at his peril, knojv the signature of his .customer, 
it would be unreksonabltf’ to a:pec4^*ltim to be able to verify the 
signatures of tl)e tho' isands who do business with him day by day. 
Therefore if John Jones draws a cheque payable to Richard 
Robertson or o-der — and it will be remembered that it is only order 
cheques thdt reqtfire endorsement — and the cheque is presented 
at t,he bank of whfch JohTi Jones is a customer, the banker will be 
the loser if the signature of John Jones- is. forgery, because the 
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banker kijows John Jones and ought to know his signature 
But there is no reason why he should know Richard Robinson 
0^ his signature. Therefore, provided tliere is a signature 
" Ricl^rd Robinson ” on the back wh?n the cheque is presented for 
payntbnt, and payment is made, the banker is exonerated from all 
liability if the endqj;sement tunis out to be a forgery. But it must 
be noted that payment must be in good faith and in the ordinary 
course of business. Therefore, there mus^ be no su.spit ious or 
irregular circumstances connected with th6 case. Thu^f, paying 
cash for a crossed cheque, paying out of banking hours, or paying 
on a date before the date of the cheque would be irregular, and then 
the banker would have no statutory protection. Who is to be the^ 
loser when a cheque bears a forged endonscnient depends upon 
circumstances. If John Jones has never delivered tlfb cheque 
to Richard Robinson, actually or constru('ti\'ely, he must bear the 
loss ; but if the cheque has got into the possession of Richard 
Robinson, actually or constructively, the payee must suffer for 
allowing the document to get out of his possession. (Sec Loi^t 
Che-ques, supra.) * 

As this book deals with banking, it is not pertinent to the present 
question to consider the position of any other person who gets 
possession of a cheque bearing a forged endorsement, except to 
quote section 24 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, which provides 
that " where a signature on a bill is forged or placed thereon without 
the authority of the person whose signature it purports to be, the 
forged or unauthorised signature is wholly inoperative, ai*d no 
right to retain the bill or to give a dischai^(? therefor, or to enforce 
payment thereof against any party thereto can be acquired thfough 
orlinder that signature, unless the party against whom it is sought 
to retain or enforce payment of a bill ^s precluded from setting up 
forg«ry or want of authority.’^ (A 4^ill,^ as already explained, 
includes fq^ many purposes, a cheque.) The result is that in the 
vast majority of cases the^erst)n,whQibec(Mies the holder of aPforged 
document must be the loser, and Ids only satisfaction (if afty) is 
to be derived from the prosecution and a^nviction of the^ person 
who has deceived him — if he can,manage to get hold him. 

One word as to alterations. At'^one time it u€s accepted as an 
axiom that if the amount of a cheque was alterec^ffter it had left {he 
haads of the drawer, <yie*dr^^r was liable for the whole of the 
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amount to which the sum payable had been altered, and^tRe paying 
banker was entirely exonerated from liability, if the alteration 
haft been contributed to in any way by the careless manned in whigji 
the drawer Rad drawn the cheque, that is, if he had ikt spaces so 
that any dishonest person might increase the anrount. Thfs was 
decided in the case of Young v. Groie in 1827^. Subsequent cases 
threw considerable doubt upon this legal principle, but it has now 
been firiply establishAl by the decision of the House of Lords 
in the caKe of the London Joint Stock Bank v, Macmillan, decided 
on the 21st June, 1918. A customer is bound to take care in 
drawing a cheque that he does not provide facilities for forgery 
or ^dteration. 

Practic^ Advice. 

In order to avoid difficulties and possible loss, a customer should 
always keep his cheque book under his own control, and never 
allow it toR^e lying about. An abstracted form may cause trouble. 
On no account should a customer sign a cheque until the body of 
it iias been made out. It is a most reprehensible practice td give 
any other person the opportunity of filling in the amount. Unless 
cash is required at once, every cheque’ should be crossed when a 
payment is made. This enables its course to be traced. As an 
additional precjfution the words “ not negotiable ’’ should always 
be added. 



CHAPTER 111 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE (INLAND) 

Intr^ductorjr Remarks. 

The ^general posit%)n of a banker as regards cheques has Ix'en 
sufficiently indicated in the last chapter, altl^ough there are further 
matters to be considered in connection with ^le practices oj bankers 
in dealing witli them, and especially in the clearing ol»thc sam(> that 
is, obtaining payment of them for their customers from the banks 
upon wliicli the chetpies have larn drawn. Tliese matters are 
dealt with in later cliapters. It is now necessary to pay attention 
to bills of exchange, and to examine the position of baiters with 
regard to them. Banks are piincij)ally concerned with the negotia- 
tion of bills, and although, as we have seen, a banker has sortie 
special kind of protection afforded to Iiim m cases of fo^ery when 
it is a question of forged endorsements on cheques drawn upon his 
own b^nk, a protection which is not ai corded to an ordinary indiv^l- 
ual, when it is a question of a bill of exchange, he is in no better 
position than any other person. It is therefore necessary for their 
own protection that bankers should make sjiecial arrangements with 
their customers in order to avoid risk of loss. iMany bills are 
accepted payable at a particular bank, and tlu; bank must pay them 
in due course if they have contrac ted to do so with their customers. 
There is no reason, however, why the bankers should not impose 
special conditions upon their customers so to protect themselves 
against fraud and forgeries. 

t 

Definition of Bill of Exchange 

The Bills of Exchange Act of 1882 defiaes a bill of exchange as " an 
uncdftditional order in writing, ackhessed b)»one person to ahother, 
signed b^ the per.^on giving it, requiring tlie person to whojji it is 
adfiressed to pay on demairtl or at a fufed or deierminafle future.time 
a sum certain in money to or to the order of a*sDecifiod oerson. or 
to bearer." 

Every word of the abo^e dchmtion requires careiuu)* 

noted, aq^d if the instrument does not comj^Iy with all the above 
requirements, it is not a bill oj, exchange. 

As this chapter deals* wifti " idland bills of exqjiange " it may be 
39 * 
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stated that these " instruments of credit/' as they are ftten canea, 
consist of — - 

(a) Bills both drawn and payable within the Briti^ Isles. ^ 
Or 

(b) Bills drawn within the British Isles upon sorile person resident 
therein. 

As regards the wording of bills of exchange, no particular form is 
required, but the following is usual. 

No London, 1st December, 19... 



;^2()Q : 0 : 0 

Three months after date pay to Mr. John Jones 

or order the sum of Two hundred pounds 

for value received. Henry Wilson. 


To Mr. George Brown, 

' 200 Lombard Street, 

London, E.C. 


In the above e.xample, Henry Wilson is the drawer," peorge 
Brown is the " drawee," and John Jones is the " payee." The 
amount for which a bill is drawn is usually placed in the top left-hand 
corner, and should this figure differ from the amount expressed in 
words in the body of the bill, the words govern the instrument as 
in the case of a cheque, which, of course, is a bill of exchange, as we 
have already noticed. The words " for value received " are not 
necessary, but are inserted in practically all cases. 

Wnen the drawee assents to the order of Henry Wilson, the ff)rmer 
will write the word " Accepted " across the face of the bill and add 
his signature. Having done so he is termed the " acceptor," and 
the bill will appear as under. 


No.. 



£200 


0 


London, 1st December. 19.*. 


Three montij^ pay to Mr. John Jdnes 

or, ordei the sufe^jjf'Jw^ liindred pounds ■ ■ 

. . for value ^ecei\^ed« -2 w 


To Mr. George Brovm, H cS g O 
200 Lombu-d StrcCT, ^ 

London, E.C. 


Hrnry Wilson, 
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The fdll^wing paragraphs enlarge somewhat upon the points 
already mentioned — 

^ (a) A bjjl must be signed by the person giving it, but becoifies 
a bilji of exchange before it is accepted. 

( 8 ) It must be for a sum certain in money, but may be payable 
in ^tated instalm^ts, and provide that if any instalment be over- 
due, the whole sum shall become payable. It may also provide 
that interest shall be paid at a stated rate,'in addition to, the sum 
for which the bill is drawn. ' ' 

(c) The drawee is not liable in any way until he has accepted 
the bill. 

(d) A bill may be payable to bearer, in which case it may«be 
negotiated without endorsement, or transferred by mere delivery. 
If it is payable to order, it cannot be transferred or fiegotiatcd 
unless the person to whose order it is drawn has endorsed it. 

The Date. 

A bill is not invalid if the date is omitted ; and any lawful 
holder may insert what he believes to be the true date. Tne 
acceptor should, however, be advised when a particular date has 
been inserted, in order that he may calculate corrc^ctly the due 
date of the bill. A bill may bear a date prior to, or after the date 
it was actually drawn, and may also be dated on a Sunday. 

Currency and Due Dates of Bills. 

To the currency of bills not payable on demand, three »days, 
called " days of grace,” are added ; and the due date falls on the 
last of the days of grace. Originally these days of grace# were 
granted as a favour, and this custom having»been continued for a 
loKg time, it was ultimately recognised by law. A holder may not 
pre»^t a bill to the acceptor h^r payinent until the last 4^iy of 
grace, nor he able to sue on the^bill until the day following. 

<n calculating the due^ateof a hell, ”«months ” mean calendar 
months, i.e.; from any one day of a month tbfithe same day of the 
next month, and three day^ of grace are added at the en^ of the 
term. . , ' ' * 

A bill dated 28th December drawn at two rt?onths* after date 
would complete its normal term on the 28th fobruary, to ^;ch 
must be added the thige days of grace, making the due date 3rd 
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March. But if February were leap-year, the two calej^cfer months 
would expire on the 28th February, so that one day of grace would 
be in February, and consequently the due date wouy l?e the 2nd 
March. 

In calculating due dates, no allowance is made fcr lacking Says in 
any month, 'fhus, if a bill was drawn on 31st ^ugust at six months 
after date, the normal currency of the bill would be completed on 
28th Fc^bruary (or th(>29th if in leap-year) to which must be added the 
three dyiys of grace, •naking the due date 3rd March. 

A'* bill dat(^ on either the 29th, 30th, or 31st October at four 
months after date completes its normal currency on the last day of 
February, whether that month has twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
days ; so that the due date would be 3rd March — adding the three 
days of grace. If a bill was drawn at four months after date 
and dated 28th October, the four caUmdar months would expire 
on 2Sth February and the due date would be 3rd Marcli. But should 
February iiavc twenty-nine days, b(‘ing leap-year, tlicn there would 
be one of the days of grace in February, and in this case the bill 
\iould be due on 2nd March, * 

In calculating the due date of a bill drawn at, say, sixty days after 
date, the period to b(i reckoned is not an inclusive one. TJiat is 
to say, a bill dated on the 27th March at sixty days date would 
become due on the 29th May as the number of days in March is not 
inclusive. 

When the last day ot grace falls on a Sunday, Christmas Day, 
Ooo(j Friday, or on a public fast or thanksgiving day appoint^jd by 
royal proclamation, a I ill is due and payable on the preceding busi- 
ness, day. If the ),ast day of grace is a Rank Holid^^^ then a bill 
is due and payable, on the next business day after the holiflay. 
Should the last day of grace be Sunday, and the Saturday a B^nk 
Holiday, then the bill wih be due and payable on the M«iday 
following. 

All .bills which, are not;.payQjble on.demand or at sight, fake tlwec 
days, of grace; but, bills dra^wn thus'. “On 1st Febniary, 1912, 
without grace ’ or “ On 1st Febniary,.1912, fixed," are respectively 
diie arid payable on that date, and no days of grace are allowed. 
It may be nlentLyned that Bank of England post-bills do not take 
the usual days of grace.,. These post-bills are drawn at seven days 
after sight, by one branch of fhe Bank of England upon another. 
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Post-bills %iiay be purchased at any of the branches of the Bank 
(or at th^ Cliief Office) witlioiit charge, and form a convenigpt 
means of retiitting nioiK'V. The bri^ichcs are ten in number, 
namely,® Western Biancli fbirlington Gardens, Law Courts 
Branch, Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manclu'ster, 
Ne\vcairtlc-on-Tyne,^nd Plymouth. If, however, a customer of 
the Bank of England accc'pts a bill ])aya]de|there, such bill will, 
of course, take the us\ial days of grac<‘. ^ * 

It may be menlioned that bills payable in France, Cermany,^and 
Italy have no days of gi ace ; and when a bill is drawn in one country 
and payable in another, tlie due date is fixed by the law of thecfumtry 
where the bill is payable. 

Acceptance. 

* 

An acceptance is cither (a) Gcuieral or unccuulilioFKil, {b) Qualified 
or conditional. We will, for coirvenieiua^, reproduce the form of 
accepted bill given in the early [>art of this ('hapter — 


No., 


London, 1st December, 19... 





£200 : 0 

Three monti^ |Lff5or^|late pay to .Mr. John Jones 
or order the su&if|f '3'\v;o l?5indred pounds 
for value recel^^d 3 


To Mr. Gcornie Brown, ^ 
• 200 Lombard Stret^ 
London, E.C. 


PQ 


u 

o 

K 

O 

(4 

o 


IIenky Wilson 


In the joregoing'instance, Gecrge Brown has assented uncon- 
ditionally to the order of Henry A\^ilst)n, sS tjiat tlie ^bove ^ill is 
generally, or unconditionally accepted! It is^ndt absolutely neces- 
sary that the word “ acceptecJ " be wrilten*across the 4a«e the 
bill, although this is the usual'custmn^ If the draw^ sf^^his name 
only acros? the bill, he has accepted it ; and an’^acccptance may 
be written even on the back of ^ bill. • 

Thfe following are instance of qTialified or conditional acceptances. 
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(a) Payable at a stated bank only, e.g . — 

\\ccepted payable at The Bank of Essex, Ltd., _ 

Lombard Slreet, and there*only. ^ 

George Brown., j 

(i>) Payable at a different date from tha^ stated on tl^e bill, 

e.g., on a bill drawn at three months after date — 

Accented payable fpur months after date. ) Qualification 
“ • George Brown.} as to time. 

(c) Payable for a less amount than that expressed by the bill, 

^.g., on a bill drawn for £200— 

Accepled payable for £100 (One hundred pounds) Qualification 

as to 

• George Brown. amount. 

c 

In cases where a bill is addressed to two or more persons (not 
being partners), and no one of them has the right to sign on behalf 
of the others, should one or more of them abstain from signing, then 
this is a further instance of a qualified acceptance. 

A holder of a bill can refuse to take a qualified acceptance, and if 
he cannot obtahi an unqualified acceptance, he may treat the bill as 
" dishonoured by non-acceptance." If a holder decides to take a 
qualified acceptance, the drawer and endorsers are released from all 
liabilities— unless they have expressly assented thereto. The holder 
of a bill is not necessarily the drawer, as the instrument may have 
been negotiated tVahsferred to another person) at the time it is 
presented to the drawee for acceptance. 1 his will perhaps be more 
apparent when we remember that, as already stated, a bill becomes a 
bill of exchange before it is accepted, and may consequently be 
negotiated or transferred before acceptance. 

Liabdlity o! Partierit to -a Bill. 

The liabilitjes of tfie several parties to a bill which*has been dis- 
hpnoufed_(by non-acceptance or non-payment) may be conveniently 
summarise(\.<.s follow^. The acceptor is the one who is primarily 
liable to Ae hotter. If the bill femains in the drawer's hands (i,e., 
i& not transferred^or negotiated) the acceptor remains liable to the 
drawer only. 
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When*4ie drawer transfers or negotiates the bill by endorsement 
to another, the drawer in his turn becomes liable in addition to the 
acceptor^; ^nd as every subsequent endorser becomes liable, •the 
more endorsements there are on a bttl, the better is ^he security, 
provided, of course, that the persons who have endorsed arc 
financially able t(^ undertake their liability. * 

It may here be stated that the holder of a bill is the person who 
has the instrument in his possession. Anyone, who in good faith, 
and for value, takes a bill complete and regular on the face of it, 
has a good title to the instniment, provided theA is no Gorged 
signature thereon. The holder of a bill may be any endorser, or the • 
payee, or the bearer (in cases where a bill payable to bearer has l}een 
transferred by mere delivery). * 

An acceptor undertakes that he will pay the bill in accordance 
with his acceptance. If a bill is payable to a third party, the 
acceptor is not liable if such payee's endorsement is forged. . Hi a 
bill drawn as under, the acceptor would not be liable if the bill came 
into the possession of someone who forged the endorsement of Henry 
Williams and transferred the instrument for value. 


No. 


London, 1st December, 19. 



£200 : 0 ; 0 

Three months after date pay to Mr. Henry Williams 
or order the sum of Two hundred pounds for value 
received. 

George Smith. 


To Mr. James Jones, 

• 200 Princes Street, 

London, E.C. 


On the dishonour of a bill, tile drawer and each ot the endorsers 

• • 

are liable, and the holder^ can*procee^ against whemspever h# wishes, 
but not unless the proper ftotices of jdishonoflr|have been duly given. 
Should an endorser pay a and receive H from tiTe holder, he may 
in turn sue the drawer or any previous efteJorser. ^ 

There are few defences at law «n an action qpon i kill, since tiie 
instrument itself is an acknowlectoient ola flebt. The only defences 
tljat can be pleaded ar&r- 
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(a) That no value was received. 

(d) That the bill was obtained by fraud. 

^c) That it was given in respect of an illegal contract (e,g., 
in respect <)f gaming debts). 

The above cl^ences, however, cannot be upheld against an 
innocent holder who has purchased the bill in g#od faith. Ittwill 
be seen later on what is meant by a “ holder in due course," the 
person who obtains an almost unassailable title to a bill. 

Stamp Liuties. 

TJ^e stamp duties on inland Bills of Exchange are as under— 
Payable on demand, or at sight, or on presentation, or within 


three days«fifter sight or date (for any amount), 2d. 

In all other casrs vvIumt (Ih* atiioiiiit i»f (hr hill dors not i \r('r<l 

/'in 

.. 2d. 

KxfTe<V^ /lO and dors not rxrrrd 

/•J5 

. . :id. 

.. /25 

Iso 

.. 6d. 

M ^*50 

ns 

.. 9d. 

/75 

£100 

.. Is. 

Exceeding ^^100 — 

* For cv(!ry coinplrtr /lOO, and any fractional ixirt of 
^100 

1 

. . Is. 


Inland bills must be written upon paper previously stamped. The 
stamp may not be impressed after they are made or executed ; and a 
stamp of insuhicient value cannot be ;iugmcntcd— a new bill .should 
be drawn. 

The following documents lue exempt from the above duties — 

(а) Letter written by a banker in the United Kingdom to any 

other' banker therein, dirc'cting the payment of any sufh of mongy 
—not being payable Slo bearer or to order— and such letter not 
being sent or delivered to the person to whom payment is to b5 
made, or to any person on '‘his behalf. * 

(б) Draft or order drawn by any banker in the (jnited Kingdonj 
upon any oth'^ banker therein, not payable to bearer or to order, 
and used only /or tht purpose bf settling an account between such 

. bafikers^. 

C V. 

t (c) Letter 'j 1 Credit granted ir fhe United Kingdom, authoris- 
ing that drafts slnill be drawn out of the United Kingdom 
pay^le therein. ' ^ 
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(d) Oli^qiies of Poor Law Unions, the Registrar of a County 

Court, and registered Friendly Societies. 

The du\y^)f 2d. on inland bills at sight, on demand, mi presen*ta- 
tion, payable within throe days after date or sight, may be 
denoted by either an adhesive or an impressed staqiji. 

A <ilioque, whicl]^-is a bill of exchange payable on demand, may 
therefore bear postage stamps. The ehan^e of duty from Id. 

to 2d. was made by the Finance Act, 1918. • 

* 0 

• • 

Presentment for Payment. 

On the due date of a bill, the banker will ]>resent it for payment 
at the place indicated in the acc(‘ptanre, evcai if the a('ee|)tor has 
stated before the due date that he will not pay the bill, of if he has 
failed, or is deceased. The bill need not be presented to the a('ce])tor 
personally. It is sufficient if it is pre.sented at his house or ])lace of 
business to anyone who appears to be in a position to deal with the 
business. If the bill is not presented on the due date, the drawer 
and endorsers are discharged from liability; but the accejitor^is 
still liable, although he may claim in resj'iect of any loss he may have 
suffered by reason of the delay. An acceptor is not obliged to send 
tor a bill ; it should be presented to him during his usual business 
hours. In cases where a bill is ac('ept(*d by one or m()re persons who 
are not partners, it is presented to each of them. If a cheque is 
tendered in payment, a bill will not be given up but attached to the 
cheqiie, and the bill will be surrendered onty when the cheque is 
paid. A banker will not accept in paymejiFa cheque which cannot 
be cashed by*tiie due date of the lull. If payment is made ii-^lcgal 
tender,^ a banker will, of course, deliver up tl^c bill to the acceptor. 
Sopie banks will not pay bills accepted l)y their customer^ and pay- 
able. at the bank unless the custumei% sends to the bank^special 
orders to pay such bills. Other fjanks will pay without any advice 
otter thin the usual acceptance/)!! t^e fao^ of the bill* Therformer 

* * • 

^ Gold is legal tender to any amount in flic British ftlcs. J3anlc of England 
notes are full legal tender for aijy sum above £5 fn England and Wales (not 
in Ireland or Scotland), except wluuj tendered l))fqie Bank of^iftglfnd itself 
or its branches. Hence follows this •curious result. A /5 ^te i.s not Icgf^ 
tender for a debt of IS ] but a £5 notf #n<l Id. constitulf Iegal*tender for a 
debt of £5 Os. Id. Silver is legal tender in amofints jiot exceeding forty 
shillings, and bronze in amounts no| exceeding of!e shilling. Currency Noics, 
issufd after the outbreak of viar in 1914, are legal tender to any amount. 
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is the safer course, and is generally adopted by banks the pro- 
vinces. The death or bankruptcy of an acceptor before payment of 
a Mil — if known to the banker— cancels the latter's autljorfly to pay 
such custom*er's acceptances.* , 

m 

Lost Bills. * 

# • 

If a bill has been lost or stolen after having been duly accepted, 
a custoqjer should at* once advise his banker to stop payment. 

Some 4)anks act mei^ly on a letter signed by a customer, giving 
particulars of tTie bill (or cheque), payment of which is to be stopped, 
whilst other banks require a special form to be signed. 

'Accommodation Bills. 

These ifre bills accepted, drawn, or endorsed, and put into cir- 
culation to enable one or more of the parties concerned to raise 
monsy by getting such bills discounted. The drawer or endorsers 
arrange to*provide the acceptor with funds to meet the bill on the 
due date ; but until value has been given, none of the parties is liable 
on the bill. As soon as value has been given {i.e., if the bill has been 
discounted) a holder in due course has a right of action against any of 
the parties, and it makes no difference if he is aware that the instru- 
ment is an accommodation bill. The above-mentioned expression 
of a “ holder in due course ” may be explained as under. 

A '' holder in due course " is one who has taken a bill complete 
and regular on the face of it, under the following conditions, namely — 
((^) That he became the holder of it before it was ov^due 
previous to its date of maturity), and without notice that 
it tad been previously dishonoured, if such was the case. 

(6) That he took^the bill in good faith and for value, and that 
at the time the bill was^^negotiated to him he had no notice wof 
any Refect in the title of iiie person who negotiated it. • 
Accommodation bills do not represent trade transactions, and a 
large volume of sjch billr in circulation i^ productive of mhch mis- 
chief.^ In 1857 we h(id a grave financial^crisis in this country, and a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed after the 
'■ pailic, caine' tp the do:ision that the main cause thereof was the 
great volume oJ\ accommodation paper in existence. At the 
present time there is ho floubt that the number and volume of the 
above class of bills in circulation much cmaller than formerly* 
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and shduM any be offered to a banker for discount, he is often able 
to detect their character by the making of judicious inquiries, com- 
bined with his own special knowledge of the business of the vzfrious 
parties. 

Endorsements. 

T^e various points already explained with regard to cheque 
endorsements are applicable to bills. For itstance, a blank endorse- 
ment may be converted into a special endgrsement, if tl^ endorser 
writes upon the bill the name of the person to whom or tc^ whos 
order it is to be paid, and a bill endorsed in blank becomes payabi 
to bearer. A bill may also bear a restrictive endorsement. 

We have already noticed that a banker is not liable for paying 
cheque bearing a forged or unauthorised endorsement, if draw 
upon his own bank, but he is liable in respect of a bill. A banke; 
therefore, before paying a bill, carefully scrutinises the endorse 
ments. If a bill is drawn payable to a specified person without th 
words “ or order," " or bearer " added, it is treated as being pa} 
abl^ to order, and therefore requires endorsement before it cajfi 1: 
transferred. The same remark, of course, applies to cheques. Th 
following points with regard to bill endorsements should be noted- 
(a) All bills should be endorsed by a customer before paying 
them into his bank for the credit of his account. • 

(!>) If a bill is payable to the order of two or more persons 
who are not partners, each of them must endorse. 

(c) The endorsement of an infant conleys a good title, but the 
infant himself is not liable on the bilk, 

(i) A^trustee or an executor may endorse a bill, but it is usual 
for the presenting banker, when sending^such bills to the paying 
banker to place after the endorsement the words " Endorsement 
ponfirmed," followed by the bank ^amp and an official signature. 

{e) An endorser " sans r4cours," i.l., " without recourse," is 
liable m resp^t of any Dr£vlous forties : though he is jiot liable 
if the li^l is unpaid.* 

(/) An endorser who is bankrupt cap transfei a good title to a 
person who takes a bill in good faith tq/d for value.* 

Fictitious Payee. 

There has been a good deal of fmxiety amo/igst bankers ip recent 
years owing to the’^leftsion of the House of Lords in the case of 
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Vagliano v. Bank of England. This decision was concefned with 
the question of a fictitious payee, and the matter deserves close 
attciTtion owing to certain risks which may attach to the negotiation 
of bills of a certain character. ISy section 8 of the Bills of Excllange 
Act, 1882, a bill^s payable to bearer, if it is expressed to be so 
payable, or if the only or the last endorsement is :#i endorsement in 
blank. Of course a bill payable to bearer needs no endorsement. 
3ut by sc^ion 7 of theVet it is provided that where the payee is 
L fictitious or non-existirfg person the bill may be treated as payable 
o beaPer. The case of Vagliano, referred to above, was decided 
II 1891, and it is very important as showing what liability may 
.ttaoii to a banker at whose bank bills are made payable, and how 
iich liability may be avoided. The facts of the case were as follows : 
Messrs. C. Petridi k Co. were a firm carrying on business at Con- 
tantinople. Vucina, a foreign correspondent of the firm of Messrs, 
^agliaito, who carried on business in London, was in the habit of 
[rawing bills on Messrs. Vagliano to the order of Petridi & Co. A 
Jerk who was employed liy Vagliano forged certain bills, having 
lims’t'lf put in the name of Petridi as payees, and that of Vucina 
.s drawer. As the bills were payable to the order of Petridi an 
ndorsement was necessary, and he forged the endorsement of 
’etridi and made it an endorsement to a non-existing person to 
vhom he gave the name Maratis. The bills were made payable 
Lt the Bank of England. When they were presented in due course 
Lt the bank the bills we^e paid across the counter. In this way 
he clerk of Vagliano managed to secure something like £70,000 
or himself. At length th^ forgeries were discovered, and the ques- 
ion then arose as to who should bear the losses incurreeP, Vagliano 
)r the Bank of England^ It^was eventually decided that the bills 
having been ‘'made payable tj a non-existing person, they were’ 
payable to bearer, and t^^at flie bqjik incurred no responsibility 
through having treated them as suqh. It was al^o held that a 
fictitious non exiting person «ncludd^ a real person who never ^ 
had or i/as intended to have any right in the bill, and 'who was 
named by way of pretence only. • 

This doctrine has been^ extended tp cheques as well as to bills, 
thoiigh there %ay be circumstances* under which, in the case of 
cheques^ at any rate, it will not apply, as two or three recent cases 
have shown. Still, this is only an Hlustratiqft of the care that 
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L;aiijvci7 mast take if they deal with bills, a thing which is one of 
their principal lines of business. 

« 

Disj»unting Bills. 

Unless he is prepared to run the hsk oi a scnons joss, a oaiiKcr 
must exercise the greatest caution in discounting bills of exchange. 
Every person whose name appears on a iSll as drawer, acceptor, 
or endorser is legally liable to pay the sanfe if sued, by the holder, 
if everything else in connection with the docuinent is in-order, 
though, of course, the accejjtor is the person who is primarily liable. 
Sometimes a banker may make confidential inquiries as tOi the 
financial status of the acceptor, and this is not a dillicult matter in 
the majority of cases, as bills of exchange are gend'ally made 
payable at the acceptor’s bank. This, however, is only an addi- 
tional precaution. It is to the holder of the bill, very freefucjitl}) 
one of his own customers, that the banker looks for an indemnity 
in case the bill is not met at maturity, and it is the jiersonal experi- 
ence*that he has had of the holder's financial carei'r which niJtkcs 
him arrive at a decision whether he will discount the bill or not, 
If the balance of the current account of the customer is small, oi 
if it has been repeatedly overdrawn, or if the customer has drawn 
cheques which the banker has been compelled tb return marked 
R/D, no arrangement having been made as to an overdraft, the 
banker will be very chary as to discounting a bill for such a person 
un(pss he is personally aware of the pcrfect*stability of one or more 
of the endorsers. On the other hand, if’ the customer’s financial 
career has Jjeen in every way satisfactory, the banker will feadily 
discount a bill, charging the market rate f^r the accommodation 
, No prudent banker will ever take a*bill unless it is (indorsed by 
tht, person for whom he discounts ii, wliether such endorsement 
is legally necess^ry^ or not. And, again, owing to the difficulties 
which fnay arise *in the case*of^mei^ accommodation bills,iit is the 
practice of, many banker^ to require some %^^idence as to the bills 
discounted being trade bill^. 

When he has discounted a bill, the oariKer Decqpies me nojaei 
in due course, and he is the person to sue upon.llie in case itis 
not paid, or to look to the party whom^e ha^ accommodated for 
s^isfaction. In order, feow^^r, to be secure as to his remedies, 
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the banker must take the greatest care to present the at the 
proper time and to give the proper notices of dishonour. If he 
fails to do this he may himself be the loser in the lonj nfn. It is 
needless to s*ay that the banlfer must see that the bill is in correct 
form and properly stamped. * 

There is no general inclination on the part ^ English bankers 
to discount foreign bills at all, nor inland bills which have more 
than six ^nonths to ruft. 

Further remarks it|Don discounting bills will be found in 
Chapter VIII. * 

Unpaid and Dishonoured Bills. 

When the drawee refuses to accept a bill, or when after accepting 
it the draSvee, who has now become the acceptor, refuses to pay 
the same on its due date, the bill is said to be dishonoured. It 
is the usual custom (although it is not absolutely necessary) to 
“ note " an inland bill dishonoured by non-acceptance or non- 
payment. Noting is a second formal presentment of the bill to 
the acceptor, by a Notary Public, who attaches to the bill a ticket 
upon which is written the answer given by the acceptor who has 
dishonoured the bill. 

When no Notary Public is available, any householder or respon- 
sible resident mdy sign a certificate (in the presence of two witnesses) 
recording the dishonour of the bill. This certificate should be fol- 
lowed by an exact copy of both the back and front of the bill, and 
the form must bear a stamp duty of one shilling which may be 
denoted by postage stafmps. The form of certificate is that shown 
on nejet page. « 

A bill must be noted on the day of dishonour or the next suc- 
ceeding business day, and tlie expenses of noting may be recovered 
from any person who is a*- party to the bill. The holder cf a 
dishonoured bill must give notice at once to all parties whom 
he desires ta hold responsil^e. ^When, an inland bill is dis- 
honoured by non-acceptance, the Hblder, upon giving due 
notice to the drawer and endorsers, c^n sue any one of them in 
'respect of ‘the,Jbill. An endorser who hfis paid a dishonoured bill 
c*an sue any^ot tho previous endG»*sors, provided they have received 
due notice of dishonour. ^When a customer receives a dishonoured 
bill from his banker, the former should give n^ice to the drawer and 
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Form of Notice of Protest. 


Know* all men that I A B (householder) of 
• in the foiinty of • in 

the JJfiited Kingdom, at the request of C D, there 

being no Notary Public available did on the • day 

of • • 19.... at demand payment 

(or acceptance) of the bill of exchange hereu|ider written from E F 

to which demand he made answer. Vherefore 

• # 

I now, in the presence of G H and I K, do hereby ^xotest tl^e saic' 
bill of exchange. 

(Signed) A B 


f 


G H 

Address 
Occupation 
I K 

Address 

Occupation 


Witnesses. 


each endorser. The neglect to send such a notice within a reasonable 
time will discharge the drawer and endorsers from liability. 

In the absence of special circumstances, the following are the 
rules for giving notice within a reasonable time-r 


(a) Where the person giving and the person to receive notice 
re.side in the same place, the notice must be given or sent off in 
time to reach the latter on the day after fhe dishonour of the bill. 

(b) Where the person giving and the person to receive notice 
.reside in*different places, the notice must be sent off on flie day 

after the dishonour of the bill, if th<ire is*a post at a convenient 

* hour on that day, and if there is no such post on that day, then 
t)y the next post thereafter.# 

• • • 

• Eacli party to whom jiotiee pf di#hon%ur has heei^ givenf has the 
same time*in which to gTVe notice,to any bther parties to the bill 
whom he desires to make jesponsible. 

If an acceptor dishonours ^ bill at mafiuriiy, an enaorser 
pays the amount to the holder, %uch endorser ean sift the drav^er 
and any of the previous endorsers. 

•Notice of a dishoiiouied may be given either in writing or 
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verbally — the former being, of course, the usual way.® *The cus- 
tomer who has received a dishonoured bill from his bankers should 
semi a notice to the drawer, after the following mannef — 

• • . 

(a) To Drawer. 300 Fenchurch Street, « 

London, E.C, 

^ Ath Jan., 19.- 

Dear Sir, — Please t%ke notice that John Smith’s acceptance to 
WilliamJ’ackson for £400 due 3rd inst., and payable at the Western 
Banli of EngMnd, Ltd., Reading, of which you are the drawer, 
has been this day returned to me dishonoured by non-payment. 

I therefore have to request immediate ])ayment thereof. 

* Yours faithfully, 

To ^ 

\b)^To an Endorser. 300 Fenchurch Street, 

• London, K.C., 

Ath Jan., 19.. 

i)ear Sir, — Please take notice that John Smith’s acceptance to 
William Jackson for £400 due 3rd inst., payable at the Western 
Bank of England, Ltd., Reading, and bearing your endorsement, 
has been this day returned to me dishonoured by non-payment. 

I therefore liaVc to request immediate payment thereof. 

Yours faithfully. 

To 

Should the bill be \^ongly described, this will not invalidate 
the luj^tice, provided the person receiving such notice Las not been 
misled by such misdirection. 

If a notice is sent throu^i the post, delay or miscarriage on the 
part of Ijie Post Oflice will luft relei^se the person to whom the nofice 
is addressed Should a drawer pr .endorser be deceased, notice 
should ke givt^n tt) his refreseitatiye* aivl in the case of a bank- 
ruptcy notice may begfven to tke tnistee* or to the bankrupt. When 
a banker is acting as an t\^ent for his customer in collecting a bill, he 
Vilf return it to the customer on di,shonQur. The customer should 
then send tlie’ neOessary notice foUhe drawer and endorsers. In 
cases where a banker has discounted a bill [i.e., purchased it) he will 
retain the bill, and advise his customk and all other parties wheai 
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he desires to hold responsible. The notice sent by the banker is 
similar to*t}^| examples already given. 

The Western Bank of England, Ltd., 
Read»g. 

To of 

Pleiise take notice that X Y’s draft £ • upon 

A B of dated ^ at 


due. 


after 

months ^ date 

payable at and upon which you 

are liable as (insert drawer, endorser, or acceptor as the case 
may be) has been returned to us dishonoured by (non-payment or 
non-acceptance) and we have to request that you will make 
immediate payment thereof together with expenses amoun'dng 
to £ • , 


In cijpes where a customer receives notice from his banker of the 
dishonour of a bill, not accompanied by the bill itself, the customer 
need not send notice to the various partitis, as this will have been 
already done by the banker. 

When a customer receives the bill from his banker,^it is necessary 
for the former to send out tlie required notices. When a bill, which 
a banker has discounted for a customer, is returned unpaid to the 
banker, he will debit the amount (plus expenses) to the customer's 
account. The full amount of the bill lias been already credited to 
the customer at the time of discounting. Tiic banker retains the 
bill, enters particulars in a book generally termed the " Returtied 
Bills Register," and sends out the notii:es. ^f coiu'se, where a 
banker has received a bill for collection, he does not credit the 
amount to the customer until the Ijill ha? been duly paid ; therefore 
in cases of (Jishonoqr, the bill is reUirned to the customer. 

Case of Naed. 

Occasionally the drawer or *n endorser oi^ Din oi exijn^nge wyi 
place on the face thereof — 


In case of need apply to Henry Jon*, 

- 400 •Gresham Street, 

. London, E.C. 


5—{i532) 
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Henry Jones is termed a referee in case of need/' or shortly, a 
•' case of^ need." The object of the above words ^orf a bill is to 
enable a holder to resort \o the " case of need," should Jhe bill be ' 
dishonoured^ by non-acceptance or non-payment. • 

The holder of an inland bill dishonour^ by non-acceptance 
and which bears the name of a " case of need,” may use his own 
discretion as to whether or not he will avail himself of that right. 

Tffe holder, if he* desires, can make an immediate demand upon 
efther the (irawer or an endorser, and he should give both parties 
notice of the dishonour of the bill, but it is not necessary to have the 
•bill noted in a case of this description. 

Where a " case of need " accepts a bill on behalf of any other 
party ‘thereto, this is termed an "acceptance for honour," and 

. should be in the following form — 

« • 

AcccH)tcd for honour and account of X Y Z & Co. (drawer or 
endorser as the case may be), with £ s. d. notarial charges, 

, and will be paid if regularly presented when due. i 

A B C & Co. 

The purport of the above is, that if the bill is not paid at maturity, 
Messrs. A B C & Co. will pay the amount for the honour of the 
drawer or an endorser, as the case may be. 

Should the acceptance not state for whose honour it is made, it 
will be taken to b(^for the honour of the drawer. 

t 

Discharge of Elhl. 

• • 

A bill is discharged {i.e., the rights of action of all parties thereto 

are extinguished) in tlie following ways— 

(а) By payment at*„(or after) the due date, by or on behalf of 
the acceptor, to \he legal Holder. This is termed " payment in 
due coarser" and i^the pual method in which a bill is disch^arged. 

« Should an acceptor pay a bill before the due date, the instrument 
■is not discharged^ and may be re-issued at any time prior to its 
* ihafurity, but oathe due date the bill is, of course, discharged, and 
canrwf DC ce-issued. A tvH. payable on demand cannot, of course, 
be re-issuec}, * 

(б) A holder may, aAer the di^e djite, renounce his rights of 
action against the acceptor, which will be done either by making 
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a renunciation in writing, delivering the bill to the acceptor, or 
by cancellation. » 

(c) Should a bill during negotiation come into Hie possession 
oi tne acceptor as a holder in due course, this will operate as a 
discharge. ^ • 

*(d) In the case of an accommodation bill, payment by the party 
accommodated is a disclnuge. 

Payment should be made to the tnie hoiaer, out payment to a 
finder or a thief made without negligence, will operate as a discharge. 

Forgery. 

We have seen that a banker paying a bill bearing a forged endorse-^ 
ment is liable thereon. A banker is under no legal obligation to pay 
bills accepted payable at his bank. He has the right to inform his 
customer that such bills must be domiciled (t.tf., accepted payj[ble) 
at the customer's place of business, and a cheque drawn ^n thfe bank 
for the amount on the due date. The banker, of course, pay 
bills domiciled with him, but he is not bound by law to do so. He 
must, however, pay in respect of cheques, and consequently he is * 
protected in regard to forged or unauthorised endorsements, though 
this is only by statutory authority. 

Forgery consists not only in writing feloniously another person's 
name, but also in the alteration of a bill already signed. The 
writing of a form of a bill of exchange above the signature of another 
person amounts to forgery, if the signature^was not given expressly 
for ‘'that purpose. If an endorsement which was necessary to 
transfer a bill is found to be a forgery, the iiolder has no title to the 
instrument.* If the endorsement was not necessary, i,e., if Hie bill 
had been endorsed in blank, and was coq^equAitly payable to bearer, 
although in that blank endorsement tjiere is a forgery, the holder 
secitires a good title, for the reason tlfht, Jilthough he took the bill 
with a forged endqrsement, he did not take it through a forged endorse- 
iftent. That is to say, the blllavas ftlreai!^' payable t^ bearS^ (being 
endorsed iif blank), and could consequently be trai^f erred Without 
any further signature. 

Alteration of Bill. 

Closely connected with the question of'for^pry is that of the 
alteration of a bill, aqd against this*a banker nTust be on his guard. 

It is provided by sedion 64 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
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“ (1) Where a bill or acceptance is materially alterea witnoui me 
assent of all parties liable on the bill, the bill is avoided«except as 
against a party who has h^self made, authorised, of assented to 
the alteration, and subsequent endorsers. Provided that Sphere a 
bill has been nfaterially altered, but the alteration is not apparent, 
and the bill is in the hands of a holder in due course, such holder 
may avail himself of the bill as if it had not been altered, and may 
enforce^payment of it, according to its original tenor. (2) In par- 
ticular the following alterations arc material, namely, any alteration 
of the date, the sum payable, the time of payment, the place of 
payment, and, where a bill has been accepted generally, the addition 
of a place of payment without the acceptor's assent." If an 
alteratioi^is made it must be initialled by all parties to the bill. 

This section of the Act was carefully considered and applied 
irf a^case in 1896, Schol field v. Earl of Londesborough, where a bill 
originally ^1 raw n for upon stamped paper sufficient to cover 
£3,500 was fraudulently changed from the £500 to £3,500. The bill 
hy.d been drawn with blank spaces, which facilitated thcr fraud. 
But it was held that the acceptor of a bill of exchange owes no duty 
to the drawer of the same, or to any other person who is a party to 
the bill, other than to pay it on presentment, so that if the bill 
is accepted as presented, the acceptor is not liable, even thougli he 
has been negligent, to a holder for value of a bill fraudulently 
altered after acceptance. This decision appears, at first sight, 
to conflict with the 4ld cheque case of Younf^ v. Grote, where a 
customer was held responsible for the loss arising through his leaving 
blank spaces in a cheque so that a fraudulent person was able to 
alter the 'same. But the distinctio'n is clear. In the case of a,bill 
of exchange, there is no privity of contract except between immedi- 
ate parties, so far as a dut^' to avoid negligence, etc. , is concerned. 
In the base of a cheque there is direct connection between the banker 
and hj^ customey, and each is bbun^ not to ac^ negligftiUy to the 
detriment ot " the oth^r.^ For sonic ye^r^ it was doubted whether 
the mere lea\dng of blank spaces in a cheque so as to permit of 
alCeratk)nG 'being ma(Je‘>was sufficient* evidence of negligence so as 
to charge ^a-1:u^omer with aqy ‘loss Vhich might arise through 
payment of the increased amount of a cheque. It was decided 
by the House of*Lord^ in Uie ca*e of the London Joint Stock 
Bank V. Macmillan (1918) that it* was.* (See page 38.) * 
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Allonge/ 

In cases where tliere is no room on a bill for further endorse* 
ments, a §lip, called an “ allonge/* is pasted on to the end to take 
further signJtures. The first endorsei|^ent on the allonge should be 
writ t gif partly on the bill as well, in order to show that the two papers 
relate to each other. An allonge is seldom met wilii ; but in cases 
wher# a bill (or che’^ue) has been sent by an English business house 
to the Continent in payment of an account, it ^ sometimes presented 
for payment to the banker in ICngland upon whom it is dratyi, with 
an allonge attached. In most Continental countries, the trans- 
ference of a bill or cheque must be by a special endorsement ; and 
as cheques and bills pass through more hands on the Continent 
than in England — fewer people having banking accounts — (he 
allonge is occasionally met with in these cases. In Engjand it is 
the custom to pay cheques into one's bank as soon as received ; 
but on the Continent, and in Germany especially, they are negotiated 
and transferred from one person to another, with far mor<» frequency 
than is the case in our own country. 

Issue^ of Bill. 

In dealing with the subject-matter of this chapter, it has been 
assumed all through that the bill of exchange has got into circulation 
properly. But a word or two must be added by way of caution, 
pointing out a danger which may arise in certain cases, if by any 
chance a bill has not been properly issued. Just as a deed is of no 
effect at all until it has been delivered, that ij, put forward with the 
full and free consent of the person who has signed and sealed it, 
so a bill of exchange, although complete in fonn, may be of no value 
at all becau^ it has never been delivered. Thus, a bill may be 
drawn by a merchant and placed in his^deskf If the bill is stolen 
by any dishonest person, and an acceptance forged, with possibly 
the addition of one or more enc^rscmfnts,, the person intc^ whose 
possession ,it comys has no right of action against the drawer, 
whatever may be his renaedic^ against tl^ partis, ossumiitfe that 
one of the endorsements is genuine. • There* has been no delivery 
of the bill, and until there ha» been a delivery there is no liahifitv. 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

The following are a few useful notes of a g^ner^l character. 

^ (a) If the words apd ^gures^in al)ill differ, Js the words govern 
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the instrument, some banks wilJ advise their customef and the 
acceptor of the amount as given in words, which will then be 
wijtten in red ink above the amount in figures. Othen banks 
return suclf bills for correction, and this is the better plan. 

(b) An acceptor may pay a bill at any time during banking 
hours on the die date. He may refuse at one period of the day, 
and pay at another. 

(c) Notice of dishofiour of a bill is excused on occasions where 
after wasonable diligence has been exercised notice cannot be 
given ; for e^mple, if the person to whom notice should be sent 
cannot be reached. This holds good, however, only during the 
tijne that it is not possible to find the party, but should it at any 
time become possible to find him, the notice must be given. 

(d) Ar^ acceptance may be given before the drawer has signed 
tiis name. 

* (4) Acceptances made by a partner in a non-trading concern 
are not binding upon the undertaking, but only upon the 
individual signer. 

• (/) When a bill is returned by a banker unpaid, owing to Vhere 
being an insufficient balance on the customer's account, the bill 
is generally marked R/A (i.e., Refer to Acceptor). 

(g) In the case of the holder of a bill agreeing with the acceptor 
to take some particular security in lieu thereof, and the particu- 
lars are embodied in the form of a deed, the bill is said to be 
discharged by “ merger " into a superior contract, i.e., the bill 
is cancelled by the creation of the new deed. 



CHAPTER IV 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE (FOREIGN) 

Introauctory Remarks. 

In the last chapter the statutory definition of an inland bill 
was giv^n. Any othtr bill of exchange, provided it complies with 
the requirements of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, is a foreign bill. 

The law as to foreign bills is, in the main, the same as that,which 
is applicable to inland bills. The differences as to stampin,;f and 
proceedings upon dishonour are important and arc fully referrtjd 
to in this chapter, but it must also be noted that it is quite a common 
thing for foreign bills to be drawn at one or more " usances,',' 
the term “ usance " signifying customary time, that is, the time 
of payment as fixed by custom, having regard to the plact; where 
the bill is drawn and tlie place where it is payable. Tlie true date 
of payment is calculated by adding the three days of grace to the 
usance. * 


Form <)f Foreign Bill. 

A foreign bill generally consists of a set of three bills, identical 
in terms, except that each is expressed to be payable only on 
condition that neither of the other two has been paid. If the 
medium of the post is made use of for the transmij>sion of these 
bills, they are sent under separate covers, and the risk of losing the 
bill — for the three constitute one document, unless more than one 
part i§ accepted — is thereby greatly diminislutl. 

The following is a form of foreign bill (first exchange) — 

London, 


Exchange for ^2,000‘ 


29ih^November, 19.. 



To 

The American Import 
Co., New York. 


At Sixty days after sight yay this First of Exchange 
(Second and Third of Uie same tenor and date unpaid) 

Jo our Order the sum qf Two thousand dollars 

Valut jeceived-jL i— # w'hich 

place to account.* • 

For and on behalf of 

, T^ English* Exporj Co.,' LtB. 
John White, Dimetor.* ' 

George QLACK^tSecretary. 

SI 
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The second and third copies of the above bill would, of course, 
embody similar particulars 

The first is the only one which would be stamped, as it is the 
fir^ to reacji the drawees. The object of drawing bills in sets is to 
avoid loss in case of shipwreck or miscarriage. ‘ ^ 

Should the IJnglish Export Company, Ltd,, have, say, $2,000 to 
pay to another firm in New York, it will be seen'that, if the E“:port 
Company draws a billion the American Import Company payable 
to the ortlcr of the New York firm to whom the drawers are indebted, 
this wiff adjust the amounts as between the three parties. 

L(jl us make this clearer. If A B cS: Co. of London owe C D & Co. 
of New York $2,000, and E F & Co. of New York owe a like sum 
to •A B & Co., if A B & Co. draw a bill on E F & Co. payable 
to C D & Co, or order, this will adjust the three debts. In practice, 
however, is unlikely that the three accounts would be quite 
adjusted by one bill. In all probability there would be an account 
current between the tliree parties, which would be settled only at 
certain intervals ; but the example has been given to show how 
foreign bills may adjust accounts between vju'ious parties, 

A large number of foreign bills are drawn, not to the order of the 
drawer, but to some third party named in the bill. 

Stamp Duties. 

It is usual to ‘state the amount of a foreign bill in the currency 
of the country where it is payable. The amount of stamp duty 
on the above-named bill is determined by converting the value of the 
foreign currency as stated (at the rate of exchange on the date of'the 
bill) into the English equivalent. 

The^ stamp duty on foreign bills is the same as tha\. for inland 
bills ; but in cases of ijills drawn out of, and expressed to be pay- 
able out of, the United Kangdom, but endorsed, negotiated, or 
actually ^paid in the United kingdom, the duty is as under — * 
Where the amount exceeds £5Q and does not exceed ^flOO, 6d. 
Where ilie aniimnt exceeds £ 190 , tjie'duty is 6d. for every 
and aleo for every fractional part thereoL 
In the example of foreign bill already given, it must be stamped 
with an impress^ed stamp at the same, rate for inland bills. When, 
however, bilE i*e rtceived in this country, drawn and expressed to be 
payable out of the United If ingdom, but endorsed, negotiated, or paid 
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therein, a^esive stamps, called foreign bill stamps, of the above- 
mentioned Value must be at once affixed. When a foreign bill is 
received in England, it is not necessary to notice that the foreign stamp 
duty is cortectly denoted. What n^ist be done, hc^'ever, is to 
see tji#t the bill is properly stamped in accordance with English law. 

It should be noted that bills drawn in the Chaniiil Islands or the 
Isle Man are regarded as inland bills, with the exception only 
of the stamp. As the financial arrangeincnVs of those islands are 
independent of this country, such bills are, for the purposcs^d stamp 
dut y, considered as foreign bills subject to the adhejiiive ai valorem 
stamp, if drawn at more than three days after sight or date. 

In the case of bills drawn in English currency by an English com- 
pany, firm, or individual, upon any drawee located in Belgian, Dutth, 
or Danish towns, and accepted payable in England, it is^necessary 
to sec that stamps of the respective nationalit ies arc affixed, otherwise 
the holder cannot sue on the bill in a foreign court. • 

It should be noted that in the case of foreign chcquc%or foreign 
three day bills, the drawer, the person into whose hands the instru- 
ment ftrst comes unstamped in this country, and the person to whom 
it is presented for payment, are the only ones who may affix tlie 
adhesive stamp. 

As regards inland cheques and three day bills, the drawer and the 
person to whom the instrument is presented for payment are the 
only ones who may affix the stamp. If, therefore, any person 
other than those above described should attach a stamp, such 
stamping would be invalid. 

Acceptance. 

In accepting a foreign bill made payable after sight, the date of 
its maturity (i.e., due date) is calculated# notVrom the date of the 
bill itself, but from the day it is seen sighted " by the drawee. 
Therefore, the simple specimen ^f bilT alr#»ady given will,» on its 
being dujy*accepted, appear as shown on next page. 

may be mentioned thi^t there ai^ no^ajs of gra*e in tRe case 
of bills on Nhw York State, France, Germany, Italy^ Sweden^ Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, aiM Belgium. Jn Russia thej:e#are ^o 
da)re of grace, although bills*may be presenteef for payMUpnt on one of^ 
the business days immediately after the due date ; T^ut firms of good 
standing in Russia do not take advantage of th&e extra days. 
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London, 

29/A November', 19.. 


Exchange for $2,000. 

At Sixty days 


4/- \ 

Stamp. I to our 


At Sixty days this First of Exchange 

(Second and sgi«e tei^or and date unpiid) 

to our^rdegl^h^6^in15^YF^o th^and^ dollars 

:4- wliich 


/ 

• V The\English Expoi 


To • VTHEA^fiNGL 

The American Import W: 

Co„ New York. ^George 


TiiE^^EbjGLiSH Export Co., Ltd. 
•,^HN White, Director. 
^George Black, Secretary. 


Disposal of Bills. 

In the foregoing example of a foreign bill, it will be seen that, to 
forwUr^ the bill to New York for acceptance, and then to have it 
returned to London duly completed, afterwards sending it to New 
York for payment, would entail much trouble and loss of time. This 
, delay would be further increased if the proceeds of the bill Vere 
remitted to London. To avoid such delay, the drawers of the 
above-named bill can deal with it as follows. 

They can discount the bill with their bankers, and if the drawers 
keep an account ^^'ith the London branch of an American bank, the 
bill would be discounted with very little delay, as the bank would 
be quite conversant with the financial position of the drawees — which 
information we are alreiidy aware is of great importance to the 
banker when deciding as Jo discounting a bill. Should the drawers 
keep their account at an English bank, they might even then dis- 
count t*lie bill with the London branch of the American bank, or 
as an alternative, the bill could be sold to a bill broker, as English 
banks do not discount very n^my bills payable abroad. ^ ^ 

The bih brokers (and f6reign bankers in London) meet on every 
Tuesday ^and Thursday in ^ the RoJ^al pxclxinge, London,* for the^ 
purposq of buying and selling foreign bills. • \t should be stated that 
the bill brokers have special knowledge and information with regard 
to the finuncisJ standing of banks, financial houses, and business 
firms in many cfiffqfent parts of tlje Vorld. 

' Recently several of the large joint-stock banks in London have given 
much more attention to foreign business tljan formerly. 
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J5y discouijting the bill, the drawers are able to obtain the use of 
tlie money as represented by the bill (less the charge for discounting) 
at a very mu^h earlier date than they otherwise would have done. 

In cas|s where a bill is drawn upon a*coiintry not far distant, It 
may be sent to the drawees for acceptance and return. The bill 
may then be taken for discount to a bill broker, bank, or discount 
house (t.tf., a company whose particular business is bill dLscounting). 
Of course, where a bill is drawn upon drawees resident in a distant 
country, such bill will be discounted before acceptance — but*(j{ tliis 
we shall speak later. 

In practice, most foreign bills are drawn payable to the order of 
third parties. 

Noting and Protesting. 

We have seen that it is usual (tliough not absolutely necessary) 
to note an inland bill dishonoured by non-acceptance or non-pay* 
ment, and that on the second formal presentment by tl^ Notary 
Public to the acceptor himself, or at the place where the bill is made 
payable the notary records its non-acceptance or non-payment 
by writing upon a slip — i.c., a noting ticket — the answer given. 
This slip is then attaclied to the bill. The object of noting a bill 
is to have an official record of the refusal to comply with the notary's 
demand for acceptance or payment. 

In the case of a foreign bill, after it has been noted, it is then " pro- 
tested." A " protest " is a document drawn up and signed by a 
notarj^, and contains — • 

(a) A formal declaration by a notary tljat he has presented a 

bill for acc^tance or payment. 

»(b) Every particular of the bill. 

(c) The reason given for dishonour. • 

Protesting is necessary in the case of fcreign bills, since a protest 
signed by a notary is conclusive legal evidence of due preseiftation 
of j bill, anti is looked upon in most foreign courts as the only proof 
of dishonour. 

When a banker presents a bill for {)a 5 nTieijt on the^due date’ and 
such bill is dishonoured, the* presentment the notary* n^ust fee 
made on the due date, of not? later than the nc;!^ succeeding , 
business day ; but the actual document of protest is not usually 
drawn up until the next dav. 
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It should be mentioned that noting or protesting a bill does not 
obviate the necessity of sending notice of dishonour to all parties. 
Nojiotice, of course, need be sent to the drawee. ^ - 

A dishon(fured cheque bcaiing foreign endorsements may be pro- 
tested. When a customer pays such a cheque into his bank, the 
former will usiAlly be asked to give instructions as to whether or 
not the cheque is to be protested if dishonoured. 

Should a customer pUy into his bankers for collection, bills bearing 
foreign^ndorsements, and the bankers omit to protest the bills if 
dishyioured, shice this omission will free the drawer and endorsers 
from liability, the bank would be held liable for any loss incurred 
by their neglect to protest. The extent to which the banker 
• is fiablc will depend upon the particular circumstances of the case. 
Of course j(as sometimes happens) if instructions worded “ Incur no 
expenses " were on the bills, the collecting banker would be in order 
in’n^t protesting. 

Documentary Bills. 

Very often a bill will have attached to it shipping dociAnents 
referring to either the export or import of certain goods in respect of 
which the bill is drawn. Such a bill will be termed by a banker a 
“ documentary bill." Conversely, when no documents are attached, 
the bill is said to be " clean." 

Now let us deal with documentary bills at some length, as they 
are used to an enormous extent in connection with the export and 
import trades. I n fact^ the export and import trades are practically 
financed throughout by ^means of thase bills. 

* Let us take a simple example. If a firm in Calcuttc^ — whom we 
will t&m the Calcutta Machinery Company — desires to have sent 
to them from Phiglan^ a shipment of various kinds of machinery, 
the procedure will usually bojas follows — ^ 

The Machinery Company will send to their buying agent in Eng- 
land, arj, " indent " giving full pairticulars ‘of the* machinery to b,e 
shipped to Cafcutta. An indent is \he name given to an order for 
goods feceivedtdrom abroad. The buying agents in England — 
whom w# wiK term the, Birmingham Trading Company — ^will then 
t?Jce the in^erft ip hand and plpc6 ordbrs for the goods. Many 
colonial houses have agents in England to attend to the purchase 
and shipment of gobds. 
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i>uw, ulc leading Company having purchased the goods, will 
make th^ necessary arrangements for shipment. When the slip- 
ping company is satisfied that the goqfLs are on board in good oi^er, 
it wijl Visually (after payment of the freight) sign and hand to the 
Trading Company, three bills of lading, each containing identical 
particulars of the goods shipped, and bearing a sixpenny impressed 
stamp. As regards the freiglit on shipmeiits, this is frequently 
paid in advance, so that we will assume the Trading Coifljjajjy to 
make this payment, as has been already noticed. wdl be 

necessary to effect marine insurance on the goods. An insurance 
policy will be made out and will contain particulars of the goods to 
be shipped, together with the various terms of such insurance. 
The policy will generally be issued in duplicate ; and in cases where 
the policy cannot be prepared promptly, a slij) called a “ covering 
note ” (or " cover note," as it is often termed) is given by Uie 
insurers as an undertaking that a policy will be duly i^^sued. 

In some cases, shippers have what is termed an " open " or 
“ floating " policy, wliich is a policy for a round sum, e.g., £20,000, 
£50,000, and so on. In this case, the i)arliculars of each shipment 
are endorsed on the policy, instead of a new one being prepared. 

The Trading Company will require the various suppliers of the 
goods to furnish invoices in "triplicate," i.e,, three copies. Ihe 
Trading Company will next obtain the statement of dock charges, 
and also the railway company's invoices for carriage. Now, all 
the necessary documents having been obtaiiied, the Trading Com- 
pany will make out ils statement showiii^ the separate amounts 
of the manufacturers’ invoices, to which will be added the various 
cl^arges in connection with thd shipment, namely 
Dock Charges 
Freight, 

Railway Carriage, 

►Marine Insurance, 

Stamp* Puty *00 fnsuranc^ Folicy,'' 

Bills of Lading, 

Petty Dilbursements, 

and also the Trading Company’s commission for •j^qducting thp 
business. When the required total has been arrived at, a bill of 
exchange — in a set of three — will beelrawn by tkl Trading Company 
upon the Machinery cVmpany. We will assume that the arrangement 
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is, that the Trading Company shall draw on the Machinery 
Company at thirty days after sight, in respect of eaclj shipment, 
iTiereforef the bill will be, drawn in a set of three {the first only 
being stamped), in accordance with this arrangemefit^ The 
majority of shipments of goods abroad are covered by bills drawn at 
“ usance,” i.e., at the customary period for which bills are drawn 
between various ccuntries. Of course, a shipment is sometimes 
acGOQifpnied by bills drawn at sight, but they are more frequently 
drjwn at usamce. 

The Trading Company will now proceed to have the bills dis- 
counted. This will be done by forwarding them to the London 
Branch of one of the Indian banks. Attached to the bills of exchange 
will be Jhe invoices and bills of lading, both in triplicate, and the 
policy of insurance which is usually in duplicate. The bill depart- 
ment of the bank will examine the various documents to see that 
they are#in order, and a cheque will then be sent to the Trading 
Company — after the bank has deducted its commission on the 
transaction. This charge by the bank is termed ” Exchange 
received,” and is credited to the account bearing that heading. It 
may be stated that the London branches of the various colonial 
banks derive very substantial profits in respect of discounting 
documentary, bills. In many cases the drawers of documentary 
bills in England will be required to hand to the bank a ” letter of 
hypothecation,” which is an authority to the bank — duly signed 
by the drawers — by cneans of which the bank can, in the event of 
the bill being dishonoured, sell the goods and charge to the drawers 
any loss arising therefrom. 

By the next outgoing mail, the' bank will send to its Calcutta 
branch, the first bill of « exchange (which will bear stamp duty) 
attached to which will be«the bill of lading and relative invoices. 
These are termed by the bank “^original documents.” By the fol- 
lowing mail the bank will send* to its Calcutta* branch-tlje ” diipli- 
cate documents,” so,, that if the origiii^ds were lost in a shipwreck, 
the dupHcates are avaijable. The third copies of the bill of exchange, 
bill of lading, and invoices will usually be filed by the bank in its 
London pfEce. 

We see, therefore;* that the bank has bought the bill (before it 
has been accepted) upon the recurity of the signature of the drawer, 
in addition to possession of the documents of title to the goods. The 
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drawee cannot obtain possession of the bill of lading and so secure 
the go(Ris^ until he has paid to the Calcutta branch of the Indian 
banl^the amount of the bill of excl»nge. In some #ases, arrange- 
mdhts are made with the bank to deliver up the documents upon 
acceptance only pf the bill. In this case, a slip ofi which is written 
or printed “ Documents on acceptance will be attached to the 
bills, for the guidance of the Calcutta brafich of the bank. Very 
often this notification will be stamped on the bill, an^^iH other 
cases it may be written prominently in red ink^ It is C(jftainly 
preferable that the instructions be wTitten on the bills, in order that 
there may be no dispute. Of course, wiiere it has been arranged that 
documents shall be delivered on acceptance only, the drawers 
will be taking some risk, as we arc already aware that they are liable 
in the event of the dishonour of the bill at maturity. 

It may be mentioned that the branches of the various joteuial 
banks in London receive from their over-sea branches frequent 
reports as to the financial position of the various parties on whom 
these documentary bills are drawn. Then, again, as a check upon an, 
excessive amount of bills being discounted for any one firm, some 
colonial banks in London will keep a ledger generally called the 
“ Drawers’ Progressive Ledger," in which will be opened accounts 
for the various drawers. The bills discounted in London will be 
entered to the accounts of the particular draw'ers, and when the 
branches abroad send over advices — by each homeward mail — of the 
Uills that are paid, the amounts as advised will be duly credited to 
the respective accounts. The bank wyi also keep a " Drawees’ 
Progressive Ledger," in which will be posted to the specified accounts, 
•the bills drawn upon the various drawees. ^ Similarly, the bills that 
are advised by the colonial branclu^ as being duly paid, will be 
placed to the credit of the particul^ account. With regard to the 
progressive ledgers above mentioned, they are so nam^d because 
the balance is*a pro^essive one^ tha^ is, th^re is a tlyrd money 
column yhich contains*the balance only/iand sucb balance is pro- 
gressive, as it can be ej^tended into this third volumn ^fter each 
posting. The balance can thus be seeif ^ once, wifhfirt the^neces- 
sity of casting up the debit aid credit column^ adU then taking, the 
difference, as is necessary in the case of ledgers generally used in 
commercial houses 

The foregoing rdfnarKs aeai witn aocumentary Dins m respect of 
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outward shipments ; but a large number of inward shipments of 
goods are also financed by means of these documentary^ b^Is. Let 
us faJce a simple example. « 

Every year, many tJiousands of boxes of butter are shipped from 
Australia to tlfis country, and the banks in Australia advance 
large sums in respect thereof ; that is, they buy the bill of exchange 
representing the shipifccnt, and have, in addition to the security of 
the sifmpture of the drawer, the documents of title to the goods. The 
banl^ in Australia will, of course, deduct their charge for discounting 
from the face value of the bill. Therefore, the discounting of these 
bills by the Australian banks results in large sums being ulti- 
• malely paid to their London branches, since the ckawces in England 
must pay pver to the London branches of the Australian banks, the 
amount of the bills as they fall due, in order to obtain possession of 
the documents of title to the goods. Of course, where it is arranged 
that documents shall be delivered to the drawee on acceptance of 
the bill, the goods can consequently be obtained before the due date, 
since the drawee will be in possession of the bill of lading aS' soon 
as he accepts the bill. A drawee may also, if he desires, pay a bill 
before the due date— but with this we shall deal later on in the 
chapter. 

Now let us de^l briefly with one of these inward shipments. If a 
company in London— which we will call the English Provision 
Company — imports boxes of butter from Australia, the procedure 
with regard to the bilk of exchange representing the shipment is 
similar to that already spoken of with reference to outward ship- 
ments. The Australian firm — which we will term the Common- 
wealtA Butter Company — will take* the triplicate documents (*.«., 
bills of lading and invoices) and insurance policy in duplicate, to 
one of the banks in Australia, wliicli, after seeing that the docu- 
ments afe in order, will buy the bill of, exchange drawn by the Butter 
Company upon the Provision Company. The first bill of ^exchange 
will bear stamp duty, a,nd‘ attached thereto will be the bill of lading, 
invoice^, and insurance policy. ’ These original documents will be 
foni^ardad by the Austcalian bank to tfieir London branch, and by 
the next n^ii*-the duplicate documents will follow. The third 
set will be retained by the bank in Australia. The London branch 
, wiU present the bilk to the dranvees (i.e., the Provision Company) 
for acceptance, as soon as possible alter trie asrrival of the mail. 
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When the Provision Company pays the bill on the due date, the 
bank will deliver up the bill of lading — and any other documents 
attached-*^Gi that the Company may be able to obtaii^ possesston 
of tlie foods. * 

Sorftetimes documents are delivered by the bank ii^^on acceptance 
of th(^bill of exchange, as has been already stated. This is a matter 
of arrangement ; but, of course, documents wq^ild only be delivered 
up to firms of very good financial standing. • 

From the foregoing remarks, we have obtained a general itlea as 
to the manner in which both inwiU'd and outward shipments*ai'e 
usually financed ; and we can sec at once the very important part 
played by banks in connection with the financing of tlie enormoas 
volume of our exports and imports. 

Payment under Rebate. 

An acceptor of a documentary bill — in which documents are not 
giveji i^) against acceptance — may, on paying the amount of the 
bill less discount, obtain possession of the documents. This is 
termed by bankers " Payment under rebate," and is sometimes 
spoken of also as "Retiring bills under rebate." The banker, 
when discounting the bill in the first instance, charged a rate based 
upon the number of days until the due date. Ther(?fore, when the 
bill is paid under rebate, the banker who holds the bill and documents 
w'ill allow a discount {i.e., rebate), as he w^ll not have advanced 
agair.^t the bill for so long a period as was covered by his original 
charge. * 

The rebat will be calculated by taking tlie number of ejays 
froth the day on which the actual cash will^be received by the 
banker in whose hands the documents lie until the due date of the 
bill.c The interest (i.e., rebate) t(j be alfowerf by the banker, is cal- 
culated atjthe rate of one-half pes cent, above the advertised rate 
fo]P deposits for short periods wijh tlie leafling Lofi^o* Joinf^Stock 
Banks. Thk deposit rate is IJ per-cent, below Bank Rate;* and 
Bank Rate is — to put it bricky — the rate gharged by tjie ^a*hk^of 
England for discounting bill^. Xlierefore, if i bill wTje j)aid under 
rebate when Bank Rate was 3 p^'tent., as tfae d^osit rate of the 
London Joint-Stock Banks was consequently cent., the 

rebate rate would be 2 ^ertcent* 

. ^* 533 ) 
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« 

It does not follow by any means that where a bank has in its pos- 
session documentary bills, the parties on whom such bills are drawn 
have a current account with that bank. • • 

When a documentary bilf is taken up under rebate, a banker will 
" discharge " i,t. That is, he will mark the bill after the following 
manner, namely — ^ 

Received jfeyment from 

•^nder rebate the day of at 

, ‘ per cent. 

When documentary bills are taken up under rebate, the colonial 
banks in London issue a special form to those who are taking up 
paying) such bills. On this form the various bills that are to be 
paid are shown in one column, and there is another column into 
V'hich the amounts of rebate iuo extended. The total rebate is 
deduct ed^from the total face value of the bills, and the net amount 
is the sum to be paid over to the bank before the various bills and 
documents attached will be given up. This "Form for ^retiring 
bills " is handed to the bank by the firm which is taking up the bills ; 
but before allowing rebate, the bank, will, of course, check the 
statement. 

A documentary bill will not be delivered up by a banker, unless 
payment is made in legal tender, i.e., gold coin or Bank of England 
notes. When a cheque is tendered in payment, the banker who 
holds the document^, will not give them up until the cheque has 
been duly paid. 

. There are some otfi'er points to be explained with reference to 
foreign bills of exchange ; but such explanations ‘will be better 
understood when they are treated in a later chapter dealing Wh 
" Foreifrn Exchanrres." 
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OPERATIONS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 

( 

Issiyp of Cheque Books. 

Before a customer can draw on a current account, it is iiecessary 
that he should be supplied with a cheque book. If thr^new 
customer has not been introduced by an existing cuslomcy of 
the bank, considerable care is necessary before issuinf( a cheque 
book, and a banker is entitled to use reasonable precautions in this 
connection. For example if a customer when opening a new 
account, pays in certain cheques drawn on other banks, the banker 
will wait until such cheques are cleared, before issuing the cheque 
book. It can easily be seen that if an unscnipulous person obtains 
possession of a cheque book, he may draw cheques, j^rhaps for 
substantial sums, and induce unsuspecting tradesmen to cash them. 
If the iheques paid into the new account are found to be worthless, 
any cheques which have been drawn by the new customer are 
valueless, and if any tradesmen have been foolish enough to cash 
such cheques, these will be returned to them eventually by their 
own banks, and their money will be lost. It is for this reason that 
a banker often requires a cash payment to start with, or an open 
" bearer " cheque at least. 

In cases where a person opens an account w4th a bank (without an 
introduction) and the banker asks for, say, two references, before 
issuing a checyie book an answer should be received to a communi-' 
cation sent by the banker, in which he asks^to be favoured — in 
strict confidence — with an opinion from the referees as to whether 
they consider the new customer to be ofj^ood character, trustworthy 
in his business affairs, and a desirable persefn for the bank fo deal 
with. 

buring the past few year% thcit: have been fcveraPcheque frauds 
perpetrated, !ind there is no doubt thk in a few case»a bankor has 
given out a cheque book without making qtit^ sure thaf th^whde 
transaction is perfectly in •ordef. ^ For instance. a*person may 
bring to a bank, and open an account with theoues (and exhibit 
other banking documents) whi(;h are%pparently^l in order. The 
baiiker may, perhaps, he taken off his guard by a plausible tale 
73 
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combined with the substantial amounts for which the cheques are 
drawn. In practice, it is very seldom that a banker gives out a 
cheque bodk to a new custogier against cheques paid iA which after- 
wards turn out to be worthless. It is fairly well known tttat most 
versons decline to cash cheques, and we can quite see the need for 
efusing to do this. Of course, where a tradesman knows one of 
lis customers to be author oughly reliable man — having perhaps done 
iatkrfftc^ory business with him for a considerable time — a small 
:hqque may perhaps be cashed occasionally as a favour, but under 
10 circumstances should anyone cash a cheque for a stranger. 

There is hardly a banker of any repute who will accept a person 
IS a customer unless he is cither well acquainted with him or has 
lad satisfactory references. But there are instances when the 
precaution is not taken, and then in opening an account the banker 
iViquld insist upon a cash payment in the first case, as already 
eferred tu, and a cash payment of a substantial amount. 

At the risk of an accusation of repetition, the caution as to a 
tradesman's cashing a cheque should not be too lightly conf^idered. 
Let it be remembered that whereas a banker is exonerated from 
liability if he pays a cheque, drawn upon himself, which bears a 
forged endorsement, a tradesman is practically helpless if he chances 
to become thp holder of such a cheque, as in his case there is no 
title obtainable through a forged endorsement. It is quite true 
that he may be able to pursue certain civil or criminal remedies 
igainst the person wiio has led him into his loss, but there cannot 
be much satisfaction ,'n most cases by means of such a procedure. 

Cr^jdits to Account. 

k * 

The new customer will be supplied with a “ paying-in book " 
which is madfe up of “ pajing-in slips " with counterfoils attached, 
The general arrangement of these books is very similar — especially 
in th/^ case of London banks. 'There is. more diversity qi arrange- 
mept, however, in tfie paying-in'books issued by the banks in the 
provinces. JThe general style adopted in the metroi)olis is shown 
en thb nekt page. ^ ' 

The custAmqr enters under th6 various headings the amounts he 
is paying in, and thdn makes a total. These particulars are repeated 
on the counterfoil. The cathier takes the book, checks over the 
amounts, stamps the counterfoil* with a nibber stamp bearing the 
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name of the bank and date. The cashier will also place his initials 
on the counterfoil, and hand back the book to the customer, after 
having detadied the credit slip whicli will be retained the bsftik. 
This stftuping and initialling constitute a proof of the receipt by 
the bank of the amount stated. 

In 4he ruling given of a paying-in book, the cheques on London 
banks only are to be entered as indicated. #Cheqiies on country 
banks are, as a rule, required to be entered on a separatcfsl^. 


THE HANK OF ESSEX 
LIMITED. 

Lombard Street. 

Date 19.. 

Credit 

j 

Bank Notes . . . . | 

Currenef Notes . . i 

Sovereigns . . . . ! 

llalf-Sovercigas. . .. j 

Silver and Copper , . | 

Cheques on London j 


j ! 

Total i 


Customers are requeued to havg lh« 
count«‘rfod of this slip initialled 
by the deceiving Cashier. 

THE BANK OF EISSEX 
LIMITED. 

LomK'ird Street* 

Dale 19. . 

Cie<lit . ' . 

i 1 ; 

Bank Notes , . . . I 

Current V Notes . . j 

Sovereigns . . . . ' i ' 

Half-Sovereigns . . | I | 

Silver and Ctq'per . . | • 

Che<pies on Londfiii j, 


i i I; i ! 

' • r I ■ 

Total I ji *1 

IV .^aesfed that Cheques on Clear- 

ing Banks be faid in •before 
HALI^PAST THRES o'clocic ; 
on SATTTRDAYS. HALF-PAST 
,, TWELVE. , 

ALL CHEQUI-S SHOULD BE 
•CROSSED. • 
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When a customer pays in a considerable amount of silver or 
copper, the money will be packed usually in five pound bags for 
silv^er, and five shilling bags^ for copper. The customer will place 
his name on the bags which, if numerous, will be count^ sub- 
sequently. Shruld any of the bags be found to be short, the cus- 
tomer's account may be debited with the deficiency ; as, of ceurse, 
when the bags w'ere lodged at the bank they were taken to contain 
the {jjll 'amount. Conversely, when any bags are found to contain 
more than th^, specified amount, the excess should be credited to 
the customer. No deficiency in silver or copper can be debited 
unless the bags are checked within a reasonable time after lodgment 
at' the bank. 

It is important that cheques should be paid in at once, for if 
they are held over there is the likeliliood that the diawer may 
fail. Of course, where a cheque is post-date<l there is no object in 
paying it jn before the actual date it bears. Indeed, some banks 
very properly refuse to take in cheques until the date of their 
payment has arrived. * 

When postal orders are paid in, a banker will place his stamp 
upon them and obtain cash from the local post olTice, if payable 
there. 

A banker is sometimes unwulling to take a large amount of bronze 
from a customer whose account is a comparatively small one. 
Bronze coins take up a considerable amount of room, and when 
they have to be sent aVsewhere {e.g., to another branch of the bank 
needing a large amount of bronze) the cost of transmission may be 
fairly heavy in proportion to the value. Of course, in towns where a 
bank has need of a large quantity of bronze, it is glad to take all 
that is paid in. 

Before paying cheques in.ito the credit of a current account, the 
customer should endorse them (H order cheques) correctly. iFor 
instance, we know from a previcrtis chapter, thai if a payee’s name 
in a cheque iias been .wrongly spelted, he should endorse the cheque 
so as to agrcQ with the spelling given on the face thel’eof, and the 
us^al signa'hire should be wTitten underneath the first endorsement. 

SometiipeJ^a customer pays in a cheque to the credit of his account, 
and, desiring to know as soon as possible whether it will be paid, 
requests his bankor to wire to the .bank on whom the cheque is 
drawn, asking if it will be paid. A wire wiU be sent to the paying 
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banker after the following manner : “ Will X Y's cheque be 

honoured for two hundred pounds ? " 

A prepaidVire is attached, so that the paying bankej; may roijily 
at oncc^ His reply will be vague, as he does not care to guarantee 
payment of a cheque that he has, as yet, had no opportunity of 
examining. For instance, the drawer's signature may be forgctl or 
irregular, the endorsement may not be in ordqr, or the clicqiic may 
contain some of the other irregularities wliich may cxi«t. The 
reply will be intentionally vague as, " Yes, if in ordc^" or “ Would 
be paid if presented now and in order." 'i'hc cheque will tiieft be 
sent through the post by the collecting banker to the drawee banker 
(t.tf., the paying banker). There are a few bankers who will rot 
answer telegrams of this nature, and, of course, they have the right 
to refuse to do so, A banker would not answer an inquiry made 
by a stranger, but a holder of an uncrossdd cheque can send.jt 
through the post to the paying banker with a requesi tliat the 
amount may be returned in the shape of a banker's draft, postal 
orders* or notes. A banker’s draft may be in the form of either 

(а) A draft drawn by a branch of a clearing bank upon its 
head office; or 

(б) A draft drawn by a non-clearing bank upon its London agents. 
The banks who arc not members of the Bankers' Clearing House, 

appoint a cleaning bank to carry through their arLingements for 
clearing cheques. (This will be treated fully in a later chapter.) 
We know that a cheque will not be paid if it crossed to two banks, 
but a cheque bearing the crossing of a non-clearing bank as well 
as its clearing agent, is in order. Similarly, a cheque crossed to two 
branches of*the same bank, cannot be returned unpaid m: rked 
" Crossed two banks " as this is really a^cros^^ng to one bank only. 

Pajiug Cheques. 

Wlien an uncrossed cjicv^ AO |yiA.jr I. \/ V VA 

cJunter, the cashier will ex^minft the theqile to see tl^aPit is ifl order. 
He will notice that the ffi’awer's signature is genuine, thal the 
amount in words agrees wiA the amount^ in figures, yfat ^ic 
cheque is correctly endorsed, Further, the Jashier v^l notice that 
the cheque is not post-dated nor dbt of date.'i G^neralfy speaking, 
a cheque is out of date when it has be^n issued mqiie than six montlis. 
There is, however, nc^ la^ on the matter ; it is merely a question 
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of discretion and usage. Provided that the cheque is not six years 
old, the holder has always the right of suing any party to it for the 
amount of, the same. A banker cannot demand flientification 
of the payee of a cheque, unless there are any special circuntstances 
justifying the rising of inquiries. Therefore, if a cheque (uncrossed) 
payable to Brown, Jones & Co. and duly endorsed by thatifirm, 
was presented by tl^ir clerk at the drawer’s bankers, the paying 
cashier would not be justified in asking for identification of the 
clerk; unless ^there were circumstances that warranted further 
inqifiries being made. With regard to a cheque payable to bearer, 
we' know that this requires no endorsement. Often, however, the 
paying banker requests the person who is receiving the money 
to write his or her name on the back of the cheque. A banker can- 
not demand this endorsement, and he must pay the bearer cheques 
oyds customer if the^are in order and there is a sufficient balance 
on flie account. If, as sometimes happens, a bearer cheque has 
endorsements, the paying banker need not pay any attention to 
them. The name of a payee should be stated in a cliequc, otherwise 
it will not be paid. Thus, in the following instance — 

London, 

22nd April, 19.. 

, The Bank of Essex, Ltd. 

100 Lombard Street. 

Pay or Order 

the sum of Five poflnds ten shillings and sixpence 

£5 lOs. 6d. • Henry Jones. 

the Bank of Essex, Ltd., would return the cheque unpaid, markmg 
it “Cheque incompfete,", or “Payee's name and endorsement 
required.” • , 

It is piost important for tlie drawer of a cheque to wiite both^he 
amount in words and in figures close up to^the left-hand sieje of the 
cheque! so tlAit, other wolds ahd figures ^cannot be placed in front, 
in order to increase tiie amount to be paid. Up to ^ few years 
ag 9 it '\^a§ generally understood that !f a customer drew a cheque 
in such a m^ner as to permit theoamount in words and figured to 
be increased, and‘the banker innocently paid the increased amount, 
the loss liad to be i^prne by th^i customer, since it was caused by his 
negligence. However, some time a^o, onb of the Australian banks 
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was concerned in a legal action of this description, and although the 
iraud was rendered possible by the negligence of the customer, 
yet the banff in question lost the case. This legal decision created 
some^silrprise, and as there were special circumstances in the case, 
it is not easy to say whether the decision is a final 4 )ronouncemcnt 
of the law on the subject. At any rate, the banker's position in 
cases of this description seems to be uncertaiij, though this may be 
stated as settled law, that the mere act of carelessness in«drawing 
a cheque, which consists in leaving vacant spaces, wjll not be suffi- 
cient, if there is nothing else at fault, to make the drawer Ifhble 
for any loss incurred. In spite of the printed instructions issued 
by bankers on the front of their cheque books urging that custoniirs , 
should commence writing cheques as close up to the left-hand side 
as possible, there are still many people who draw tlieir cheques 
% a most careless fashion. 

Many persons endorse in an unsatisfactory manner ; ^sometimes 
they spell their names incorrectly, and at others they include titles 
of couftesy as a part of the endorsement. Whilst a banker is not 
liable should he pay a cheque bearing an unauthorised or forged 
endorsement, yet he examines endorsements with some degree of 
care, and will not pay a cheque that contains any apparent irre- 
gularity. We have considered various kinds of endorsements in a 
previous chapter, but the following additional remarks may here 
prove of interest. 

(a)« Limited Companies. 

In the case of a cheque payable to the drder of the Coal Mines 
Company, Ltd., and endorsed . 

" John Smith, 

Secretary, The Coal Mines Lorypany, Lta.," 
sucli endorsement is not correct. and*woukl not be passed by the 
paying banker. The eiylorsement is that of the Secretary as an 
individual, and is not mad^ on hehaM of tfie Comfap}^. • 

In the c3^e of a cheque made payable to Brown, Jones & Co., 
Ltd., and endorsed 

“ For Brownf Jones & Lo., Ltd. < 

’ • In Liquidation 

H.^Walson | ^-Vdators. 
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the banker on whom this cheque was drawn would not pay it. If, 
howevbr, the presenting banker guaranteed that the endorsement 
way genuine, the cheque would be duly paid. A pacing banker 
may go even further, and can ask for some evidence of the appoint- 
ment of the liquidators. Generally speaking, however, such a 
cheque would be paid when the endorsement was guaranteed by 
tJic presenting bank.g 

When*a cheque has been made payable to a limited company's 
order and suqh company's name has been wTongly stated, the 
checfie should be endorsed as under. In the case of a cheque made 
payable to the Essex Corn Company, Ltd. — 

“ For the Essex Corn Company, Ltd." 

‘i For the Essex Corn and Fdour Company, Ltd." 

" Henry Wilson, 

Manager," 

it is not necessary to repeat the name of the manager after the 
first description of the Company, but only after the secomii — the 
correct designation. 

(b) Firms. 

In the case of a cheque made payable to Brown & Son, and 
endorsed " John Brown & Son," it would not be paid, since the 
endorsement docs not agree with the description given on the face 
of the cheque — in fact it might be some other firm. 

When a cheque is mSde payable to say, Messrs. Smith & Son, or 
order, and is endorsed • 

^ “ J. Smith {c Son " 

this is correct. t 

A banker would pay a Hiequc to the order of Messrs. Wilsons 
and endorsed simply "^Willens." Also a cheque payable to ♦he 
order o( ^ 

" Messrs. E.^ Smith'' 

woul^ be paid if endorsed 

. * . . » * * “ E. and E. Snfith." 

But if endor^ " E. Smith " only,* the fheque would not be paid. 

Wliere a cheque payable to a ffrm is endorsed by another party, 
the paying banker*^ justified jn asking for some evidence of the 
authority of the person who has "signed t|je firm’s name ; d.g.. 
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in a cheque payable to tlie order of Jones, Brown & Robinson, and 
endorsed 

" Jones, Brown & Ji^obinson 
Henry Wilson " 

the paying banker would be justified in returning the*chcque unpaid* 
He might mark such a cheque “Endorsement requires confirmation,'’ 
or, “ Endorsement irregular." The first ans\fer is general^ given, 
and the cheque would be returned to the paying banker aft-cr the 
presenting bank had written on the back, “ Endorsem^t confirmed," 
followed by the bank stamp and the signature of an olficial duly 
authorised to sign in such cases. Endorsements made per pro. 
are now accepted by practically all banks in the country, but there 
is no legal compulsion whatever to accept them in case# where it 
is deemed desirable to have a confirmation from the collecting 
banker. 

(c) Joint Payees. 

Where a cheque is payable to more than one person, each should 
sign separately. For instance, in a cheque payable to the order of 
say, “ The Misses Williams " and endorsed 
“ E. and A. Williams " 

this is incorrect. There are some banks who would pav the above 
cheque if endorsed as 

“ Ethel and Ada Williams " 

but*this is not strictly correct. Each one should sign separately. 

Similarly a cheque payable to the order 'of Mr. H. and Mrs. J\. 
Brown, and indorsed • 

“ H. and E. Brown " * 

t 

is not correct. The cheque should endorsed •by each party 
separately. 

• • 

(^) E&ecutors. 

An exectitor has lull power to endorse ^ lor himselt and tiis co- 
executors, so that a chequef payable to tlie^order oT thej^^u^prs 
of the late John Brown, and endorsed 

“ For Self and Co-Executors of the4aic jonn mown, 
William J^nes " 


is in ord^. 
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Executors have only a very limited power to delegate their 
autJiority as such, and a banker will not pay a cheque to the order 
of tcrtain ^editors, which is endorsed by someone 6n*behalf of 
thejn. For example, in a cheque payable to the Executorf of the 
late Henry Wiison and endorsed 

“ per pro. the Executors of the late Henry Wilson, 

• John Brown " 

the b:Ttiker on whom the cheque was drawn would not cash it, unless 
he made soin? inquiry and was satisfied that the circumstances 
of the case rendered J<ihn Brown’s endorsement necessary. 

^ cliequc payable to the order of the Executors of the late 
Henry Jones and endorsed 

“ J!imes Johnson, Executor of the late Henry Jones " 

is Ir^eguhu*. Tlie endorsement must state that the executor who 
signs docs io for his co-executors, as shown at the commencement 
of this section dealing with endorsements of executors. 

(e) Sole Payees. 

No title of courtesy should figure in an endorsement, and if a 
cheque payable.to Mrs. A. E. Jones were endorsed 

“ Mrs. A. E. Jones " 

it would be returned marked " Endorsement irregidar." 

But if the endorsemeyt were 

^ " (Mrs.) A. E. Jones ” 

the cheque would be ^aid. 

It cannot be stated that, legally, the addition of a courtesy title 
makes Jhe endorsement inf alid ; it is merely irregular. Tlie 
custom at the present time, howejL^er, is to discourage strpngly the 
practicefof eniorstng chccfies i* this manner. * • 

Shohld a cheque be made payable to a payee without an initial 
or ChrMan jiafne stateil^ as, for instance, to “ Brown ” or order, 
if tne endorsejaent weVe simply *‘3ro\%n,’' the banker on whom 
the cheque was dAwn^vould not pjfy it. The writing of a surname 
without an initial Christian ^name is not taken as a signature 

according to English law. In foreign iountries, however, the 
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writing of a surname only, constitutes a signature. In the foregoing 
instance should the cheque be endorsed as 
• • “ J. Brown " 

it wouW be paid. * 

It *is of interest to note that the abbreviatio^is " Me " and 
" " cannot be interchanged ; so that a cheque made payable to 

John McNab and endorsed 

“ John MacNab " 

is not correctly endorsed and should not be paid. 

In the case ot a cheque made payable to John Jones, Senior, •and 
endorsed merely, 

“ John Jones " 

this is in order, and the cheque would be paid. 

Endorsements on Dividend Warrants. 

When a dividend warrant is made payable to two or more peiuons, 
it is the custom of bankers to pay the warrant if signed bj^ one payc^e 
only. , 

Most dividend warrants have printed at the foot the words 
" Signature of proprietor,” with a line following for such signature. 
If the payee were to endorse the warrant on the back in the same 
way as a cheque, the banker on whom the warrant was drawn 
would not return it unpaid. A payee of a dividend warrant, 
however, will be required by a banker to sign in the place indicated 
whenever possible. 

• 

Paying Against Uncleared Cheques. 

When a cflstomer’s credit is pf an indifferent character, a fc^ankcr 
will not allow him to draw against country tlicques until they are 
cleared. Of course, where a customer keeps a good balance, if a 
cdhntry cheque paid in was returnaS unpaid, there w'ould in all 
probabilijy still be a fair amoiyit standing to the credit of the 
Acounf. It is in cases where j)rac4ically the whole ibalarwe of an 
account is composed of uncleared country efleques, that the banker 
will not permit the customer to draw agaii\st them-*-iij the absence 
of an express agreement op thc^matter. VS know fp^m^a^prevfous 
chapter that cheques returned unpaid under tj^e aboveWcumstances 
are marked by the banker returning them ” b^ects not cleared.” 
Frequently this answeriscupplemented by the words” Present again.” 
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It should be mentioned that a banker, once having credited a 
customer's account with cheques as cash, is not legally entitled to 
re\jirn that customer's cheques with the above-naindd answer, 
in the Jibsence of a special Agreement on the point. Of course, to 
open a suspense account and post to the credit thereof unclleared 
cheques paid in, and when such cheques are duly paid to rfverse 
that entry by debiting the suspense account and crediting the cus- 
tomer '.‘^current account, would entail a very large increase in the 
volume of clerical work. The practice of bankers, however, is to 
pla«e all cheques to the credit of the customer's account when paid 
in, marking the amount of country cheques in some readily recog- 
nisable manner in those cases where the customer's credit is of an 
indifferent nature. 

A good many banks enter the total of a customer’s paying-in 
slip in the pass-book as " Cash." Should such total include uncleared 
coufitry cheques- -as it often will do — it is probable that, if the 
point were? contested, a banker would be held liable for returning a 
cheque drawn by the customer, and marking it " Effects not cleared." 

In the case of customers who pay in country cheques to their 
credit, some banks will debit the account with three days' interest 
on the amount of such cheques ; since the customer is credited with 
certain sums three days before the banker receives payment of the 
cheques, i.c., mitil they are cleared, or paid by the banks on whom 
they are drawn. In entering this charge in the pass-book, the banker 
does not specify that it is in respect of interest on uncleared country 
cheques. The amount will be termed " Commission " or " Charges " ; 
frequently the wording*is " Commission and Charges " or " Interest 
and (Commission." Different banks of course use varlbus terms, as 
given above. The charge in respect of interest on uncleared cheques 
would not be made in cases where a customer maintains a sub- 
stantial balance, since such a charge would very probably cause^he 
customer some displeasure. 

Paying in at Ancther Branch. 

A wistonjer^ may^ pay^ in at any o4 the branches of the bank 
thk keeps his^ account',- and there i^no charge made for this facility. 
The branch Ireceiving^the payin^dn slip will proceed to collect the 
cheques (if any) aj^d will communicate with the branch where the 
account is kept, giving the amount paid’dn, and stating how it is 
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made up. In several banks the paying-in slip itself will be eiulosed 
with the letter of advice, and will be posted so as to reach the branch 
where tht customer's account is kq)t, tlie day following. 

Bas^ Vioin. 

When a customer pays hi to his bank a coin whitTi is found to be 
base*or counterfeit, the cashier will generally break it in two, hand 
it back to the customer and request a genuine one in i^s stead. 
As a matter of fact, any person to whom a counterfeit coin is ten- 
dered, is required by law to cut, break, bend, or delficc it, and»the 
loss must be borne by the person tendering such coin. It should 
be noted that the above reniiuks apply abo to any coin wbh h ^las 

been diminished in weight otherwise than by reasonable weaA 

• 

Wiring Fates of Cheques. 

t 

When a customer pays in country cheques it will be three days 
before they are paid, i.e,, cleared. Sometimes a custolner wishes 
to know as soon as possible, whether a particular cheque will be 
paid by tlie bank on wliom it is drawn, and requests his banker to 
ascertain the " fate " of the cheque by wire. Let us take an 
example. Suppose a customer pays in a cheque to his bankers, 
whom we will assume are, say, the Chelmsford Branch of the Bank 
of Essex, Ltd., and the cheque piaid in is drawn on iwiother imagin- 
ary bank which we will call the Bank of Surrey, Ltd., Guildford. 
The customer for some reason of his ow'ii, requests his bankers at 
Chel^nsford to obtain advice of payment of tfic clicquc by wire from 
the draw'er’s bankers, namely, the Bank of Surrey. Now we already 
know that iLtlie Bank of Esse^ wires to the Bank of Surrey, thus 
" Will X Y's cheque one hundred pounds paid ? " the latter, 
not caring to guarantee payment of *a cheque it has had no 
opportunity of examining, wall answ^ei* (on the prepaid telegraph 
form which will be enclosed) in an intentionally vague manner, 
e.^, ** Yes, if in order,** or “At BTcseit." An answer ^iimilar 
to those just given is obviously not conclusive. If fhe customer is 
able to wait until the day gfter he has rfeid .the th^ue in, his 
bankers can, on the morning of the second day* inform him*definitfly 
whether the cheque has been paid or not. JheiijfordI ^f the cus- 
tomer pays in a cheque to the Bank of Essex qn a Monday, and 
states that he will c£^ again uo Tuesday morning to know if the 
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cheque has been paid, the procedure will be as follows. The Bank 
of Essex will place their crossing stamp on the cheque, and post it 
to the Bank of Surrey, Guildford, with a communicajlion request- 
ing that a*wire may be setit to the Bank of Essex, Chejmsford, 
notifying the fate of the cheque. The Bank of Essex will attach a 
telegraph form* to the cheque, which form will be addressed back to 
themselves and will bear a sixpenny stamp for the reply. The 
Bank o| Essex will write on the telegraph form " Cheque is 

" and all the Bank of Surrey will have to do will be to 
plate the wofd “ paid” or “unpaid” on the form, and hand it 
in at the local post office. When the Bank of Surrey receives 
tl^e cheque, letter of advice and prepaid telegraph form, it will 
examine the cheque to sec that it is in order and that the draw^er 
has the %iei: cssary sum standing to his credit. The fate of the 
cheque will conscq\iently be known to the Chelmsford branch of the 
Balk of Essex on the Tuesday morning. 

The imaginary cheque that w'c are here dealing with will be 
retained by the Bank of Surrey at Guildford if it is paid. If unpaid, 
it will be returned by post to the Bank of Essex. In the ordinary 
course of events, cheques on banks situate outside the town are sent 
to London for payment through the Clearing House, which will be 
explained in a s\ibsequcnt chapter. 

In cases similar to the one w'c have been discussing, where it is 
desired to know the fate of a cheque in a less time than the three 
days that w'ould elapse were it sent through the London Clearing 
Ho\isc, the cheque is s‘bnt direct to the branch on which it is di^awn, 
as already described. « 

I^ow the customer of the Bank of^ Essex wall, of courr-e, be required 
to pay the cost of tjie sixpenny telegram. His account, how'e\’’er, 
will be usually debited with one shilling, the additional sixpence 
being cluirgcd by his baiikers in view of the extra trouble they have 
been put to in the matter. 

Ch^^es should J)e Grossed when paid in. 

It is very impovtant that a custoqicr should cross his cheques 
before pacing them in to his banker.^ In order to see why this 
is so, it i^ nece«>ary to refer tQ the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
which Act largely governs the law relating to cheques. Section 
82 states— 
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" Where a banker in good faith and witJiout negligence receives 
payment for a customer of a cheque crossed generally or spec ially 
to himself, find the customer has no title or a def^tive title 
thereto* the banker shall not incur *any liability to the true 
owner of the cheque by reason only of having ^ec'cived such 
pajnq^mt." 

At first sight it would appccu* that the abo\;p section affords full 
protection to a banker collecting a cheque crossed in the vMy indi- 
cated. But a defect was discovered in the wordii^', which w'as 
rectified by the passing of a very short Act of Parliament in 1306, 
after considerable pressure had been brought to bear upon the point 
by bankers. The point arose as to the interpretation of the words 
receives payment for a customer. Now the usual custom of banks 
is to place cheques to the credit of a customer's acco\int as soon as 
they are paid in, and before they have been presented for payment 
to the banks on which they are drawn. It was argued that, as jioon 
as the banker credited the customer's account with cheques before 
receivi^jg payment thereof, he (the banker) ceasc'd to hold the 
cheques on the customer’s behalf. In other words, by crediting 
cheques to a customer's account as soon as they were i)aid in, the 
banker was not receiving payment jor the customer but for himself. 
Therefore, when the banker subsequently presented the cheques to 
the banks on which they were drawn, he could noP be said to be 
receiving payment for a customer, within the meaning of Section 82 
of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, as qiiotet^ above. 

As soon as this defect w'as discovered, the position was a very 
unfavourable one from the collecting banker's point of view, as,, 
by crediting theques to a customer's account as soon as they ^vere 
pai^ in, no protection w'ould be afforded^to th% banker, should the 
customer have no title or a defective titlc^to the cheqiyes. Of course, 
if the banker waited until the chfques*were,paid and then cfedited 
the custoryer's account, the form<?r would be protected from any 
liatbility in the event of an^ defeat in<the (^stomePs^tirte, as*stated 
in the above-named section. But with the great multiplici^ of 
modern banking transactional the waiting ^ill cheques viei;e^teargd 
and then crediting the customer jvould involve a very Jar^'e increase 
in the amount of a bank's clerical*v«)rk. Pending fhe passing of the 
amending Act above referred to, thery were somc^banks that altered 
their systems of book-keeping so'as to credit the customer when the 

7— (ti33) 
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cheques were actually paid. On the other hand, there were some 
banks which still continued to credit the cheques as soon as paid 
in,, and took the risk. 

The amending Act previously referred to (which came inio force 
on 4th August^ 1906) is a very short one, and consists of only two 
sections, namely— 

" 1. A banker receives payment for a customer within the 
meaning of section eighty-two of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
notwithstanding that he credits his customer's account with the 
amount of tlie cheque before receiving payment thereof. 

“ 2. This Act may be cited as the Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
C^ieques) Act, 1906, and this Act and the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, may be cited together as the Bills of Exchange Acts, 1882 and 
1906?" • 

^It will at once be seen that the words '* notwithstanding that 
he credits his customer's account with the amount of the cheque 
before receiving payment thereof," place matters on a satisfactory 
footing from the banker's point of view. 

It should be noted that the word " customer " in the' above- 
named Act means a customer of a bank in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; so that a banker who collects a cheque for a stranger cannot 
claim the protection afforded by the above-mentioned Act, should it 
be subsequently found that the stranger had no title or a defective 
title to the cheque. 

Furthermore, a banker cannot obtain protection against defec- 
tive title as above described, by himself crossing uncrossed cheques 
paid in. The cheques must be crossed when they are handed over 
the, bank counter. This will explain why it is that cashiers request 
customers to cross cheques when paying in. 

With regard to dividend warrants, the majority of them are not 
cheques at all, although they are often looked upon as such. ,^Let 
us see why this is so. In the first place, we know that a cheque 
is a bill of exchange d"awn upon a banker payable on demand. 
Secondly, we Icnow tliat a bill is an " uHchnditionaL order in writing, 
etc."t Therefore, sinctf a cheque is al)ill of exchange, and a bill of 
exchange is unconditional, consequently a cheque must be uncon- 
ditional. ^Isow a good many dividend warrants contain a foot-note 
stating in some cases that an attached form of receipt must be signed, 
or in others that the warrant must be presented for payment within 
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a certain time — frequently three months. Now these documents 
are not cheques, for the reason that they are conditicmal, that is, 
paymentpis*made conditional upon a certain form of receipt lacing 
signedf or the warrant being presented for payment within a 
specified time, as the case may be. Of course, there are some divi- 
dend warrants that are cheques, as no conditions are imported 
therein. In the case of warrants containing clauses as mentioned 
above, it is very doubtful whether a collecting banker can^laim the 
protection afforded by the Bills of Exchange Acts, 1882 and 1906, 
as previously explained, should the customer have no title •or a 
defective one. Experts are unable to agree on the point, although 
the matter has been frequently discussed. 

Accounts of Trustees and Executors. 

It has been stated in the first chapter that a prudent baqker 
avoids, as far as possible, the opening of an account in the narucs of 
trustees or executors ; because if he is aware of the ejastence of a 
trust, ^he is saddled wth a heavy responsibility in that he is more 
or less answerable for seeing to the proper application of the funds 
in his hands. But if once the money is paid out the responsibility 
ceases. The banker, consequently, is much averse to opening a 
trust or executor account in his books, and to ear-marking any 
particular funds in such a manner as to render it apparent that the 
account is in the nature of a trust. Some additions to the name 
of the customer, however, may be safely made. For instance, — 
‘‘ John Jones. Account ]5o. 1,” 

" John Jones. Account No. 2," 

merely ear-mark the accounts. There is no indication of the above 
bdlng in the nature of a trust, and custodiers frequently open 
accounts headed in the foregoing manner. It h^ been decided 
th^t ** Office Account " or “ House Account 1' does not affect a banker 
with notipe of a trust. 

•NowTet us consider tlie qui^ftiont where a baiiker#is oWiged to 
open an account with trustees or .axecutorl as such, for he*som^ 
does so, although as a feneral rule he^is not desff-oqspf jrpemg 
accounts of this descriptiqn; ^ 

“ A B C & D. Exezniors of F.» 

“ A B & C. Trustjes of D EJi 
As regards executors, they arc l^ally considered as one person 
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and one of them may act for the whole body. Consequently a cheque 
may legally be paid if drawn by one executor. The custom of 
bankers, however, when an executorship account is‘ opened, is 
to require a written authority to be signed by all the executors 
instructing the Ranker to pay cheques if drawn by one — or more — 
of their number. 

Trustees occupy a (lifferent position. They must be treated as 
distinct Kidividuals, and therefore a cheque cannot be paid when 
drawn by one trustee only. There are some banks which will accept 
a written authority signed by all trustees on a particular account 
authorising that cheques are to be paid when signed by say, any one 
or two of their number. There is no doubt that such a course is 
undesirable, and a prudent banker would not accept such an 
authority. Trustees are appointed for the purpose of combined 
act’on and joint custody of particular funds, and it is certainly 
not Consistent with their duty to delegate their powers in such a 
manner as to enable a minority to have exclusive control in operating 
on a trust account. , 

Ihere is no liability attached to a banker by paying cheques 
drawn in corrcH.'t form by trustees, but for a fraudulent or improper 
purpose. This would involve inquiry into the rights of third parties, 
which is no part of a banker’s right or duty. banker is respon- 
sible for the fraud of the trustees, if it is facilitated by him ; and he 
would very probably be held to be facilitating fraud by accepting 
and acting on authoriti^es signed by a body of trustees, authorising 
that cheques should be paid when signed by a minority of the trust. 
The knowledge that an ‘account is a trust account, renders it neces- 
sary «for the banker to make some inquiry into the lerms of the 
trust. For instance, Ht may be that under the instrument creating 
the trust, the trustees must always consist of a certain number ; and 
it does /lot follow by aqy me&ns, tjiat surviving trustees have pof^^er 
to continue the operating of an account, as is the c,ase with executors. 

With* respect, t6 trust fUnd^, thei liability of the banker arises in 
the fbllowing manner. If a banker receives payment of money, 
wl^ich ipade on account of any fun<>, and he is aware under any 
circumstanc^. it does not at all signify how, that there is a species 
of trust attached* to the fund, thal is, that the money is not paid 
in on behalf of th? person whp pays it as an individual but as a 
representative of some other person, the banker may be held liable 
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in case there is any misappropriation, and consequently he may 
have to refund the sum which is improperly applied. 

It is for^this reason that a banker^ should avoid anything m the 
routiife of his business which is not of a personal character with 
his customer. So long as dealings are between man and man, 
difiiciilties of an abstruse character cannot arise. But directly 
there is the intervention of a trust the whole character of the 
business changes. The law is very jealous as to trust matters, 
perhaps very rightly so. And it is for this reason tjiat the prudent 
banker, recognising his peculiar business status, should avoift any 
contact with trusts in any shape or form. There is nothing harsh 
about the matter. The banker must be, in the interests of thew 
community, a business man pure and simple, that is, jf he is to 
be a really useful member of the community. The sentiment 
attached to trust matters must be left to other individuals. 

Bankers* References. 

W^^en a customer’s account has been in operation for some time, 
the banker may be cominimicatecl with by another banker asking 
for a report as to llic respectability, means, and standing of the 
customer. Let us take a convenient examjde. If A, w])o is a 
stranger to B, desires to purchase goods on credit from the latter, 
B will naturally desire to have some information hs to A’s respec- 
tability, means, and standing. Bwill therefore request his bankers 
to obtain the necessary information fro^n A's bankers. If the 
value of the goods to be purchased is, say £ 200 , B would request 
his bankers to make an inquiry as to whether A might be trusted 
in the way of business for say, £250 or £300. It is usual to itame a 
sum greater than the amount of the proposed credit. B's bankers 
will accordingly make the inquiry on a printed Jorm of letter of 
which the following is a speeijnen— « 

,The Bank of Essex, Limited, 

GlIELBfsFORD J^RANCM, * 


Dear Sir, 

I shall feel much obliged by the favour of your c^^jion in strict 
confidence of the means, standfng, and rerq)ectability of 


.i! 
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and by your informing me whether may be considered 

trustworthy in the way of business to the extent of 

Youfs faithfully. 


Manager. 

The blank spaces will be filled in by B’s bankers, and the letter 
sent to bankers, \^ho will give their reply on a printed form of 
letter, of which the following is a specimen — 

* The Home Counties Bank, Limited, 
Guildford Branch, 


Private and Confidential. 

Dear Sit, 

r rc 

In reply, to your inquiry of I beg to inform 

you that ^ 


This information is for your private use only, and is given on the 
understanding that no responsibility is incurred either by the 
Bank or its officials. 

Yours faithfully, 


ManagQT. 

■ A's bankers will fill in the required information in the blank space 
provided above, and send the letter to B's bankers, who will 
communicate the consents to B. 

It should be 'mentioned tjiat a banker will not answer an inquiry 
made by a private individual. With reference to the various trade 
protection societies, there is no doubt that/^ome of their in^o;rmation 
is obtained trom baqks* Tflere are s«me banks who decline to 
answer inquiri^ made by these societies, but the inquiries would be 
anewerod if tnade by tiie4)ankers of the societies. When answering 
an inquiry bapker does not, of*course, specifically disclose the 
condition of his custbmer's account. A banker is very probably 
under a legal obli|ution not to do any act which would injuit a 
customer ; and there is no doubt that undue disclosure of an account 
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would come under that heading. It is certainly the usual custom 
of bankers to treat the state of a customer's account with great 
privacy ; and a banker is quite at liberty to decline t« give iiffor- 
matiptif no matter how desirous an applicant may be of obtaining it. 

When answering inquiries, a banker chooses his words with some 
care.* On the one hand he desires to give ius good a report of the 
customer as the state of the account will wanwnt, and on the other 
hand he does not wish to over-estimate the financial standitig of the 
customer, since the dispensing of credit will usually be made as a 
result of the answer given. * 

In answering inquiries, a banker must base his reply upon the 
state of the customer’s account, and not introduce outside facias. , 
If an inquiry is made with regard to a customer whose account has 
been in operation for only a short time and is rather a small one, 
the banker will generally answer after the following manner — % 

'' re - • 

" The above is respectable but we have not sufficient knowledge 
of his*mcans to speak as to your figures, the account having only , 
been opened with us quite recently." 

The banker may go a little farther and reply— 

“ re 

" We know little of the means of the above whdse account was 
only opened with us recently, and are unable to state whether 
he is in a position to be trusted for your figi^res. We are, however, 
disposed to doubt it, judging from the account." 

Neither of the above replies can, of course, be considered {vs 
Sc^isfactory.' • 

Now let us take an example of a tl^orougfily satisfactory reply 
to an inquiry. This may be worded |is follows — , 

" re • * — * 

♦ " Thb above do^ a vefy good busjpess ^nd has kept^a satisfactory 
account w^th us for raai!y years. , He obtains Credit for Jarger 
amounts than the figures rqpntioned by you. ^We aonsider Jhat no 
hesitation need be shown in granting him life stated accomfU^tidU. " 
The following would be an example of an qnsa^isfac^Cry reply- 
re u 

The above is rcj^pe^able,* but is very short of capital. His 
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account is frequently irregular, and your figures are much larger 
tlian wc are accustomed to see/* 

J^)metim^ a banker will give an answer as under, an inquiry 
in rc‘spect of a customer who*is doing his best to build up a business 
in the face of jome difficulties— 

“re._ 

" The above meets his engagements regularly, and whilst your 
figures arc larger than we generally see, we do not think he would 
enter into an agreement that he could not carry out/’ 

\Te have already mentioned that there are some banks which 
will reply to inquiries made by the recognised trade protection 
societies. It is vtTy questionable, however, whether this is a right 
and proper occasion for a banker to disclose to third parties infor- 
mation concerning a customer's financial position ; and there is no 
d(vibt that recently bankers have exercised even greater care than 
fonrterly in this couiuiction. 

A case was before the courts some lime ago, dealing with the 
liability attaching to a bank manager who gave a reply to an yiquiry 
made by another banker. At one stage of the action, the position 
appeared to be a very unfavourable one from the point of view to 
bankers generally, but finally the case was det'idetl in favour of 
the bank manager concerned. It will, no doubt, be of interest to 
discuss the cas^ above referred to. The facts were as follows— 
The i)laintiff desired to invest money in a company known as 
Gilletts, Ltd., who carried on their business at Hounslow, in Middle- 
sex. He requested his bankers, the Chipping Norton Branch of 
the Metropolitan Bank* (of England and Wales), Ltd., to obtain a 
repoft on the financial position of the Company. The*i\Ietropolitan 
Bank applied for tlie neK:essary information to the Companys 
bankers, the Fqltham Branch of Messrs. Barclay & Company, Ltd. 
The Manager of Barct^iy's Bank^sent a letter to the plaintiTI’s 
bankers saying that the Company was apparently doing.A genuine 
and intreasipig ^Business,* and* the ,t wo juanaging directors of tfte 
Com(>any were men of experience in that particular form of business. 
The manage added that, the letter wa?. for the private information 
of the Metrcf)olitan Bank only, ^nd no responsibility would be 
taken for tlie information given.' This, of course, is in accordance 
with the form of Jitter already given. It should be understood, 
however, that tlie wording used by 'banks* when answering inquiries 
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is not the same. Also the form of letter we have given above is not 
used by any particular bank, but approximates to the general 
manner in^vlflch banks answer inquiries. Some banks li;^ve receiitly 
altered fhis form, but of this we shall s^eak later. 

Tlie Chipping Norton Branch of the Metropolitan Bank, com- 
mimi^ted with the plaintiff, giving substantially the same infor- 
mation as was contained in the letter from B^^rclay's Bank, which 
letter was retained by the Metropolitan Bank. The plain4iff sub- 
sequently invested money in Gilletts, Ltd., but lost it. He thereupon 
sued Barclay’s Bank, or alternatively their Feltham manager«for 
damages for misrepresentation. 

In due course the action came on for hearing. The proceedii)gs 
against the bank, however, were soon abandoned, as the wording 
of an old Act of Parliament was found to relieve the bank of liability. 
The case was accordingly proceeded with against the manager 4 )f 
Barclay’s Bank who had signed the letter. • 

Now it is worthy of note that a j)crson cannot be made liable for 
making any representation bearing upon another individual's 
financial standing or credit, unless the statement be in writing and 
duly signed by the person making it or by his authorised agent. 
Accordingly, there are some banks which do not reply to inquiries 
in the form of a letter as already shown, but wtite the reply in the 
form of a memorandum, i.e., with no signature •attached. In 
fact the word “ Memorandum " is boldly printed on the note-paper 
used. 

Iipthis case, the summing up of the Judge was in favour of the 
plaintiff, and the jury found against the manager of Barclay's Bank,, 
Feltham, for •£1,100. The manager appealed against this dc^ci^iion, 
anS the ap|)eal was upheld by the Court of Appeal The Master 
of the Rolls in reviewing the various facts of the jase, made the 
folMwing remarks — 

“ I corrtp to the, conclusion that it was altogether wrong to say 
thkt this* gentleman, Mr. toddar|l, was guSty of fmud^n making a 
statement w4iich seems to me to have been perfectly honest, ’per- 
fectly fair, and perfectly right. I desire /or myself tp repndia^te 
entirely the suggestion that wh^n one banker is aske^ by another 
for a customer such a question as \vas asked here, it*is in any way the 
duty of the banker to make inquiries other than^what appears from 
the books of account Wore him, or, of course, to give information 
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other than what he knows from his personal knowledge. I repudiate 
altogether the idea that it is any part of the obligation of a banker 
receiving a letter of this Idnd to go about and mSk? inquiries, 
such as, ' Is yours a profitable business, or, is it a paying1)usiness, 
or, is it a business in which I should be inclined to invest money 
myself ? ’ and that he is to be held guilty of fraudulent conduct 
if lie fails to do so^" 

In the above case the whole assumption was, that the com- 
munication to a customer’s financial position was between banks, 
wlfich may be relied on to make a tactful and legitimate use of the 
information obtained. Therefore, it is desirable when inquiries 
ace made by trade protection societies from a bank, as to a customer’s 
financial position, for the bank to request that such inquiries be 
made by the bankers to the above societies. It is very probable, 
liowever, that the number of banks which will answer inquiries 
mifde by^the various trade protection societies is now less than 
formerly, owing to the increased care exercised in the matter of 
bankers’ references as the outcome of the case we have just discussed. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE bankers' clearing HOUSE 

Introductory Remarks. 

A consideration of the enormous number of paymcyits that are 
made by means of cheques (and bills) renders it obvious tliat soiTle 
simple — but nevertheless, sound — system must be in ojxTation, in 
order to cope successfully with the huge number and volume of 
transactions represented by cheques and bills. As a result of the 
rapid growth of the system of joint-stock banking in the* United 
Kingdom, payment by cheque is carried on to a greater extent tliao 
in any other country, ^ ' 

A very small proportion of the cheques that are Lssuecl are pre- 
sented f«r payment to the banks on which they are drawn, and cash 
or notes obtained in exchange. The great majority of cheques are 
paid through the medium of the various clearing houses in the 
country, of which the London Clearing House, situated in Post 
Office Court, Lombard Street, is the most important. 

Origin of Clearing System. 

It is very clear that there must have always been many mutual 
obhgdtions between banks. Thus, the A bank might Ijave fifty or 
a hundred cheques and bills drawn on the B tank, and the B bank 
would probabfy have a considerable number of cheques and .bills 
drawn upon the A bank. In the prin^itive ^netliod of dealing 
with them a clerk from each bank wou^d present th^ cheques and 
bills*at the other bank and receive potes'and gpld in exchange.. This 
necessitated the use. of mu^h money. At last it occurred to one of 
the* clerks of Messrs. Fuller’s^ank> a mXn oflhe nan^e^of Irving, that 
the whole wftrk might be accomplished just as well if the clerks 
met at some fixed place an^ exchanged ,thjj obligations jfl th^ 
bankers, the differences aloae being paid in money. •Although it 
was very obvious that such a method saved time^ and allowed of 
large transactions being carried out wj^h the use otvery little money, 
it was not received at fiyst ^th ailything like favour by the majority 
97 
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of the bankers. However, a few clerks began to meet daily in 1775, 
at a room in Change Alley, and there they exchanged cheques and 
qioney. ^These meetings were quite voluntary ’hnS informal ; 
but the advantages of th*e scheme were gradually perceived, and 
bank(irs wer^ anxious to join what began to be known as the 
Clearing House. It was not always easy for them to d» so, as 
the body of baykers who composed it became a somewhat 
cxchuivc body, and absolutely refused admission to the early 
joint-stock ^banks. 

• 'riie room in Cliange Alley was soon found to be too small for the 
transaction of business, and a room in Lombard Street was hired 
jn 1805. Nino years later a change again took place, and the 
present building was chosen. A hundred years ago there were 
forty-sfx bankers who cleared through the House. In 1854 the 
joint-stock banks were admitted, and the Bank of England joined 
ifl 1864. 

Until 1854 the mutual obligations of bankers were settled by the 
payment of the differences between the various memb^s of the 
House in cash or in Bank of England notes. But in the year just 
named a great change was effected by each member of the Clearing 
House being compelled to keep an account with the Bank of England. 
Then it was that the payment of differences in money became a 
thing of the past. Each clearing banker drew a cheque at the 
end of the day uj)on the Bank of England in favour of any clearing 
banker to whom he^was indebted as a result of the day’s clearing, 
and nothing further was required in the way of settlement Except 
a transfer in the ledger of the bank. 

4'he advantages of the clearuig system were e^ctended to the 
country in 1858, %nd now country cheques, except certain local 
ones, arc paij through the Clearing House by means of the London 
agents of the country barfkcrs.^ • 

If any banker is not a member of the Cleyring Hqpse, the old 
cumbersome method sending round clerks is still neces.^ry, 
and cash has to be transmitted from one bank to another just 
as \i hackt<J be beforq the clearing ^bankers had their accounts at 
*the Sank ^f England. If a bank .which is not a member of 
the ClewTng House has a city agent, the usual method is to 
pay by means tyf a draft ^hich is passed through the Clearing 
House. 
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Some Clearing House Figures. 

The total amounts presented through the London Bankers' 
Clearing House are enormous— and the totals increase annually. 
The following table shows the official totals cleared during the years 
1890-1919, and the amounts are so huge as t« be almost 
incomprehensible. 



Total 

Fourths of 

- • 

On ('onsnls 

On Sl*K k 

'S ear. 

Clearings. 

the Month. 

.Settling 

!• \('hang(‘ 



Days. 

A«n)iint Days. 

1890 

L 

7,801,048.000 

i 

289,107,000 

i 

358.598.(8)0 

/ 

l,n(\.54.3,(8)(» 

1891 

6.847,506,000 

2(i4,. 50 1,0(8) 

314.807,000 

1,(K>7,4()3,0()() 

1892 

6,481.562,000 

260.422.000 

299.405. 000 

1 ()22,7(i4,(8)0 

1893 

6.478.013.000 

268.084.000 

.300.478,(8)0 

1,002,(564,000 

1894 

6.337,222,000 

261.547.000 

301, 448.000 

9(>4, 455,0(8) 

189vS 

7.592.886,000 

283,610,000 

345,446.(8)0 

1,304,679,0(^0 

1896 

7.574,853,000 

290.681.000 

380,354, 000 

1,162,866,000 

1897 

7,491,281,000 

302,12.3,(8)0 

362,610,0(8) 

1,113.(582,0(8! 

1898 

8,097.291,000 

331,267,(8)0 

402.861.000 

l,23f.847,(88) 

1899 

9,150,269,000 

359.088,(8)0 

403.042.000 

1,544.295,0(8) 

1900 

* 8,960.170,000 

372.463.000 

438.125,000 

1.339,571,000 

1901 

9. v56 1,169,000 

392,279,000 

484.047,000 

1,582.624.000 

1902 

10,028.742,000 

385,160,000 

570,337,000 

1,566, 755, OOO 

1903 

10,119,825.000 

382.285.(88) 

593.605.000 

1,456,775,000 

1904 

10,564,197,000 

i 445,281.(88) 

,597. 1 (>0.000 ■ 

1,536,586.000 

190.S 

12,287,935,000 

1 497.070.000 

638.783,000 

1 2,07().(>22,()(8) 

1906 

12,7 11. .334,000 

! 524,816.(8)0 

644.5.34,000 

; 2,031,582,000 

1907 

12.730,393,000 

542,513.000 i 

i 631,893,000 

i J, 822,273, OOO 

1908 

12,120,362,000 

456.667,000 

645,046, ()()() 

' 1,(572,498, 000 

1909 

13.525.446.(8)0 

510.173.(8)0 

i 677,847,(8)0 

2,129.205,000 

1910 

14,658,863,000 

596.865,(8)0 

7.33.430.0(8) 

2,261,385,000 

1911 

14,613,877,000 

568,736.{)()() 

678.6i2,0(8) 

1 2,218,700,(88) 

1912* ! 

15,961,773,000 

643,156,(88) 

725,293.()()() 

! 2.362,212,(8)0 

1913 

16,436,404,0(8) 

662,288,0(8) 

78l,8»2,()00 

2,082, 031, ()()() 

1914 i 

14,665,048,(8)0 

612,526,000 

5 15, .566, 0(8) 

‘ 1.481,780,000 

1915 1 

13,407,725,000 

537,247,0(8) 

.589,654,000 

1,025,775,0^) 

19re I 

15.275,046,000 

638,578,(8)0 

680,381^)0 

1.238,0.39,000 

1917 ' 

19.121.196.000 

837,165.0(8) 

881.824.000 

1,521,194,(88) 

1918 

21,197,512,000 

926,713,(88) 

929,944.0(8) 

1,725,563,000 

191^ 1 

28,415,382,(88) 

1.120.025,000 

4, «96, 734.000 

% 

•2,316,366,(88) 

• 


The fourth of eacli month is £dway% a busy day, for.thatiis tl 
date upon which many tra^e bills fall due. Owing to our systei 
of credit, bills in payment of irade debts ard exg?edir%l^ convnoi 
and it is the practice for traders^to draw tlieir bills u^n tile fir^T 
of the month. These bills are di^wn for opp, itpwo, tllree, four, 
or six months after date, and consec^ently they^Jall due, allowing 
for the three days of grace, upon the fourth of the month, unless 
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that date happens to be a Sunday or a Bank Holiday, and then 
it will be the third or the fifth of the month which is such an 
important date for payment. • 

Consols settling day — which occurs once a month — ^is also a heavy 
day. On that occasion, a large number of cheques are passed 
between members of the Stock Exchange in payment of purchases 
and sales of Consols. 

It will be observed that the total clearings on Stock Exchange 
account days are enormous. On these days — which occur about 
orxe a fortnight — the differences existing between the various mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange as the result of their dealings with each 
pther since the last account day, are settled by means of cheques 
on clearing bankers. 

Such‘days as the first of January, April, July, and October, 
|re also very busy, as on those dates many dividends are 
payable. 

It ma}^ be noted that no daily record is kept of the total number 
of. cheques, etc., passing through the London ' Clearing House ; 
but on very busy days it is estimated that over one million 
vouchers have passed through the Clearing House. In spite of 
the multiplicity of operations dealt with, it is not an infrequent 
occurrence for the balance at the end of the day to be absolutely 
correct when business closes. 

Local Clearing Houses. 

In addition to the London Bankers' Clearing House, there are 
local Clearing Houses in the following provincial towns, namely, 
Bifniingham, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpocfi, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tynoy Nottingham, and Sheffield. 

The provincial clearing houses have been established for the 
purpose of saving tijne Said trouble in transmitting cheques to 
London, and they deal only wit^ those cheques whicl^^ are drawn 
upon^banks situated wKhin c certain radius of the respective towns. 
When the trahsactidns are between bamks which do not fall within 
the mdiu^. the Londort Clearing House is the proper medium, Thu*, 
if a cheque js drawn upon a Shejfield bank’ and paid into another 
Sheffield bhnk, Hhejlocal clearing house is the one which is utilised 
in settling the p^^ent. But if a cheque is drawn upon a Sheffield 
t»ank and paid into a Nottingham bank, the cheque is sent to 
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London, and the settlement is made through the London Clearing 
House by the agents of the parties. Following the plan of the 
present esiaWishment, local differences are settled by cheques 
drawn u{^n the local branch of the Bafik of England, where there 
is one. If there is no such branch, the bankers agree amongst 
themselves as to the method of arriving at a scttlernent. 

The following are the official totals of clearings in the above 
provincial towns in respect of the year 1919. * 


Manchester 946,03S,S7^ 

Liverpool . . . . . . . . 678,9lO,9fiO 

Birminglum 145,483,778 

Newcastle-on-Tyne •. .. 115,418,700 

Bristol 77,554,000 

Sheffield 84.138,222 

Leeds 89,301.828 

Leicester .. .. 51,440,700 

Nottingham 89,097,801 


Total of Provincial Clearing for 1919 ;{2. 187.326,854 


In Scotland there are clearing houses at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberde?n, Dundee, Greenock, Leith, Paisley, and Inverness. 
In Ireland, the only clearing house is in Dublin. The Scotch and 
Irish banks are not members of the London Clearing House, 
although there have been several attempts to secure their admis- 
sion. The clearing system was practised in Edinbyrgh before it 
took root in London. 

In spite of the fact that the clearing system is so advantageous, 
ther^ has as yet been no arrangement nfhde for international 
clearing — a great drawback and also a financial loss. 

The Principle of the Clearing. 

'rtie principle on which the Clearing Housed w'orked, is by an 
enormous extension of the system of book credit. AJthough almost 
incomprehensible sums are dea^ wifti, nq money passes^ The 
afrangemcait has bepn brought to a high state of perfection, and there 
is no doubt that the operations pf .th% Cldhring House*are <Jf very 
great assistance to the financial world, inasmuch as the conclifeion 
of conunercial transactions is^onsiderably ^j^ted t>/ the ec^emomy 
of time and labour effected. . Nov let us take some simple examples 
for the piurpose of illustrating the above princiffe. ♦ 

In the first place it is well know]^ that evei> London Clearing 
Bunk keeps an account at the Sank of England. If, as a result 
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of the daily exchange of cheques between the A Bank and the B 
Bank, there is a balance due to the former of, say, £20,000, this 
cojild be settled by B Bank handing to A Bank a cheque on the 
Bank of England for the above sum. The cheque would be placed 
by the Bank ojf England to the credit of A Bank and to the debit of 
B Bank ; consequently the amount would be duly adjusted. As 
tliere are seventeen panks at present members of the Clearing House, 
the operation of the above method would, of course, involve each of 
them either receiving from, or paying to, each of the other sixteen 
a cheque representing the balance of the daily exchange of cheques. 
This is obviated, however, by the keeping of an account in the books 
of the Bank of England, known as the “ Clearing Bankers' Account" ; 
consequently, transfers are made either— 

(a) By debiting the account of a clearing bank and crediting 
the account of the Clearing Bankers ; or 

{b) By debiting the account of the Clearing Bankers, and 
crediting the account of a clearing bank, according to whether a 
bank has to receive or pay as the result of the daily exchange of 
cheques. 

We will further explain the principle by means of some simple 
examples. 

If we assume that there arc only four banks in the clearing, which 
we will call A, B, C, and D, the A bank will make up its summary 
of cheques exchanged as follows— 


Debtors. 

. A Bank. 

Creditors. 

£ 

‘ £ 

• 

£ 

20.000 

B Bank 



C 

50,000 

40,000 

D 


- 

Clearing Balance 

lO.OOtf 

^ep.ooo 


^ 760,000 


, 



Tho above shows that A owes B £20,000, and D £40,000, but is 
owed by C £p0,000. Therefore, A bank owes £10,000 more than is 
owing to It'.’ ' . M 

We can now priced to make up the remaining three statements, 
which will appear as on next page. 
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B Biuik. 

Debtors. , Creditors. 


i • • 


L 

3o,n^o 

A Ban V 

•20,000 * 

c 

10,000 

D 

Clearing Balance 

20,000 

— • — 


— 

/40,000 


£40,000 




In the above, it 

will bo observed that B bank 

mvts £20,000 

more than is owing 

to it. 



C Bank. 


Debtors. 


Crediliifs. 

i 


•£ 

vSO.OOO 

A Ikink 

B 

;k),ooo 


D 

10,000 , 


Clearing Balance 

,10,000 

/50.()00 


£50,000 

A- 

D Bank. 


Debtors, 


Creditors. 

i 


£ 

A Bank 

40,000 


B 

10,000 

10,000 

c 


40,000 

Clearing Balance 


£^0,000 


£50,000 


In the abov'^e simple statcmeiUs, it will be observed that in,the 
first* A bank is debtor to B for £20,000 ; therefos^in the statement of 
B, A will be credited by £20,000, thus comjdeting the double entry. 
This principle is continued with the rcsflain^g statements. Thus, 
in the secopd statement, B bank is debtor to C for £30,000 ; therefore 
in Cs statement we shall ^find tl^at Bbis credited ’vith^a likt sum. 

As r^ard» the final adjustment of the balances,' A bank ewes 
£10,000 in respect of the balance of the day's^Cleaiing,Boves 3^30,000 
and C owes £10,000. Therefore, ^ansfers will be mad| in the boolfs 
of the Bank of England, debiting th«v above bank* w^th th% respective 
amounts, and crediting the Clearing Bankers' Acepunt accordingly. 
As regards D bank, their account will be credited with £40,000, 
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balance due to them in respect of the day's clearing, and the Clearing 
Bankers’ Account will be correspondingly debited. 

lYansfers of Clearing Balances. 

The representative, or " clearer " as he is often called, having 
ascertained the amount to be received or paid by the bank he is 
representing at the, Clearing House, will proceed as follows — 

Suppose his bank has to receive, say, £10,000 as a result of the 
day's clearing, the particulars are inserted on a small form printed 
iif black, thus— 

Crs. Messrs. 

Hy General Balance. 

10,000 

’ll, on the otlicr hand, his bank has to pay, say, £15,000 as a result 
of the day’s clearing, a form is filled up, printed in red, thus — 

Drs. Mi'ssrs. 

To General Biilance. 


15,000 

Now we know from what has been said previously, that the bank 
wliich has to receive will have placed to its credit in the books of the 
Bank of England the, req\iired sum, which will be transferred from 
the amount standing to the credit of the Clearing Bankers’ Account. 

. In other words, Cleiu-ihg Bankers’ Account will be debited, and the 
account of the bank that has to receive will be created. On, the 
other hand, when it bank has to pay as a result of the day’s trans- 
actions, the amount will be transferred from the account of the 
particular bank, to th^ Clearing Bankers’ Account. That is to say, 
the account of the bank that has to pay will be debited, anrj, Clearing 
Bankers’ Account will be credited. 

The foregoing remarks will be no doubt further explained by the 
following pro^eduru. 

Having ^certained the amount due from or to his bank, the 
“ clearer will jitoceed to write his transfer. Assuming there is a 
balance due to his bank as a result of the day’s clearing, the clearer 
write out a green ticket as follows. Such ticket, it will be 
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observed, confirms the remarks above, namely, that the bank which 
is to receive will be credited, and Clearing Bankers’ Account debited 
The ticket Ws%s follows — 


Settlement at the Clearing 
House. 

London. 

19 

To the Cashiers of the Bank of 
England. 

Be pleased to credit our Account 

the sum of 

out of the money at the credit of the 
account of the Clearing Bankers. 

I- — - 

Seen by me 

Inspector of the 

Clearing House 


Settlement at the Clearing 

House. 

• 

Bank of England. 

19 

The Account flf Mf^ssrs. 

has this evening been CredftUd with 

the sum of 

out of the money •at the credit 
of the .^ccount of the Clcaifhg 
Bankers. 

I For the Bank op 

Enclamo. 


If a bank has to pay as a result of the day's clearing, a white 
transfer form will be filled up as follows — ^ 


Settlement at the Clearing 
House. 

Bank of England. 

19 

A Transfer for the sum of 


has this evening been made at the 
Bank, from the Account of Messrs. 


to the Account of the Clearing 
Bankers. 

£ For the Bank of 

• England. 


This Certificate has been seen by^ 

me 

^ Inspector. 

In the case of the first ticket, the cleark fills it in and obtains the 
sig^lature of the Inspector of the Clearing House, and^hen goes to the 
Bank of pngland. The Cashier there signs the counterfoil, and 
retains \he half of the ticket authorising the Bank ^p credit the 
account of ^he particular*bank. TJie othef half bf the ticket is 
then taken back by the cleaser to his own bank^ • ^ ^ 

In the case of the white^ticket, the clearer Tills this in, aifU takfes 
it to the Bank of England. The Cashier there^wik sigrMie counter- 
foil, and retain the portion authorising the Bjink to transfer the 
given amount from the accounttof a particular bank to the Clearing 


Settlement at the Clearing 
• House. 

London. 

19 

To the Cashiers of the Bank of 
England. 

Be pleased to Transfer from our 
Account the sum of 


and place it to the credit of the 
Account of the Clearing Bankers, 
and allow it to be drawn for by any 
of them (with the knowlalge of 
either of the Inspectors, signified 
by his countciugning the drafts). 
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Bankers’ Account. The half of the ticket which is signed by the 
Cashier of the Bank of luigland, will then be taken back to the Clear- 
ing House to be signed also by the Inspector there.* The clearer 
th6n rcturfis with the signod transfer to his own bank. 

The Machimery of the Clearing House. 

Having discussed tlie main outlines of the work of the London 
Clearinij House, let tis consider its operations in fuller detail. 

Each clearing bank keeps two sets of books (" in-clearing ” and 
" out-clearing^”) for the purposes of the clearing, and the columns 
are headed with the names of the various banks. Every morning 
the cheques received by a bank on the other clearing banks are 
sotted and listed by means of adding machines. The totals under 
the heading of the various banks will appear in the “ out-clearing 
books.” The clerks who have charge of this work are termed 
" 6yt-clcarcrs.” 

The cheques are sorted out and fastened together in batches — 
according to the bank on which tliey are drawn. The ” out- 
clcarcrs ” have, of course, arrived at the respective totals of c^icques 
their bank holds upon each of the remaining clearing banks. These 
batches of cheques or ” charges ” as they are frequently called, 
are packed in a ” wallet ” and taken by a clerk to the Clearing 
House, who places them on the desks (Kcupied by the representatives 
of the various luinks on which such “ charges ” are drawn. The 
” out-clearer ” also proceeds to the Clearing House with his 
books. ' , 

The representatives of the respective banks at the Clearing House 
jlre termed ” in-clearers,” and they at once proceed ‘to have the 
cheques listcd—by i^^^cans of adding machines — under the headings 
of the various banks. The totals of ” in-clearing ” and ” out- 
clearing ” must obviously « agree. For example, if the ” ovt- 
cloaring” total of, Lloyds Bank, Limited, on the Williams 
Dcacon^s Bank, Limited^ wer^' £l(X),000,qhe “in-clearing'” total 
of tlij:' William?. Deaoon’s Rank, Tdinifed, should be,_ the same. 
The “ out-cleaning,” of -course, represents cheques to be collected 
by any‘I)ank, whilst the “in-clearing” represents cheques which 
a bank hasAt^pay, , When the “ jibclearer ” has agreed his various 
“ charges,” he returns to his bank. The cheques are then examined 
and paid, if in ordef. 
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There are four clearings during the day. The first is the metro- 
politan clearing, which commences at 9 a.m. The second, which 
is a genera! cfearing, commences at lO.IiS a.m. The third clearirig. 
wliich is the Country Clearing, begins at lO.dvS a.m. Last ot 
all, there is the afternoon clearing which cemmeiicef at j).m. 
Each these is s< parateh' dealt with. 

The first and second clearings are called the morning clearing, 
and it is only for convenience that it now consists of twfT parts, 
the first being confined to mctro]X)litan cheques, wliifit the s(>cond 
deals with the cheques which have been rt'cei\ed from the branches 
of each of the clearing banks by the morning’s post. 

The second clearing wilt also include ('he<}ues on the ch'aring lianks 
that were paid into the country correspondents of thost‘ l)anks 
on the previous day. 

Ihe third clearing is the country chaiing, that is, tlir eheqm^ 
dealt with are couiitiy ehccjues diawn ujxm country bank*. These 
are sorted according to the charing agents of the eo\mti\’ banktTS, 
and aftef a general interchange has been made, the agent again 
sorts tlu; parcel which hasbecai brought l)aek It) him and dt sj)atches 
the different cheques to the country bankeis uj)on whom they havt' 
been drawn. 

The afternoon clearing commences at 2.35, and the " in-( loarer " 
continues dealing (in the same mamuT as the morning clearing) 
with cheques that have passed through the “ out-clearing " books 
at the banks. As the “ in-clearer " eomj)let«?s the listing of the 
various batclies of cheques, clerks and messengers fr(.*quently 
arrive from his bank and take the cheques back to their own offices 
to bq examined and paid. The “ out-dearer ”^it the bank \fill 
continue his wmk until four o'chxk wheiuthe bank doses, and no 
more " credits " are taken by the cashierj> He then- hurries to the 
Clearing House. • - • 

As four, o’clock approach 9 s, the scene at the Clearing Hoilsj Ls a 
very animated one. Many cierks and messeng^s frors tlTe clearyig 
banks hurry ift with their various “ charges, " and the^“ clearers " 
have to conduct their work wifh great expechti'fi/in spite* of «iuch» 
attendant noise and bustle. 'The tloors of tlie Cleapng* Jfcuse are 
fastened at 4.10, and no more cheques are accepted for clearance. 
At 4.15 the doors are unfastened, and the clerk 9 >^ind mes.sengers 
go back to their respective banks *with the last batches of cheques 
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that have been dealt with by the " in-clearers.” From 4.15 until 
5 o'clock, the representatives at the Clearing House of the various 
banks are* busy agreeing t^ie balances as between one another. 

During the time that the “ clearers " are agreeing the balances, 
the *' charges'' that were taken by the clerks and messengers from 
the Clearing House «are being examined and paid at the various 
banks ^ quickly a^ possible. 

Of course,^ there will be some cheques that cannot be paid owing 
tc insufficient funds being to the credit of the drawer, or to one of the 
several irregularities, the nature of which we have discussed in 
previous chapters. All unpaid cheques are brought back to the 
Clearing House as soon as ])ossiblc. These “ unpaids," as they are 
called, are distributed to the various “ clearers " in the same manner 
as already explained with regard to the cheques brought into the 
Clearing House during the morning and afternoon. That is to say, 
the returns are treated as if they were cheques drawn upon the 
particular bank by whicli they were presented. ^ 

It may be hero stated that there are now eleven banks 
in the Cleiuing House. They are (ju*ranged alphabetically) as 
under — 


Bank of England. 

Bank of Liverpool and Martin’s, Ltd. 

Barclay & -Company, Ltd. 

Coutts & Co. 

Glyn, Mills, Currie & Company. 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 

London Count)^, Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 
London Joint Stock Sc Midland Bank, Ltd. 

National Bank, Ltd, , " 

National Provincied and Uniqn Bank of England, Ltd. 
Williams I)eacon's Bank, Lfd. 

It ifnay be addnd *hat the London County, Westminster and 
Parr's Ltd., have two desks at the Clearing House, one 

known as the' Lothbury Office desk, and the other as the 
Lombard Street desk. 

Let us return to the question of the final agreement of the balances 
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for the day. In order to arrive at the necessary figure, the clearer 
of each bank takes a “ summary sheet *' which contains the names 
of the cleaijng bankers, together with a Debtor " column on the 
left-handt side and a "Creditor** column on the right-hand side. 
The clearer takes the first bank. He finds that the total of his 
" out-clearing *’ book is, say, £150,000, and in his in-clearing *' 
book tfie total is, say, £200,000. The balance is then struck, and the 
difierence of £50,000 is placed in the riglit-hand f.olumn of thg shtHit, 
thus — 


The. 


Bank. 


Debtors. 


Creditors 


IJarclay. 


50,000 


The balance is placed in the creditor column as the total of the 
" in-clearing ** book is the heavier. The " out-clearing ** book 
(i.e,, corresponding to the debtor column of the summary sheet) 
represents assets, whilst the "in-clearing** book represents liabilities 
corresponding with the creditor column). Therefore, in the 
foregoing imaginaiy cl(?aring totals, the clcarer’s bank has liabilities 
with Barclay & Company, Ltd., amounting to £200,CMJ0, and assets 
amounting to £150,000. Thus the liabilities exceed the assets by 
£50,000, which amount is due to Barclay & Company, Ltd., and is 
therefore placed in the creditor or " liabifities ** column. The 
clearer continues treating the other banks on the sheet in the same 
manner. In U)me cases he will receive largely, and in others^ he 
will pay. The two columns are added up, and th;^ifference between 
them represents the total sum owing to of by the bank in question 
" oif general balance.’* The returned •ctieques, it Way be stated, 
are entered at the end of the summaS-y sheet before the general bilance 
is struck! We know thatf each bank^ keeps an accoui^ witfi the 
Bank of England, and thete is also.an accejunt there caUed.the 
Gearing Bankers* Account. »If X Bank owes, ^ say, •£100,0^ on 
general balance in respect of a d^*s clearing, if instructs th^BanlT 
of England to transfer that sum f»‘om the accouj;it,af tlfc^X bank to 
the Clearing Bankers* Account. Conversely, if there is a general 
balance of say, £50,000 due to tfie Y bank as a result of the day's 
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clearing, tliat sum will be transferred in the books of the Bank of 
England from the Clearing Bankers' Account to the credit of the Y 
bank. The detailed manner in which these transfers hre made, has 
been dealt with earlier ii! this chapter, under the heuding of 
" Transfers of Clearing Balances." 

The preparation of the summary sheet at the Clearing Hcvise on 
the conclusion of the day's work, will be the more readily understood 
by a rcfcjrence to the diagrams given in an earlier part of the chapter 
under " The Principle of tlie Clearing." 

•The enormous volume of work accomplished by the Clearing 
House could not be carried through with nearly the great speed it is, 
without the use of the adding machine. This marvel of mechanical 
ingenuity is something like an ordin.uy typewriter in appearance, 
and has^l keyboard which contains figures. The operators of the 
a<Jding machines type tlie amounts of the cheques on slips of paper, 
anil some of tlie oj^erators are able — through considerable practice 
— to list the cheques at a very high rate of speed. When a number 
of cheques have been listed, and it is desired to know the tqtal, the 
operator merely pulls over a lever. Immediately, the total of fifty 
or more amounts is rtn^orded. It may be stated that the adding 
machine makes no mistake in a " ciLst." 

The Sub-divisions of the Clearing. 

Up to the present we have spoken of the functions and work of the 
London Clearing riom.e in a general manner. Having, therefore, 
dealt with the main points, we should now be the better able to 
•follow the detailed working of the Clearing House. • 

Ko doubt many,readers have seen the letters, T, M, or C, printed 
on the left-hand bottom c«rner of cheques, and have wondered what 
they signify. 4n many iiv^fances the letters are not surroun|led 
by th© lines shown bePOw, but thut is quite immaterial. 

The placing of these letters on cheqries is lor the {)urposo 
convenience iiit clearmg. The letters signify— 

^ ^ Town Clearings 

^ Metropolitan Clearing. 

* Country Clearing. 

The marking of cheques in the above manner became necessary 
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as the outcome of the inauguration of the Mt^tropolitan Clearing, 
the date ’of which was 19th February, 1907. The present Chief 
Inspector ^f the Clearing House was mainly instrumental in estab- 
lishing ttie Metropolitan Clearing, and ifhas been found to work very 
satisfactorily, being a great convenience both to bankers and their 
custojners, as we shall show later on. 

In tlie first place, one may ask, why was it thouglit necessary or 
desirable to have a Town and Metropolitan cheque cV\aring ? 

It may be mentioned tliat before the Metr()jH)litan Clearing was 
inaugurated, the clearings were “ Town " and " Ccamtry " re^p^r- 
tively ; consequently the introduction of the Metro])olitan Clearing 
rendered it necessary to mark cheques with the above-mentioned 
distinctive letters. 

The great advantage accruing from the Mi^tropolitan (^(‘aring is 
that all cheques on branches of banks in tliat clearing will be paid 
the same day — as also, of course, will cheques on banks in the T:-wn 
Clearing. * 

Preyous to the introduction of the Metropolitan Clearing, Town 
cheques were cleared the same day. Country cheques take IhrfMi 
days for clearance as they have to be sent to tlie banks on which 
they are draw’ii — but of this we shall sj>eak later. 

It is of great importance that now', by means of the Town and 
Metropolitan Clearings, all cheques on banks situated in tliose 
" clearings " may be treated as " Cash." I'he marking of clicques 
with the distinctive lettering, T, M, and C, will enable bank officials 
andfthe public to see readily how' long a particular cheque will take 
to collect. Pr wious to the introduction of the Metropolitan Clearing 
and distinctive lettering on the cheques, a considerable amount ol 
confusion existed as to how’ long a particular ufcfcque would take to 
clear. As there was no uniformity in* the matter, bank officials 
frequently had to refer to lists in ordA: to^see ho\v long a cheque 
would be^ in clearance. As the matter now stands, how-e^'er, the 
position is quite satisfactory. Chcqi^ mwke^d T ;ind JI ar^cleared 
the same day ; consequently the artangemcfit mu.*?! be one of con- 
siderable advantage to customers of a bank, the^y difficulties 
they experienced with regard, to the time of clearance ^f tltCir • 
cheques are largely removed. •* 

The inauguration of the Metropolitan Clearii^ resulted in banks 
situated in a greater area in dh^ Metropolis, having all cheques 
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drawn upon them collected directly through the Clearing House. 
As this arrangement meant that a much larger number of branch 
banks than hitherto would be enabled to have cheque^ upon them- 
selves cleared the same day, it is obvious that more messengers 
would be required to present those cheques to the banks on which 
they were dra^n. 

The Clearing House messengers are given walks," and they are 
xequired^o deliver tlfe cheques as quickly as possible to the branch 
banks upon which they arc drawn, choosing first— as far as con- 
veiuent — thosd branches having the largest number of cheques 
Irawn upon them. 

It may be observed that for a Town or Metropolitan cheque to be 
:le?ired the same day, it must be received and paid as between these 
wo clearings. To illustrate this, if a cheque was paid in by a 
mstomer of London County, Westminster and Parr's Bank, 
Liiqjted, Cannon Street Branch, drawn on, say, Lloyds Bank, 
Limited, I^w Courts Branch, such cheque would \)c cleared the 
same day, as the receiving bank is in the Town Clearing, and the 
paying bank (i.c., IJoyds) is in the Metropolitan Clearing, 'fhisis 
no doubt quite obvious, but the example is given to show clearly 
to tliose who have had no practical e.xperience of the clearance 
of cheques the difference which exists l)ctvvecn it and the following 
instance. 

Suppose a customer of, say, Barclay & Co., Limited, Norwich 
Branch, paid in a cheque, drawn on Williams Deacon's Bank, 
Limited, Westminster Branch. Now this cheque would be marjeed 
as the branch on which it is drawn is in the Metropolitan 
Clearing. As regards the customer at the Norwich banlc, the clear- 
ance 'would take plijee as under. If the cheque was paid in ^t 
Norwich on a Monday, the 'bank there would send it forward (with 
other cheques) t (y its Head Offife by the evening post for clearanc;^. 
It would reach London' on the Thesday morning, and would be 
presented for payment to^Williams Deacon's Bank, Limitedr West- 
minst^ Branch, %tlirough the mediiftn of the Metropolitan Clearing 
messengers as previously described. ^ 

* -irhus, •altliough the^cultomer of the Norwich t>ank in the first 
place receivicfck cl\e^que on a bank ip the*Metropolitan Clearing, he 
will not know whether it is paid or not until the Wednesday. If he 
called at his bank bn the Wednesday morning and was informed 
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that the cheque had not been returned, he could assunie that it 
had been* duly paid. 

The foU^wtng extracts taken from the Clearing House rules for the 
conductfof the Metropolitan Clearing, nftiy be read with advantage — 

“ The Metropolitan Clearing to open at 9 a.in. on ordinary days 
and ^45 a.m. on Saturdays. Drafts on the Branches of the Clearing 
Banks included in the Metropolitan Cleaiing area to be received 
not later than 10.30 a.ni. (Greenwicli time) on ordinary ^ays and 
9,50 a.m. (Greenwich time) on Saturdays. 

" It is requested that the first delivery be made imml‘diately onjhe 
opening of business, subsequent deliveries at frequent intervals, 
and that every effort be made to avoid heavy deliveries at the last 
moment. . , . 

“ Returns in the Metropolitan Clearing must be delivtwed at the 
Clearing House through the afternoon Town Clearing at the earliest 
possible moment, but not later than 4.5 p.m. on ordinary dayi^md 
1.30 p.m. on Saturdays." • 

The^eneral rules of the Clearing House arc also a})])lieable to the 
conduct of the Metropolitan Clearing in so far as they apply. 


The Country Clearing. 

A further division of the clearing system is known ^is the " Country 
Clearing," It plays a more important part in the conduct of the 
business and commerce of the country than docs the Town Clearing. 
The principles of the Country Clearing are* practically the same as 
those already described. 

The Courftry Clearing was established in 1858. Prcvioius to th4t 
date, country cheques were presented for payi;*»nt through the post 
direct to the bank on which they were dIawn, and a draft on a clear- 
iftg banker was sent by return in payment. SinJC the above year, 
however^ country cheques have* passed through the CleariiTg House 
by the medium *of the* Clearing i^ent4> of thqse c^untjy banks 
whose Head Offices are not in *the f learing^Housa In the case of 
those country banks whose Heads Offices are mqmbeu^ of the Clearing 
House, the country banks wUl remit tTie Cheques flirof^h their* 
Head Office for clearance. cheques jTe*scnt«ffom country 

banks to Clearing Agents for collection, they are crossed by the 
former to the latter, as shown* oirthe next pa^ 
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In the«first of the above imaginary crossings, X Y is the country 
bank that lias received the cheque, and its Head Office not being 
a member of *ihe Clearing House, the country bank crosses tlie 
cheque to its Clearing Agents, the Z Bank. All country banks do 
not of course, cross the cheques which they send forward through the 
* Country Clearing in prec isely the same manner as given in the above 
examples.* Some cross such cheques with slightly different wording 
froai either of the above examples, but tlie purport of the crossing 
is tlfb same in all cases. 

In the case of country branchas of clearing banks sending up 
cheques for clearance through their Head Office, the crossing is 
• after the following manner— 


0 ) 


I 




■ 

■I? y 
a 


or (b) 


■^1' 
A, ^ 


’Thq Country Clearing commences, at 10.30 a.m. and is usually 
completed by aboum2.30 A greater portion of the work 

of the Country Clearing is* ciirried through at the offices .of the 
various clearing 5anks tlvm a^*the CJearing House itself. 

Wlien*the cheques are received in London for clearance, »they are 
sorted atcording k) the ^iriows Cl^aring/Agents, listed, and the 
totals •entered in* the out-clearing books.’* The Varit)us banks 
then exchange ^heque;^ fo|| the purpose*of arriving at the balance 
*iis "fjetween eacjji other. For instance, Lloyds Bank will hand to 
Deacon’s Banl theVhsques it hol(i6t>n that bank, whilst Deacon’s 
Bank will hand to I^\oyds Bank, m exchange, the cheques it holds 
on Lloyds. 
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The Country Clearing is settled in a similar manner to the adjust- 
ment dearing balances explained earlier in this cliapter. It is 
to be noted, •however, that the balances as between tlie various 
clearing banks are not transferred till the third day, as it is necessary 
to forward the cheques by post to the country banks u^n whom they 
are dr^wn for payment. This is done by tlie clearing agent (or 
Head Office as the case may be) of the country bank which sent the 
cheques up for collection. 

All cheques presented through the Country Clearii^ must bear 
across their face the name of the presenting bank, and the nameflf 
the London agent also. See the example already given. 

In accordance with the rules of the Clearing House— 

“ Any country bank not intending to pay a cheque sent to it for 
collection, to return it direct to the country or branch bank, if any, 
whose name and address is across it." • 

Let us make this clearer. When a country bank rcceivjjs hy ttie 
morning’s post a cheque through the Country Clearing drawn upon 
it by ong of its customers, if the country bank does not intend to 
pay the cheque it must be returned direct to the branch bank named 
in the crossing, and not to the London Agent or Head Office as the 
case may be. Thus, the Nottingham Branch of the C D Bank 
receives two cheques by post through the Country Clearing, crossed 
in accordance witli two imaginary crossings, viz. — • 


(a) 


/ 


v/ 


A O' 


(0 


/ 




Y 

/• 


Should the Nottingham bank not pay the^two ciicjues, it will 
"mark" them place thi reason for Ron#payment^th^l^n) ^ 
and return one cheque direct to the X Y Bank, Cambrid^^and not 
to the Z Bank, which is the CleAring Agent of \fie X Y Bank. 

In the case of the second cheque, it^ill be returned direct to the 
A B Bank, York, and not to the •Head Office of that Bank. The 
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second style of crossing Is, of course, placed on cheques by a branch 
bank whose Head Office is in the Clearing House ; whilst the first 
crossing is that of a countrj^ bank, the Head Office ol which is not 
in the Clearing House, and which consequently appoints a clearing 
bank to carr)« through the clearances. 

Instruments nc^ passed through the Clearing House. 

In dealing with the Clearing House so far, we have referred to 
cheques as Joeing the instruments that are passed through the 
(Tearing. It may be stated, however, that in the case of the Town 
Clearing, acceptances and dividend warrants may be passed through 
if! addition to cheques. 

As re^'ards the Country Clearing, cheques or drafts with documents 
or receipts att.achcd, cheques payable in the Isle of Man, Channel 
cr Scilly Islands, acceptances, promissory notes, drafts drawn in 
foreign cyrrency, and drafts to be paid under advice, must not be 
remitted through the Country Clearing, but sent direct for collection 
to the banks wIutc they are payable. ^ 

Cheques not passed through the Clearing House. 

Wiiilst the great majority of cheques that are drawn by customers 
of banks pass through the Clearing House, rfnd are applicable either 
to Town Clearing, Metropolitan Clearing, or Country Clearing, 
according to the situation of the bank on which tliey are drawn, there 
are some cheques that do not pass through the Clearing House at 
all. The following are the cases — 

{a) When a person draws a cheque on his hankers, and the payee 
Mkes it to the bank on which it (s drawn, and recehes the cash over 
the counter. ^ 

In this ca^e, the cheque must, of course, be uncrossed. The 
proportion of cheques paid in, this way is comparatively small, 
since most j^ople cross the cheques they issue, and usually refrain 
from doiflg so’ only \l^hen ^requested ty the payee. Even when 
the cheques are issued uncrossed, in many cases the payee will not 
, pro4;'ed to fiie bank on which they are drawn to obtain the money, 
but wiffpay them into his own 'bank. 

(6) When a" person draws^a cheque, and the payee pays U inio 
^ his bank whi'^h is situated in the same town as "the drawees 
bankers. 
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In this^ instance, the cheque would generally be paid tlirough 
what is knowji as the " local exchange." This is explained by stating 
that, in^ fair-sized towns (other than* those towns already men- 
tioned as having a local Clearing House) there is what is known as a 
" local exchange " of cheques. Each day the bifnks make an 
exchange of the cheques they hold on one anotlier, and pay over tlie 
ascertained difference. Thus, if the A Bank^iolds cliequcs paid 
in by its customers, amounting to £1,100 on tlic brancli ot the B 
Bank in the same town, and the B Bank in its turn has cheques 
paid in by its customers drawn on the A bank in the same town To 
the extent of £1,050, the B Bank will pay £50 to the A Bank in order 
to settle the difference. 

These differences in some towns are paid in coin or nol^ up to 
£50, but beyond this sum, a draft on London is given in .settlement. 
In other towns a draft is only issued when the difference excels 
£100. The custom varies on the matter of the payment* of differ- 
ences arising from the local exchange of cheques. A branch of a 
non-clejft'ing bank will draw the draft on its London Agent, whilst 
the branch of a clearing bank will draw on its Head Office. 

(c) When a customer pays into his bank a cheque drawn on another 
hank situated outside the town, and requests his hanker to setui it 
forward specially and ascertain the fate by wire. ^ 

This is sometimes done in the case where a retail dealer gives an 
order for goods to a wholesale house, and sends a country cheque in 
payment. If the retailer is a new customer and the wholesale 
house has ve^ little information as to his means, it not unnatu- 
rally desires to know whether his Hieque is " goodj^before despatch- 
ing the order. The wholesale house, therefore, requests its bankers 
to send the cheque forward direct to tl^f Jbank on which it is drawn 
with a prepaid wire attached. By this mean!^, the wholesale house 
will know the " fate " of the cheque soonej than if it was jjassed 
through the G)untry Clearing by the bankers in the* psual way. , 
There may* of course, be other reasons besides the fyegoing that 
will prompt a customer to ask his banker t^ ascertain tfiC farf of a- 
cheque by wire, and the banker \#ill always do so^yheft requested. 

The detsul work in connection with cheques sent forward in this 
manner has been already dealt with iirChapter V, tfhder the heading 
of " Wiring Fates of Cheques." 
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It may be added that if the bank that forwarded the cheque is 
a non-clearing bank, it would request the bank on whom the 
cheque is drawn to pay o^ver the amount to its Londbn Agents 
That is to say, if the A Bank, which is not a member of th^Clcaring 
House, sends *0 cheque direct to the B Bank, the latter will be 
requested to pay the amount to the C Bank, which is the Itondon 
Agent of the A Bamlc, for the credit of the latter. 

Whefi cheques arc sent forward direct, the remitting bank will 
also send a printed form after the following manner — 

The A Bank 

Branch, 

beg to enclose £ for favour of credit with 

Messrs. *0 Bank. 


The foregoing is the style of form adopted by a non-clearing bank. 
There is no uniformity in this connection, as each bank has its 
own particular kind of form, but the majority of them .approxi- 
mate to the one given above. In any case, the same kind of form 
would be issued to all the branches of any particular bank, with a 
blank space left as indicated above for the rubber stamp of the 
branch to be impre.ssed. 

It may be liientioned that, in many cases, when a bank is requested 
to send a cheque direct to the bank on which it is drawn, and there 
is a branch of the remitting bank in that town also, the remitting 
bank will usually send the cheque to ils branch, to obtain pay- 
ment from the bank on which the cheque is drawn. To make this 
clearer : If the Nottingham Braiich of the A Banic is requested 
by a customer to obtain the fate — ^by wire — of a cheque drawn on 
the Brighton Branch of the B Bank, and there is a branch of the A 
Bank in that town, tiie Nottingham Branch will send the chSque 
to its Brighton Branch, which will present it to the B Bank at 
Brighton.** THh Npttmghj?In Branch will debit its Brighton 
Branch with the ampunt of' the cheque, whilst the fetter — which 
• will l^taiFi ihe pfcceeds — will credit the former. 
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bankers' charges 

General Remarks. 

A considerable portion of n bank’s profit is dorivod from ^iar|»es 
made for keeping the cniTcnt accounts of its customers. On this 
matter, as in the ciise of several others we liavc already discussciT, 
there is no uniformity of priKedure. Some banks calculate their 
charges in one way, and some in another. In tlie course of thi; 
chapter, however, we shall refer to the usual variety of methods 
adopted by the English banks. The chapter will not deal with the 
practice of the Scottish banks in this conncM'tion, tliis being beyond 
the scope of tlie present work. 

The custom of charging commission on current accounts is now so 
well est.'^lished throughout the country, that it is very probable 
that such a charge would be legally enforceable against a customer, 
in the event of his refusing to pay the charge on the ground that the 
banker had given no notice that such a charge would be nnide. 

Charges for Keeping Current Accounts. 

The general practice of the London banks is to require their 
customers to keep a remunerative credit balance on their accounts, 
and in these instances no charge will be made for kee])ing the account. 
If, however, the balance should be too small to be remunerative, the 
bank will make a charge of, say, £1 Is. per annum for keeping Uie 
account. The amount to be charged under these I’frcuinstances will 
vary. In some cases it will be more than tlic amoq^t above indi- 
cated, and in others it may be less^ It not» possible to statg any 
fixed sum vifiich will^be charged on accounts where a remunerative 
balance is not maintained, Jas ea(:h bftnk fias its own partfcular 
customs in this respect. Generally speaking, however, a propor- 
tionately heavier charge will made whei^an,,a«ccouiTt»fs w^ked 
on a very low balance. 

With regard to the expression ''»8raunerative* balance," this, of 
course, implies an account on whicl^a balance is rfnaintained of a 
character remunerative to the bahk. That is to say, the bank is 
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able to keep the account free of charge, since by having many (jf these 
accounts on its books, it is able to employ the funds profitably in the 
usual channels of bankers' investments. When opening Hn account, 
the new customer can ascertain from the manager what iJalance it 
will be necessary to maintain in order that no charge shall be made 
for keeping the account. This information, therefore, will constitute 
what the bank lo»ks upon as a "remunerative balance." The 
manager may name £50 as the minimum amount in this connection. 
Different banks have their own rules on this point, and it is not 
possible to indicate any minimum sum which is adopted by all 
the London banks. 

This charge for keeping cimrent accounts will be entered in the 
customqf’s pass-book each half-year on 30th June and 31st Decem- 
ber respectively, on which dates most banks balance their books. 
Sbme banks enter the amount as " Charges," whilst others term it 
" Commi^ion." 

It is not the usual custom of the English joint-stock banks to 
allow interest on the credit balances of current accounts. iTn cases, 
however, w'here a very substantial balance is maintained, a manager 
may allow the customer some interest, but it is usually quite a mat- 
ter of arrangement. The interest would in aU probability be allowed 
by the manager, if the customer showed some inclination to withdraw 
the account oTi the plea that the money was lying idle. The foregoing 
remarks dealing w'ith the allowing of interest on current account 
credit balances are more applicable to the banks in the provinces, 
and hardly apply to London. 

Instead of making a more or less fixed charge for keeping current 
ac(?Dunts, there ^^e a good many ’banks which base their charge 
upon the " turnover " pf the account. The " turnover " of an 
account is th^term used by a bank to denote the total amount of 
cheques (and bills) debited to a current account during the bank's 
financial period. The charge on the tiu*jiover is J per cent, in some 
banks, and in dthers Jt is | per cent. Xhe amounts due to the bank 
in these instances artj ascertained usually at the end* of June and 
Pec^Hubet.* ^e Vf.nous current accounts are debited with the com- 
mission, ^^hilst the commission account of the bank is credited with 
the total. It is not the custom of banks to state in the pass-book 
at what rate commission is charged, but the information will be 
given by the bank on application by the customer. 
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Calculation of Interest. 

We have^seen that in some cases, as a matter of arrangement 
(and usujjly in the provinces), a bankei*will allow interest on tlie 
credit balance of a current account. Tlie interest is c.ilculatcd on 
the daily credit balances, and in most instances will be at 1 J per cent, 
below Sank Rate. As the Bank Rate alters from time to time, it 
follows that the customer will not reteivc inteix^st at a rate, 
but at a fluctuating one. In cjlscs whore interest is allowed on credit 
balances, it is usual to charge a rate on the turnover in some c.'use^ 
i per cent, and in others J per cent. Some banks enter the inteia^st 
and commission separately in the pass-book, but the usual method 
is to deduct one from the other and term the entry “ Interest and 
Commission." 

We will now take an imaginary account ii\ a banker's ledger, aiul 
proceed to arrive at the interest due to the (ustonua*, togeth'er 
with the commission on the turnover due to the bank. In the 
following c.xample, we will assume that the custonuT has informed 
the bank manager that a minimum balance of, say, {500, will be 
maintained on the account, and acconlingly the manager has 
agreed to allow interest on the daily balances. (Sei; next page.) 

From this account, ft will be observed that the bank ledgers 
differ somewhat from those used in commercial houses.* The intro- 
duction of a " Balance " column is very useful, as it enablers one to 
see at a glance what the balance of an account's, without the nccas- 
sity of adding up the entries in the debtor and creditor columns and 
then taking the difference. 

In the first place, w'e will deal with the questioj^ of the interest 
due from the bank to the customer. Iji accordance with the 
arrangement made by the local manager, Jhe bank hasikgrecd to allow 
the customer interest at IJ per cent# below Barflc Rate, on the under- 
standing that a mirMmum Jtalance of £500^ is maintained oy the 
account. 

To proceed*with the w'orkin|; of the interect, we fin^J that from 
31st December to 5th January there will b(* fiv5 'days' mter(^ on - 
£572 3s. 9d. due to the cusfomer! Instead of wprkiif^«^t what 
five days* interest on £572 3s. 9d would be, the banker’s ledger 
clerk merely places the number o^ dtys in the colifmn reserved for 
that purpose. He then multiplies the number of days by the 
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amount, when the product will be 2,860, i.e., 572x5. This figure 
is then extended into the second or ‘‘creditor" total column, 
as it has to*deal with interest due from the bank. It m;iy be men- 
tioned thht, in working interest, bankers do not ( oiint sums under 
ten shillings, but amounts over ten shillings will bo nrkoned as one 
pound.. In our example, then, the amount will be taken as £572. 
We will now take the next amount. The Ivlance on the 5th 
January became £514 13s. 9d., and remained at that figure i/htil the 
3rd February. Therefore the intercut due to the customer will be 
on that sum from the 5th January to the 3rd February, namel/, 
twenty-nine days, which will be extended into the projier column 
as shown. As in the juevious instance, the numljer of days wiU 
be multiplied by the balance, and the total extended, namely, 
14,935, i,e., 515 x 29. The same process will be re[)eated with 
each balance as shown. • 

In calculating the number of days in cases like the above, the 
date from which the number of days is being reckoned is excluded, 
whilst (lay to which the calculation is being made is included. 
We can readily prove that the days have been correctly slated in 
detail, since the total days from the 1st January to the 30th 
June is 181, both days inclusivo— provided the year is not 
leap-year. 

The figures extended into the total column (which are merely 
multiplication sums, as already noticed) .arc termed. ‘‘ dc‘cimals " in 
banks. As a matter of fact they .are not decimals at all, although 
bank officials refer to them by that name. 

Having made all the necess.ary extensions, the total ‘‘ decimals ** , 
is found to be 106,999. In order to find the amount of interest 
due to Mr. Henry Jones, .all the bank will do is ifTTurn up a book 
specially prepared to show the answ’ers to totals ofj' decimals." ^ 
For the sake of simplicity, we will aj^iume.that the Bank Rate 
remained ujichanged at, say, 3J per cent, from the 1st January to 
the 30th June. The rate 1b be aIlo\#ed Mr. Jones is, as alteady 
stated, IJ per cent, below Sank RatcK Therefore, the interest* to 
be allow^ed wall be 2 per cent, " decimals,'^ ampuntinglt 10^999. 

* The book used in a good many bhAks is Balance iTime Interest Tables, 
by T. Rought Jones, of the Manchester and Liverpool District Banking 
^mpany. Ltd., published by Bemrose Ltd., High Holborn, London, 

W.C.1, and Derby. • 6 . . 
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On turning to Balance Time Interest Tables, to the page headed 
2 per cent., we shall see it stated that — 

100,000 = £597 

6,999 = 7 8 

106,999 = £5 17 3 

Therefore, the intg^'est due from the bank amounts to £5 17s. 3d. 

ThifI method of working interest is a very convenient one, for 
all that has to be done is merely to multiply each balance by the 
Rumber of days as shown, extend the “ decimals,” and then find at a 
glance, from the book already mentioned, what the grand total of 
'/ decimals ” will equal in pounds, shillings, and pence. Of course, 
the result could be arrived at by working out simple interest by the 
usual arithmetical method on each balance for the various number of 
d!iys. This, however, would be a laborious process — particularly 
sT) in a bank, where the number of accounts and volume of work to be 
accomplished render it essential that a quick method of working 
interest should be adopted. ^ 

We have assumed that no change took place in the Bank Rate 
during the period covered by the above specimen account. In an 
example to be given later on in the chapter, we shall show how a 
change in the Bank Rate is dealt with in woiking interest on current 
account balances. These changes have not been considered up to 
the present, in, order that the example given may be the better 
understood. 

It will be observed that when we multiply the amount by the day^ 
(e.g., 572 X 5 = £2,860), this product signifies that the customer is 
entitled to one day's interest on £2,860. This, of (bourse, is equal 
to the five days^nt crest on £572. The simplicity of the method is 
apparent, since in the example already given, the required answer is 
merely one day’s interest On the total products, namely, £106,999, 
whicii answer we can obtain as mentioned above. 

Oifi- neyt step is to fi\id tlw amount of commibion due to the bank 
on' the turnover of the account. In tliis case we wU^ assume that 
the ^ate .fhLrged t^y the bank is J per cent. On referring to the 
account,^ w^ see that the cheques debited during the six months 
amount to £232 (dsregarding shillings and pence), and J per cent, 
on this sum is .11s. 7d. This amount is deducted (see account) 
from the interest due to the customer, when it is seen that the net 
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sum to be credited to the account is £5 5s. 8d. Accordingly, the 
banket ctedits the account with £5 5s. 8d., strikes the balance 
at £631 7%, 4d., and rules off the account as shown. Most banks 
would eftter the net sum in the pass-boolv thus, “ Interest £5 5s. 8d." 

With reference to the credit items in the above account, it may be 
statec^that there are some banks which enter the totjil of a paying-in 
slip in their ledgers as “ Cash," not showing Uie separate total of 
cheques (if any). On the other hand, there are many banks which 
state the amount of cheques apart from the cash ; that is to say, 
they will denote in the ledger the total cheques as appearing up»n 
the customer's paying-in slip. This is of some importance, because 
the banker can see at a glance what portion of the balance of the 
account is uncleared, and a customer is not allowed to draw against 
cheques before they are cleared, unless there is some agreement on 
the point between himself and the bank. There are some baqks 
which also note in the ledger the totals of the different classes of 
cheques paid in, i,e,, Town, Metropolitan, or Country, jIs the case 
may bj. Of course, where a substantial balance is always main- 
tained on an account, and such balance consists of items that have 
been duly cleared, it is not so important that the total of cheques 
paid in should be stated separately. A banker will, however, 
keep a watchful eye ^n an account which is fed by cheques only 
(more especially in the case of a new account), as if he paid against 
uncleared cheques, and any of them were subsequently returned 
unpaid, it might conceivably place the account heavily in debit, 
since, of course, all cheques that are dishonoured are at once debited 
to the account of the customer who paid them in. 

We will now take an example of the manner in which intercut is* 
calculated on an overdraft. In the account on 'pl*t27,^r. George 
Wilson having deposited with his bankers approved securities, is 
granted an " overdraft limit," of, say, £300. ^That i5 to say, he may 
overdraw his account to a maximum amount of £300. 

We will assume it has U^en arrange that the above ^ustamer is 
to pay interest on the oveFdraft at per ceflt. ab«^ Bank Rate 
with a minimum of 4 per cen4. In other words^,what«^^ th^Bank 
Rate may be, Mr. George Wilsqn will pay intere.st at 1 p^ centT 
above that rate, except that the ijiinimum rat^f in?e8Kt is 4 per 
cent. Therefore, if Bank Rate b 2| per cent, the rate on the 
overdraft will not be 3i per aeif^. {i.e., 1 per cent, above Bank 
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Rate), but the rate charged will be at 4 per cent., which is the 
minimum. * 

On turning to the specimen overdrawn account, we o> serve that 
the limit of the overdraft *is stated at the head of the ‘account, 
together with, the rate of interest. These particulars will 
generally be written in red ink to make them distinctive. , 

Tlie procedure adapted in order to arrive at the amount due to the 
bank wrll, in the main, be similar to that already explained with 
regard to interest on credit balances of a current account. 

*In the first place, we shall take the number of days’ interest on 
each balance, and extend the “ decimals ” in the usual way. Such 
extensions, however, will be made into the first column as they 
represent interest duo to the bank. As the total number of days 
arnounts'to 181, the individual numbers have been correctly stated, 
sii^ce there are 181 days from the 1st January to the 30th June, 
boih days inclusive — provided the year is not leap-year. 

Now in*thc foregoing example, we shall have to deal with the 
alterations in the Bank Rate, since the rate of interest on tl^e over- 
draft will fluctuate in accordance therewith. We will assume, 
therefore, that on the 31st December the Bank Rate was 3 per cent., 
and the changes were — ■ 

On 26th January raised to 3t per cent. 

29tli March ,.4“ .. ‘ 

„ 2Ist June ,, „ A\ „ 

Therefore, the interest due to the bank will be from 31st Decem- 
ber to 26th January at 4 per cent., and as the rate changed on4hat 
day to 3J per cent., the rate will be 4| per cent, to 29th March. On 
tha1;.*date the Bank Rate changed tp 4 per cent., and’therefore the 
rate will be o pdi'^?^it. until the 21st June, when the last change took 
place. On that day the Bank Rate became 4J per cent., and there- 
fore from that date untjl 30tlf June the rate charged to the customer 
will be 5 J per cent. 

We Ruist.obvipusly exCend^he total df the " decimals ” for each 
of the above-hamed |?eriods. .On turning to the account we shall 
see thiB weJhave to fi^d tv'hat the interest amounts to on the following 
' decimals ” at the rates' stated — , 

^ "SDn 7,292 at 4 per cent. 

14.073 .. 4i „ 

' „ 16,988 

2,139 „ 




Add i* % on turnover 
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Now all we have to do is to turn up the book used in banks for 
working interest by this short method. On referring, tItere*fore, to 
Balance Time Interest Tables, we find that the V decimals ” 
amount to the following— 


O 41 the pago headed 


i s. d. 

4 per cent. 7,292 = Id 0 

4\ „ 14,073=^ I 14 8 

3 .. .. 1(5.988--= 2 « 7 

5* .. .. 2,139== 6 5 


^5 3 8 


« Thus, tlie intcrist on the overdraft in respcK'.t of the half-year 
under review will bo £5 3s. 8(1. 

^ Usually a bank will also charge a commission on the turnover. 
In this case we will assume that | per cent, is charged. On referring 
to the flccount we shall observe that the turnover is £255 3s. 6d., 
apd J per cent, on this amount is 12s. 9d. Consequently this sum 
iltust be added to the interest, and it will be seen that the total 
amount due to the bank is £5 16s. 5d. Tins sum is debited to the 
account under date of 30th June, the balance stnick at £297 4s. 8d., 
and the account ruled off. 

It may be mentioned that in some banks it is the custom when an 
account is overdrawn, to extend the balances into the “ balance 
column " in red ink, so that a distinction niAy be readily made from 
accounts tlu^t are in credit. 

In tlie foregoing example of an overdraft on current account, it 
will be observed that — in accordance with tlie methods adopted in 
some banks — the amounts of cheques paid in have been stated sepa- 
rately. For example, in the entry on 26th January, £68 10s. 7d., 
th§*cheques amount to £55, jus shqwn. The difference between this 
latter siim*\mu !4ie total amount paid in on that date will represent 
cash or its equivalent. 

In some ca^, instead of» an overdraft being granted on cujrent 
accoifnt, a bank will open a loan* account which is debited with the 
sum Jidva^ced. , The nictho4 in which Ah account of this description 
is worked wii>be detllt with iji a later efiapter dealing ^ith advances 
by bi^nkejs. 


^ InierefifCt IVfonthly Balances*. 

There are a few banks which allow interest on credit balances of 
current accounts (monthly), fho'jided the balance is not reduced 
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below a certain fixed amount, which, of course, varies with different 
banks! Tn these instances, interest is worked on the “ minimum 
monthly balance,” and such balance will be the lowest sum standing 
to the cf^it of the account during the month ; since it is the lowest 
sum appearing on the account during the month, th^t the bank has 
had tlje use of during the whole month. In the case of the compara- 
tively few banks which adopt this method, tl^ rate is generally a 
fixed one, and does not fluctuate in accordance with the clianges in 
the Bank Rate. 

Having discussed the calculation of interest on current accounte, 
we can proceed to a brief consideration of other charges made by 
bankers. 

Postages. 

There are some banks which debit tlieir customers currt*nt 
accounts witli disbursements by way of postage. In tliese caAes, 
the amount expended according to the postage book will1)e debited 
to the (jurrent account. The total amounts debited in tliis way are 
credited to the bank’s postage account. 

In some banks, instead of debiting the current account with the 
amount expended on postages, the sum will be compounded in the 
inclusive fee charged’ for keeping the account“-either 10s. 6d., 
l\ Is., or more, according to circumstances. 

Accepting Bills. 

Sometimes a bank will, by arrangement, accept bills on behalf of 
its customers. For this service, the customer's current account 
will be debits with the commission, and tlie amounts earned irpder 
this heading are credited by tH^ bank to its co.irffifeslftn account. 

Is^ue of Cheque Books. 

The stamp duty, two pence tor each cheque, is debited to a 
customer when a new chetjfle book is bandfd to hiip. Aj^ood many 
companies gnd firms have special gieques ;* that^ the cheques 
bear special printed matter, and the cost of sup;jlying#Sjipqu^ooks 
of this description will be debited to the customer, 'l^e total sum^ 
debited in this way will be credited by a bank,*to its jointing and 
stationery account, and so reduce the expenditure by the bank under 
that heading. 
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It is legiil for a customer to draw on his banker a cheque made 
out upon a sheet of paper (bearing a postage stamp to th*e value of 
two pence), but the practice is a most undesirable one, and bankers 
very strongly discourage it. 

Sale and Pm'chase of Securities. 

A bank will purchase or sell stocks or shares for a customer. 
Banks ftmploy their own stockbrokers (who are, of course, members 
of the Stock Exchange) to carry through these transactions. It 
should be noted that it is customary for banks to halve the com- 
mission with brokers. In other words, when a bank gives a broker 
a^l order to purchase stocks or shares for one of the bank's customers, 
half of the broker's commission comes into the possession of the bank, 
and is duly credited to its commission account. 

As a rc'sult of the very large number of branch banks with which 
tlTfe country is now intersected, a considerable portion of the invest- 
ment business of tlie community passes through banks ; for there 
are many persons having banking accounts who prefer to Jransact 
their investment business through their branch manager, rather than 
by dealing with a stockbroker direct. 

It may be mentioned that the managers of most banks are 
lUider instructions from their head offices not to advise customers 
how to inve.'^ their funds. When a customer desires to invest 
money, and informs the manager of the return expected, the latter 
will communicate witl^his head office, which in its turn wall obtain 
from the bank's stiKkbrokers a list of suitable securities which will 
be forwarded to the branch for the customer's consideration. 

li'has been decided in the recent ^ase of Banbury \.*l^ank of Mon- 
i>real, that not primd facie a right of action for negligence 

against the bank if the customer who acts upon their advice is 
unfortunate iiiTis spQt:ulati6ns. Each case must depend upon^its 
speciaf circumstances; but it is very unlikely that any^bank will 
increa^ itf» liabilities by an}» action on ^ts own part. 

RegisiraraL oi oioexs ana siasgres. 

Several ot^the more important, banks (particularly in London) 
^ct as regiArars of 'governments, or conipanies. In some cases the 
bank is paid by t(^e transfer fees received, and in others it receives 
a certain agreed sum for the w^rk! 
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Gompaission on Scotch and Irish Cheques. 

CustomCTS are charged commission by their bankers for collecting 
each ScQt^ or Irish cheque paid in. • There is no fixed scale of 
commission in this connection, as each bank luis its own list of 
rates. The divergence is, however, comparatively flight, and the 
followtng is a fair average of the rates usually charged by English 
banks— 


Not excccdinf^. . 


. . 3d. 

Exceeding £5 and not ox 

cooiling iW .. 

.. 4d. 

/lO .. 

.. /50 . . 

. . (nl. 

.. .. 

I7S .. 

^.. 9d. 

P5 

/lOO .. 

.. Is. 


The English banks are charged a commission by the Scotch ami 
Irish banks for chequers remitted to the latter for collection^ Tliese 
accounts are adjusted between the banks half-yearly, and the rate 
charged to the English banks is reckoned at so much per cent.^^- 
i,e., on every £100 of cheques remitted. The commissic^i charged 
to the English banks is less than they charge their customers who 
pay in •Scotch and Irish cheques. Consequently the banks in 
England make a small profit under this heading, which therefore 
recompenses them for the extra trouble they are put to in the 
collection of these cheques. 

There are some banks which charge the customer with three 
days' interest on Scotch and Irish cheques j)aid in, for the reason 
that the current account is credited three days before the English 
bank receives credit for the proceeds of the cliques ; in other words, 
the customer has the use of the money three days before his bank is 
credited. Oi^the other hand, it should be mcntiojied that there are. 
some banks which do not credH the amount of and Irish 

cheques to an account until they are actuiilly paiclT 

Uxkclaimed Balances. 

As this -chapter has dei^t with some of the sources of profit of 
a banker, it may not be altogether <fut of j)lace to maiticSi here 
the dormaift profit^if they may be so called— arising from* the 
balances of customers lying *at bankers w^ich^e ulWlaim^. It 
has been already pointed out that if a customer doeg nqt operate 
upon his current account for a period of six yearS^a banker is legally 
entitled to retain the funds that h|. holds as his own. In practice 
a banker never inquires for claifnants, but if they appear he will 
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not avail himself of the plea of the Statute of Limitations. ^ If ;ci good 
title is made out he will at once refund the money. Owing to 
unexplained disappearances And other causes, there can be 50 doubt 
that the unclaimed balances lying at the various banks amount to 
very large suins. Various suggestions have been put forward 
as to their disposal, the principal one being that the money Should 
be handed over to the Public Trustee for national purposes. 

Miscellaneous. 

'' This chapter has dealt with the main points of bankers' charges, 
but there are, of course, others sometimes made. They occur, 
hftwever, with less frequency than those already dealt with, and for 
that reason, therefore, it is not necessary to deal with them in the 
present work. 

Jt must not be supposed that a banker charges for all the services 
he rendersrhis customers. Indeed, there arc some instances in which 
bankers undertake work for which they receive no payment what- 
ever. In a later chapter we shall discuss those instances of 'services 
rendered for whicli no charge is made to customers. 



CliAl^lliK Vlll 
LOANS BY BANKERS 

Introductory Remarks. 

Sufficient has already been said in earlier parts of this voIuitk' 
to indicate the delicate task of a banker with respect to the granting 
of loans— one of the most important parts c>f liis business. It is 
in this department that banking genius is most clearly shown, and 
it is for that reason that bankers need to be shrewd men o1 
the world if they are to succeed. But, above all, they wiust be 
first-rate judges of character. 

It would be absolutely impossible to attempt to formulate 
body of rules which should guide bankers in thi^ parl^ of their 
business. It does not require a genius to bo able to form a compe- 
tent opiftion as to the amount of a loan which can be advance<l 
with safety when valuable securities are deposited in order to cover 
the same. Unless the securities are of a fluctuating character, 
that is, unless their value is likely to rise and fall to a considerable 
extent, the main consideration is i\s to the profit which the banker 
hopes to gain out of the transaction. He calculates* the interest 
he requires to make over the matter, leaving a ctMain margin to 
meet chance emergencies, and the loan which c^n be safely advanced 
is arrived at to a nicety. It is clear, however, on very slight con- 
sideration, tha^ if that was everything which had to be taken ipto 
account in the granting of loans* there would aris^i^Vi^ of com- 
petition amongst banks as to the rates of interest to be charged 
by Uiem in respect of loans, and the greater the number of banks 
the keener would be the competition, and ftic easier the rate of 
interest. Rut that has not^mc about, owjng to the large nymber 
of bank amalgamations during the last few *year4*«»Tne control 
of the capital employed in baijking is how in the hand^f a limited 
number of joint-stock banks and a few piVat^Tbanks, and {hese 
existing corporations have ’app^ently arrived^at ^dii 5 settled 
policy among themselves, and competition is not so rife as it might 
have been under other conditions, 

Until quite recently it was the practice for a local banker to act 
133 
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mainly upon his own knowledge and to trust to his own good 
common sense when asked to make an advance to an Individual, 
whether a customer or other person. If a banker knew^iis business 
well, he could judge of the local conditions of trade aAd of the 
commercial standing of the would-be borrower, and when he was 
satisfied that he could make an advance without much risk«he was 
often willing to do^so with little or no tangible security to support 
him, l^ing convinced that the borrower would not lightly risk 
his reputation and financial ruin, and that the trading conditions 
N/ere such as to make it extremely improbable that a loss would 
be sustained in the long nin. No doubt there was a certain amount 
of risk run, and occasionally the transaction might turn out dis- 
astrously. But the multitude of the transactions and the proper 
caution of the banker would still leave an ample margin of profit 
upon the whole. Many a business has been saved from ruin in 
tfie past by such a policy, and now and then local managers are 
still ready to run a certain amount of risk in this direction. But 
on the whole this cannot be taken to be a correct idea o^ modern 
banking so far as loans are concerned. Reference has just been 
made to modern banking amalgamations, the many small banks 
in the country districts having been swallowed up in the great 
houses which have their head-quarters in London. It is the 
policy of tke head ollice which now rules the country branches 
with more or less rigitlity, and though a local manager may regret 
that he is not allowtjd to exercise his own personal judgment in 
many directions where he thinks that he can perceive that dhere 
is an excellent stroke of business to be done, it would never be safe 
foCa great corporation to allow .too great a freeddm to its sub- 
ordinate offlCTins, otherwise it might easily find itself in great 
lifficulties. The heavy responsibility for the old-fashioned loans 
Tiust be taken by tk^e head office alone — the branch office must 
idhere to the general rules in this as in other matters.^ 

On^ wwd in generch as %to loans bankers. Owing to the 
obligations liTlposed upon th^bank, in tne ordinary wa,y, to be able 
;o repay thf^mon^ deposited by its^ customers on demand, if the 
iccount is a current one, and aftqr a specified notice, if the account 
s a deposif one, no^iing should l^e done which would have a tendency 
to lock up the (unds of a bank for an indefinite period. In 
other words, a banker who adv^knees money should be able to call 
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it in with as little delay as possible. In the same way the securities 
should te ^ widespread as possible, for it is well known that the 
hurried saloi of a large amount of securities of any one particular 
class majf cause a sudden fall in the same, and a consequent heavy 
loss to the banker. 

Classes o! Borrowers. 

Borrowers are either private individuals or a combination of 
persons. No prudent banker ought to entertain the idea of a loan 
to a private individual, wlio is not engaged in trade, without security^ 
unless he is willing to run the risk of loss. It would be most unwise 
to think of discounting a bill of exchange for such a person without 
the most careful inquiry. It might turn out that the bill was an 
accommodation one, and unless the individual obliged was a* person 
of substantial resources, the money advanced might be utterly 
lost. A banker may, of course, be able to gain a considerable 
amount of knowledge as to the financial status of the ^►orrower, 
especially if he happens to be a customer of the bank. But this 
may be deceptive, and the discounting of the bill upon which the 
advance is sought may turn out to be the last of the series of 
desperate struggles on the part of the borrower to keep up a reputa- 
tion which he has enjdyed but which has nothing to support it. 
On the other hand, if the borrower is a person engaged in trade 
different considerations will naturally arise. It may happen that 
sudden pressure has caused difficulties, and pcriiaps the banker may 
be satisfied that a httle help will enable the trade to rehabilitate 
himself and put matters straight. It is then that the banker must ^ 
make use of his personal informarion and act upon it. In the case 
of a body of persons, provided they are a firm — for 

'uiless they are a commercial firm the same remark would apply 
0 Aem as to an individual not engaged in ^ade — ^the chief con- 
ideration jf a banker who is approached as to a loan will be the 
tanding of the members wfib compose«the itrm. As eve’y partner 
a a firm is ^rmJ facie liable for the. debts of the^iftfi which ^re 
ontracted in the ordinary way of business^ the^vafcck made to 
. body of men of undoubted finangal ability ft sufficient ustification 
ar a loan without anything further. When i^ is a (jliestion of 
aaking an advance to a corporate body, other joints need most 
areful consideration. A corporate body only exists for the purposes 
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for which it was created. Its powers are not indefinite, as far as 
contracting is concerned, like those of an individual or an unin- 
corporated body of indivi(iuals. Therefore befpre a lOan can be 
entertained, the powers of the corporation as to borrowing must 
be carefully Aamined, otherwise a banker may find that he has 
been led into a transaction which is ultra vires the corp^’ation, 
and consequently Ife may be an entire loser. 

The various methods of borrowing will now be examined in as 

much detail as is necessary for the purpose of the banking student. 

• 

Discounting Bills of Exchange. 

’ It was mentioned in the first chapter of the present volume that 
this for^^ied one of the main businesses of a banker. And provided 
the bills are good, it is one of the easiest parts of a banker s work. 
X^e careful reader will bear in mind all that has been said in 
Chapters^III and IV, and' he will recollect that one of the main 
advantages connected with bills of exchange is their certainty. It 
is always known when the bills will lie paid in the ordinar§^ course, 
and, provided they are good, that there will be a certain amount 
of money forthcoming upon a particular date. Moreover, the law 
with respect to these instalments is so e.xact, that mistakes are 
practically impossible, unless there is some fraudulent design 
connected with their issue and circulation. 

At the risk of an accusation of repetition, it must be stated that 
the bills of exchanger dealt with by bankers should be trade bills. 
And for that reason the business of discounting should be ‘done 
with traders and traders only, unless, of course, a banker is ready 
to'^n ris ^ks wit h his eyes open.* Again, it is always safer for a 
banker to deal with inland bills, and to leave foreign bills to bill 
brokers or simdar persons. There may be exceptions to this last 
rule, , but the banker must then rely upon his special knowledge 
and never act in the way of advances unless he is satisfied as to the 
financial ^bjlity and stability of the person with whom he is dealing. 
' When a trade bill \s brou^t to a banker, and he is satisfied that 
it is such,'’th^t is, that i^ is the genuine outcome of a trading transac- 
tion, and thnt all that is required by the person offering it as security 
is a loan until thfe bill become? due, he is generally willing to dis- 
count it, the amount charged for the accommodation varying 
according to the state of the money market. It is, of course. 
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presumed that the banker is satisfied as to the standing of the 
customer* or other person with whom he is dealing. But before 
completing* the transaction, the bank(y will carefully examine the 
bill to s*ee that it is in order in every respect. It is unnecessary 
to repeat what has been said previously as to the •form of a bill 
But the following points must not be overlooked, otherwise trouble 
may arise. In the first place, the stamp must be of the proper 
value, as a bill of exchange cannot be stamped after cx*ecution. 
If, therefore, a bill is insuflicicntly stamped, it is of no value as a 
negotiable instrument, and of no use as a security. In the neft 
place the bill should be dated. The absence of the date is not 
fatal, as by the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 , the proper date may be 
inserted under certain conditions. Still an irregularity^ of this 
kind is suspicious. Then the date when due should be upon the 
bill. Following upon what has just been said as to the date of 
the bill itself, the omission of the due date is not fata^ Strictly 
speaking, however, from the point of view of practice, it should be 
there, ^d the banker should sec to its insertion. 

After the stamping »and the dating have been found to be satis- 
factory, the acceptance should be examined. Naturally, a banker 
would refuse to deal with any bill which was improperly accepted, 
or not accepted at all. It mu^ then be seen that the amount 
expressed in figures agrees with the amount expressed in words. 
Lastly, the banker should insist upon the endorsement of the bill 
by the person for whom he discounts it. is for the purpose 
of obtaining the additional personal security of that person in case 
of dishonour, for if a bill is dishonoured, the banker, as holder in. 
due course, has a remedy against every person whose name appears 
upon the bill, whether as acceptor, drav^er, or enSbrser, provided 
tlie proper steps are taken upon dishonour. ^ 

When he has at last decided to dj^ouift a biU, an entry will b^made 
in the back's “ Di^ount Register,” and the bill will be pumbered. 
If the person for whom tjie bill is dfecounted is no|^ a* cu?tomer 
of the bank» the amount of the bill, less the discoifnt charged, *will 
be placed at his disposal in Vhatever wajj he wishei^ 'If he is a 
customer — and bankers mpre often discount bills ^pr^ customers 
than for other persons — the accoiyit of the cu^omer is credited 
with the amount of the bill. The discount charged for the accom- 
modation granted will then be dlbited to the customer. A note of 
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the due date of the bill will have to be made in the book kept for 
the purpose, so that presentation may be made at the proper time. 
This is a most important master, because, if no proper presentation 
is made the drawer and the endorser are relieved from all liability 
on the bill, — tiiough not of necessity on the consideration whicl 
the endorser may have received for the bill — and the banker maj 
have to sustain any' loss that arises if the acceptor turns out to b( 
an unsubstantial person. 

The so-called discount charged by a banker is different fron 
true discount, but it is unnecessary to enter into any details as t( 
this matter. It is, in reality, interest charged upon the amount 
of the bill, the time being calculated from the date of the dis- 
counting, until the date when the bill becomes due. The discount 
rates charged by bankers fluctuate naturally according to the con- 
dtjion of the money market. There are two quotations of discount 
rates, the j first being in respect of what are variously known as 
" best bills,"' “ fine bills, or “ fine bank bills." The second rate is 
in respect of " trade bills," the discounting of which we Ivive just 
been discussing. " Fine bills " are those drawn upon banks and 
financial houses of unquestionable security ; and if the rate of 
discount for these bills is, say, per cent., the rate for good trade 
bills would be slightly higher, sayt 3 \ per cent. Reference to these 
rates is frequently made in the excellent money articles of our 
great daily newspapers, and in more detail in the financial press. 

Of course, bankers sy)metimes discount bills which do not quite 
come up to the standard of good trade bills. In these instances a 
•highe** discount rate will be charged, as the element of risk has to be 
taken into ne o^sj deration. As regards the rate of discount for good 
trade bills, this is slightly higher than for " fine bills," as already 
stated. The difference in the rates is accounted for by the fact that, 
with good trade bills, ^the element of risk, although a comparatively 
slight ^one. nevertheless has to be taken into account 

Discounun^' rronuBsory jNotes! 

For the general- pupx)ses of the 'present volume, it has been 
unnecess.''.{y%to enter into any details as to promissory notes. As, 
however, it sometimes happens^that a banker is willing to make an 
advance against such a security^ it is now important that the reader 
should have a clear idea of what a promissory note is. By the 
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Bills of Exchange 1882, it is defined as " an unconditional 
promise In writing made by one person to another signed by the 
maker, engaging to pay on demand, ^ at a fixed or determinable 
future time, a sum certain in money, to, or to the order of, a specified 
person or to bearer." $ 

Th^ common form of such a document is as follows— 

"London, June 18/^ 19.. 

£50. 

“ Three months after date I promise to pay to Mr. Alfred Jones 
or order the sum of fifty pounds for value received. 

" Thomas Smith." 

The note may be drawn for any time, or on demand, and may be 
made payable to bearer, instead of to order, like a bill ofVxchange 
or a cheque. If payable to bearer it needs no endorsement ; if 
to order it must be endorsed by the person to whose order it is 
made payable. If it is made payable " to me or my order," the 
maker jnust endorse it. The maker is the person primarily liable, 
as he occupies the same position as the acceptor of a bill of exchange. 
If the maker does not pay, any endorser is liable, provided the note 
is presented to the maker for payment within a reasonable time, 
A promissory note' may be made by two or more persons, the 
word " we " then taking the place of the word " 1." According 
to the wording the makers may be jointly liable only or jointly and 
severally. ^ 

One other point must be noticed, namely, the stamp on a pro- 
missory note must always be an ad valorem stamp, even though it 
is drawn payable on demand, or at sight, or within three 
after sight. (See page 46.) 

The advance of money by a banker or any other person upon the 
security of a promissory note is reaily nothing else than a pure 
and simgle personal loan transaction. The banker lenSs, the 
borrower promises to rdfay. For igreaftr security, hov^ver, a 
banker wjjl generally require the endorsement *(11 '"one or •more 
substantial persons to whom he may look for rej^yaient if the 
borrower fails to fulfil his prinj^ry obhgation. ^ ^ 

A promissory note is a negotiable instrument 4n the Arne manner 
as a bill of exchange. If, then, a customer^ the holder of a 

promissory rtnfp maHA Vtv a thirif npreuMi ar\A fn dlSCOUnt 
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it with a banker, the same considerations apply as in the case of the 
discounting of a bill of exchange. 

Loans to Bill Brokers* and Stock Exchange 
Members. 

t 

There is an enormous amount of business in the shape of loans 
under this heading,, and the money that is available at the great 
London* banks for this purpose is often spoken of as the 
" short loan fund.” This money which is held available is 
borrowed, in the main, by a body of individuals who are known as 
” bill brokers.” As so much of the trade of the country is carried 
on by a system of credit, bills of exchange of a trade character are 
in existence to a very large extent. The payee being in want of 
money c*annot wait for the maturity of his bill, and he must have 
recourse to a bill broker, a man who has made it his special business 
t^ deal in such bills. The brokers buy up as many bills as they 
can, generally at a lower rate than that charged by the Bank of 
England, but as their own capital is often insufficient for the pur- 
pose they are compelled to apply to the banks for loans. These 
loans are often made for e.xcecdingly short periods. Sometimes 
the period may extend to several days, but frequently money 
is lent for a single day, and on occasions frOm one afternoon until 
the following jnorning, loans of this last description being known as 
” over-night money.” It is for the bill brokers to study the state 
of the money market so that they may obtain accommodation 
on the most advantageous terms. As a security the bill brokers 
often hand over bills of exchange, but sometimes they deposit 
doQnments which are known in tl\e market as ” floaters,” that is, 
securities tb'ljfcirer, such as Consol certificates, Exchequer bonds, 
or Indian railway bonds* as collateral security for the repayment 
of the money at** the specified time. It is only recently that certain 
London banks have taken up this particular class of business, 
which ‘wac forn?erly entirelyun the hands of the bill brokers. In 
foreign counYrbs the' chief ba,pks have occupied the sijme position 
as bill broke(i-> for ? long period. 

When larg^ numbers bf bills are ..deposited, the amounts advanced 
BTe generally in round sums, e.g., £20,000, £50,000, and so on. 

' There have ju§t been indicated roughly what are the kinds of 
securities which bankers require 'when loans are made to bill brokers 
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and members of the Stock Exchange. The securities that are pre- 
ferred flre^egotiable instruments, and especially such as are payable 
to bearer-J^earer securities, as they are called. The banker must 
think of himself. If he takes negjj^tiabfe instruments in good faith, 
and gives value for them, he is in an impregnable 4 )osition if the 
loan is^not unpaid. True it is that in some cases the borrowers may 
have obtained the securities wrongfully, but if tlyj banker is ignorant 
of any fraud, if he has no notice of anything being wrong, Ik? cannot 
be compelled to restore the securities until his debt has been 
settled. The other parties must be left to pursue their own proper 
remedies. Bearer securities are naturally preferred so that no ques- 
tion can arise as to forged endorsements. No title can be made 
through a forgery. In the case of bean^r securities no title is made 
through any endorsement—the title is comjjlete without the 
endorsement, and the question of forgery docs not come in at all. 

But if the securities are not negotiable instruments and are n8l 
bearer securities, the banker is not so secure in his holding. It 
is quite Jrue that he has them in his possession, and that he has what 
is called an “ equitable title," that is, in strict equity and justice 
he ought to be enabled to retain the securities until his debt is paid 
off. But someone else may have the true legal title, and it may be 
that they have been obtained from that person wrongfully. Unless, 
therefore, the securities are negotiable instruments, wl^en ownership 
passes by delivery in the manner just named, the legal owner is 
always preferred to the equitable owner, and a banker may be com- 
pelled to hand over the securities whetluT he lias been repaid or not. 

The wholi position as to loans on the security of negotiable 
instruments, and as to notice to^thc bankers of the nature of ^ch 
securities when offered to them, was threshed out in tV^f/'Vvell-known 
cases in 1888 and 1892 — Lord Sheffield* v. London Joint Slock 
Bank, Limited, and London Joint Stock Banh^ Limited v. Simmons. 

Shares in public companies arc sometimes deposited as security. 
Unless the banker fakes c^ to obtain the^egal tilje to ihem they 
cannot be considered to 6e of a sa^isfactorj^ nakifcT The ihere 
deposit of the share certificates gives the banker^othjfig more than 
an equiUble title, and if it turi^s out thaV there have been prior ' 
dealings with the shares, the banker may be postponed fo the legal 
owner. In order to be quite secure the shares shojild be transferred 
into the name of the banker or iiH(f the name of a nominee. Again, 
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suppose the Articles of Association of the company require the 
transfer of the shares to be by deed — a very common stat% of affairs 
— it is not sufficient for the banker to take a blank transfer, as was 
commonly done until a judicial decision of 1893 showed this to be 
illegal, and then fill in the name of the transferee when the occasion 
for doing so arises. A deed requires that the name of the^parties 
to it should be ini^erted, and if they are not there at the date of 
delivery, no name can be inserted afterwards. Owing to the liability 
which attaches when all calls have not been paid, it is not advisable 
fcr a banker to accept in any case as security shares upon which there 
is any call outstanding. It is the usual practice for notice to be 
given to the company that the shares have been deposited with the 
bank, the receipt of which notice is generally acknowledged by the 
company. It is scarcely necessary to add a word of caution against 
dealing in any way with shares in companies which are of an unstable 
character. 

The loans to Members of the Stock Exchange arc frequently 
renewed from time to time, or from one settlement day to Jhe next, 
but it is only stockbrokers of good standing who can obtain large 
loans from the London banks. The rates of interest charged by the 
banks for these loans vary according to the particular state of the 
Money Market. If the supply of surplus mbney in London is large, 
the rates will, be relatively low, and vice versd. The rates of interest 
charged by the banks in this connection are mentioned from time to 
time in the Money Market paragraph of the financial press, e.g . — 

“ The joint-stock banks, as expected, charged 3} to 4 per cent, 
fog the renewal of Settlement loans to the Stock Exchange." 

Letter of Charge. , 

Alf documents which come into the hands of a banker in the ordin- 
ary ebur^e of bis busiifess are held by'^liim with a special liability 
attaching in hH favour. Hb has what is called a lieiv upon them. 
As we havepseen^m Ihe case of negotiable instruments which are 
in ordei~~w^hether beirer securities or order securities •properly 
.^dorsed'-^the banker’s title is ^complete. As to all others he has 
a primd facie right, and except where the documents have been 
improperly obtained he can exei^che his right of lien or his power of 
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detention until the obligation due to him has been fulfilled. It 
must, hov^ver, be carefully borne in mind that this lien does not 
extend to v^^luable articles left for safe custody, etc. These do not 
come into his hands in his character a? banker, and consequently 
the banker cannot retain them in respect of his charges. For these 
he mu^t rely upon his right of action at law. 

But still, many a prudent banker desires some stronger safeguard 
than the mere deposit of documents, and for tliat reason he often 
takes, especially from bill brokers and members of the St ock Exchange , 
what is called a “ letter of charge.” It is unnecessary to say anj^- 
thing with regard to this document, as it explains itself. Here is a 
common form of such a document : — 

” In consideration of your advancing to me five hundred pounds 
I hereby deposit with you £700 Russian 4 per cent, bonds as collateral 
security for the due repayment of the said loan and interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent, per annum, or at such rate of interest as may 
hereafter agreed upon : the present market value of the*securities 
is £550.^ This value during the continuance of the loan I engage 
to maintain, and if the market value of the said securities declines, 
I hereby agree to deposit other approved securities, or to pay off 
a proportionate amount of the said loan before its maturity should 
you consider it necessary. 

” Unless I am able to fulfil these conditions I hereby authorise 
you to realise at any time the said securitieo or any part thereof, 
and in the event of the loan not being repaid wherf due, I authorise 
you *0 deal with the securities as you think cfesirable, so as to repay 
the said loan or any part thereof with interest and expenses. 


“ These secarities are to cover any other sum or sums of m^ne/ 
for which I may at any time either alone or jointly . *^h any other 


person or persons be indebted or liable tb you while the securities 


or any part thereof remain with you.”* • 

The customer signs this letter olf charge, the same being impressed 
with a 6d. stamp, o^ an adlfCsive stamjj majpbe used if it i^ cancelled 


by the customer’s name bSing written across •it by.tfec' customer. 


Overdraft on Current Account. 

The loans with which we have® dealt so far are those of a large 
character, and which are a paft «f the mechanism of commerce. 
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But apart from bill brokers, and members of the Stock Exchange, 
there are other people who are in need of loans, and it it necessary 
to see the practice of bankers with regard to them. It^ust not be 
forgotten, however, what Has been stated as to the classes of bor- 
rowers. A joint-stock company only exists for the purposes for which 
it was brought into existence, and the strictest examination must be 
made of its powers before a loan of any kind is advanced, and also 
as to yie regularity of its proceedings. A neglect of these precau- 
tions may lead to disaster. As to a partnership, the same rule 
applies as in the case of ordinary individuals. The liability of each 
partner is unlimited — that is one of the main points of difference 
between it and a joint-stock company, as the latter is only liable 
up to the extent of its capital. And of course the liability of an 
indivickal is unlimited. It will be recognised that the liability 
is a totally different thing from the ability to repay. A man may 
incur liabilities up to millions, and yet be unable to pay a single 
penny. • 

Under modern banking practices no loan in the shape of an 
overdraft, except to a very limited extent, will be entertained 
without some species of security, and it is our business now to inquire 
into the nature of the securities which a banker will accept. Negoti- 
able securities, especially of the character already referred to, 
and share certificates, if they comply with the conditions before 
mentioned, \^ill be accepted, but there are others which are often 
available and acceptable, in addition to the well-known financial 
stability of a customc*i* which may, within the limitations we; have 
spoken of in the first chapter, be itself sufficient to induce a banker 
*to ^ntertain an application for a loan in the shape oi an overdraft. 
One additiQiwiJ precaution may here be mentioned, and that is, 
where any doubt exists as to the character of the security handed 
over, the advice of the bank’s solicitor should be sought before,the 
final ttep is taken, 

Aft^ negotiable docijmen^s and shaw certifitates, the next kind 
of purity 4(^.lje noticed is .that of a life policy. Thjs is a form 
of securit]^ against which a banker will be willing to advance money, 
either by way of^oant‘or by granting his customer an over- 
draft. Tixi ^bank^r may require an ' assignment of the policy, 
Which is always advisable tmless the borrower is a very 
substantial persod, or he may sincpiy take the policy as a deposit and 
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evidence of the loan. The amount of the loan granted against such 
a security ivill vary according to circumstances, but in no case 
should it exceed the amountwhich the insurance company would be 
willing to pay for a surrender of the policy. Then tiu're willbc this 
final inquiry by the banker. He will want to know whether there 
are any existing charg(‘s upon the insurance company as to the 
policy wtich has been assigned to the bank as security for an advance, 
and he will request that a notice of the assignment be entej;ed on 
the company's books. The company will then forward to the 
bank an acknowledgment of such notice. For registering assign- 
ments, insurance companies charge a fee which the customer will 
be required to pay. The banker will take care to see that the 
renewal premiums are duly paid, so that the policy shall not lapse. 
It may be stated that a banker will require the age of th(k party 
a,ssured to be admitted on the policy offered as security. When 
the overdraft is paid off, the policy is re-assigned to the customer. 

Life policies are not considered a very good cover for an advance, 
from a banker’s point of view, and the policies issued by Friendly 
Societies are an unreliable form of security. The great risk which 
is run is that the assured may do something which will vitiate the 
policy. This makes the utmost precaution on the part of the banker 
all the more necessary. . 

Amongst the other kinds of securities deposited with a banker 
in order to cover advances made, by overdraft or otherwise, we may 
mention bills of lading, dock warrants, and delivery orders. All 
these documents possess many of the qualiticf of negotiable instru- 
ments, although, legally, they cannot be strictly styled as such. 
A person who<s the holder of a bill of lading, etc., is primd facie 
entitled to the goods named in them, and if he demnpds the saihe 
from the person who has the goods in his possession, the latter 
canijot retain them if his charges are pai^l, unless theie is some other 
person who has a prior claim arising out of oth^r dealings. Wh^n an 
advance is* made upon th#*fiecurity of aiy of these docuq;ients, 
the bill of Ming, etc., is endorsed to Aic banker, apcl he Ts thep in 
a position to realise his secuyty if tHe loan remains unpaid. The 
Factors Act, 1889, has been of peculiar vfjue fo bankers in this 
respect, for it has conferred "upon* them the right^of plfcd^fJftg goods 
which they have in their possession, or of which they hold the 
documents of title, under certain,c«nditions. The'second section of 
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the Act provides that where a mercantile agent (and this includes a 
banker) is with the consent of the owner in possession goods, 
or of the documents of title to goods, any sale, plq^ge, or other 
disposition of the goods Aade by him when acting in tjhe ordinary 
course of business of a mercantile agent shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of tfie Act, be as valid as if he was expressly authorised 
by the owner of the goods to make the same ; provided that the 
person taking under the disposition acts in good faith, and has 
not at the time of the disposition notice that the person making the 
disposition has no authority to make the same. It is further pro- 
vided by section 3 of the Factors Act that a pledge of the documents 
of title to goods is to be deemed the same thing as a pledge of the 
goods. It is necessary that any docimients which accompany 
the bills of lading etc., such as insurance policies or certificates 
of insurance, should be deposited with the securities ; and it is 
« also advisable that a note or memorandum should be taken whenever 
any kiird of deposit is made. 

Advances are sometimes made upon bills of sale. The stringency 
of the law as to these documents is such that a banker ought to take 
the advice of his solicitor before having anything to do with them. 
The pitfalls which surround bills of sale are such that they should 
be the last kind of security upon which a banker should think of 
making advances. 

A guararilee is another form of security. This has been defined 
as a promise tt) answer for the debt of another, made to a person 
to whom that othef is, or is about to become, liable. 3y the 
well-known fourth section of the Statute of Frauds, such a promise 
* ir^st be evidenced by writing, and must be signed by the person 
wlio agree^dto be responsible. As difiiculties often arise upon the 
construction of this document, a guarantee must be most carefully 
drawn. Unless it is undes seal, that is, made by deed, there .must 
be some consideratfon moving' from the creditor to support the 
agre^ent, but since the p^ing of the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Act, 18^1- it * is n®t absolutely necessary that the ^consideration 
should be set out in the document. , 

A guarantee arises .tn this way. There is an agreement existing 
betweeiftwb or more parties, and a third person then comes forward 
‘^and by means of another a^eement this third person becomes 
responsible for' the carrying) (9Ut of the original agreement 
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in case there is a failure to do so on the part of the original 
persons. * * 

The rights #)f a banker under a guaranty, when the original debtor 
fails to fulfil his obligations, will depend upon the wording of the 
instrument. If it is signed by one person only, that ^jerson alone 
is liable ^ reimburse the banker for what he has lost . I f a guarantee 
is given by two or more persons, and if it is madejoint and several, 
a banker may proceed against any or all of the parties. He«must, 
however, exercise great care in pressing his remedies. He must 
also see that during the continuance of the guarantee there is nothing* 
done which changes the nature of the original contract, for if the 
position of the parties is altered in any way, the guarantor may be 
prejudiced in his position, and the general law of contract will apply 
and release him from his liability. The questions which arise are 
often of great nicety and complexity, but the most important of 
them is that which refers to limited and continuing guarantees: 
In the case of the former the guarantor limits his liability to 5 certain 
time, or Jp a certain number of transactions, or to matters which 
have reference to some particular set of circumstances. A con- 
tinuing guarantee is one of a wider character. It continues until 
it is revoked by due notice or by the death of the guarantor. When 
the document is properly worded, however, none of these difficulties 
should arise. 

The following is a common form of a continuing guarantee, that 
is, a guarantee which is not terminable upon a certain condition 
being •fulfilled, but which runs on until notice of its tennination 
has been given or until the death of the guarantor. 

” In consideVation of your continuing the account opened wjth 
you by John Jones (hereinafter called the customer) and now 
overdrawn, and as a security to you in respect thereof, I, the under- 
signed, William Brown, hereby undertaice an(J agre^ to pay to you 
within sevqp days after demand tJie balance which on the acCount 
current of the said custom2f*with yoi% shalf for th^ time*bekig be 
due or owin^from the said customer or jlis representative for moneys 
so overdrawn, for bills and notes discounted ahd jjaid^jncl for other 
loans, credits, and advances at ajiy time hereafter made to or for 
the accommodation or at the request of the said •customer, and for 
any moneys for which he may become liable alo^e or jointly with 
any otha person or persons to ^du on any account .whatsoever, 

I 
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and for interest, commission, and other usual Bankers' Charges : 
provided always tliat this guarantee is not to extend my liability 
beyond the sum of five hundred pounds (£500) with c^sts, charges, 
and interest at 5 per cent, per annum from the date of demand, 
but the samu shall be a continuing guarantee and shall bind my 
representatives, and I further agree that if you shall at *ny time 
receive any dividend or dividends or composition from the said 
custofher or his estate on a debt then owing from him to you or 
from any person or persons jointly liable with the said customer 
or liable as a surety for him or his or their estate, such dividend 
or dividends or composition shall not be applied rateably to the 
said debt but shall be taken as a payment in gross on account of 
such (Icbt, and you shall be entitled to recover the remainder of the 
said debt in this guarantee to the full extent of the sum of five 
hundred pounds (£500) with costs, charges, and interest at 5 per 
cent, pej; annum from the date of demand. 

“ And that this guarantee to the same extent shall be considered 
as additional to any other security you may be entitled t(Aand upon 
the realisation of which any part of the debt of the said customer 
may be paid, and that you may at any time compound with the said 
customer for the whole or any portion of his liabilities to you with any 
person or j)ersons jointly liable with the said customer or liable as 
surety for him. 

“ And I further agree that for all moneys to which this guarantee 
extends I am to be considered as the principal debtor, and that no 
release of or other arrangements with the said customer or any other 
person or any act or omission on your part or any other matter or 
thmg shall operate to release or eiionerate me or my estate or affect 
any liability under this guarantee. 

“ And this guarantee is intended to be a security for the balance 
for the time being to the extent pf five hundred pounds (£500) “with 
costs, charges, and interest at 5 per cent." 

Th^s vlocun*ent is signed by tlie,. guarantor, and since it is 
an "agreement ic requires a 6d. stamp. 

A banker also makcs advances against deeds relating to land, 
house pTjojpc^y, etc., although this class of security is not in parti- 
cular favour with bankers, as it cannot be promptly realised, and a 
forced sale will >'cry often result in a price being obtained which is 
very much below the normal. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
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a banker will require a very substantial “ margin " before making 
an advance. It has already been pointed out that prudent bankers 
ought not to^rant loans for lengthy perir^ls, and it is almost always 
the case that persons who desire to borrow upon the security of 
landed property are seeking for more or less permanent loans. 
Bankers cannot allow their capital to be locked up indefinitely. 
It is better for them to leave matters of this kind to solicitors, who 
can generally find clients who arc willing to advance mone/ upon 
mortgage at a lower rate than would be prudent on the part of the 
bankers, and also for larger amounts. 

Still, advances are occasionally made upon this kind of security, 
and in order to avoid difficulties the utmost care must be exercised. 
The title-deeds, which will be naturally deposited with the bank, 
must be examined in the first instance to sec that everything is 
in order, and that if the realisation of the property is eventually 
necessary the banker will not be met with claims which may take‘ 
precedence over his own. The dcj)osit of the title-ilecds with or 
without » memorandum of deposit, which is a document setting 
out the terms under which the deeds are jilaccd in the custody of 
the banker, constitutes what is known as an equitable mortgage. 
For most purposes an equitable mortgage is nearly as valuable a 
security as a legal mortgage. The remedies of an equitable mort- 
gagee, it is true, are not the same as those of a legal mortgagee, but 
after an application to the courts of law there is probably a right 
to obtain an order for sale as well as foreclosuj^e — the two principal 
powei% of a legal mortgagee — and these are generally all that are 
needed. A banker may further secure himself by obtaining an 
undertaking from the borrower tc^exccutca legal mortgage if caUpd 
upon to do so, and if there is such an undertaking in existence the 
borrower will be compelled to act in accordance with his 
undertaking. , * , * 

As is wqH known^ several mortgages may exist in connection 
with the same property. AnS there ism doArine of law, I#no^ as 
" tacking," by which a third or subsequent mortgage (?v^i{Iiout nofice 
may redeem a first mortgagee*and gain priority §ves> g second or 
later mortgagee. Similarly^ a fourth mortgagee mai^ ta^ on a 
first or second mortgage and squeeje out the seebnd and third, or 
the third, and so on. For this reason no bankei; should advance 
money upon any mortgage othei' ttan a first. 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that the property should be most 
carefully valued, and if there are buildings upon the laftd & proper 
allowance should be made for deterioration before decicjing as to the 
amount of the advance which can be made with safety. The 
question of iysurance must not be lost sight of, and if the property 
is leasehold, the length of time which the lease has to run is one of 
the most important factors for consideration. 

Th(ye are other matters connected with advances made upon 
the security of title-deeds which need careful inquiry ; but these 
lie more within the province of the bank's solicitor than of the 
banker himself. Indeed, it may be stated as a broad proposition 
that it is absolute folly for an advance of this kind to be made at 
any time without adequate legal advice. 

Centrally speaking, English banks invest only a comparatively 
small proportion of their resources against the security of title- 
deeds of land and property. The Australian banking crisis of 1893 
was mainly due to the fact that the banks there over-advanced, 
with an insufficient " margin," against land and housejproperty, 
and at last became loaded up with that class of security at inflated 
values. Wlien the banks endeavoured to realise these securities 
they could not obtain anything like the amounts they had advanced, 
and, as a result, only a few of the banks 'survived the crash that 
followed. It may be stated that this excessive advancing was 
largely brought about by the over-competition existing at that 
time between the banks in Australia. Most of the banks that failed 
during the crisis of 1^3 were reconstructed, and Australian banking 
business is now in a prosperous and healtliy condition. The lessons 
of, 1893 were severe ones, but the mistakes made then are not likely 
to be repeated. During the last few years, bankers in England have 
kept a larger percent age‘ of liquid assets than formerly, and a better 
margin of safety has been thereby secured. It is a tribute tc the 
general soundness of banking pfinciples in this country, that, not- 
withptaijding the increased competitie:: which has existed during the 
past few years, banks have,' in the mairt, exercised great care in the 
manner ^ which they advance money. 

Loans are sometimed made against the security of what are known 
as reve?^mrfi Speaking generally, a reversion is a future right to 
property, a right to which a person will be entitled under some will 
or settlement afiter the lapse oi a certain period or upon the death 
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of some person or persons, who may or may not be in present 
enjoyment of the property. It is only after the strictest inquiries 
and the mdfet careful examination of the docunuMits under which 
the reversion arises tliat an advance should be made against a 
security of this kind. The reversion should be absolute, that is, 
one thtt is certain to fall in at some date, no matter what the 
reversioner may do in the meantime. 


Advances to Municipal and other Authorities. 

At the present time large sums are advanced by bankers, in 
London and the country, to municipal and other authorities. The 
banks have competitors, however, as insurance companies now 
largely invest their funds by way of loans to public bodies. 

There is a certain glamour attaching to the position of treasurer 
to corporations, county councils and other public bodies. Bank 
managers do all in their power to obtain such an appointment, as 
it carrier with it the keeping of the banking account of the body 
in question. It is contended that the appointment of a bank manager 
as treasurer to a municipal or other public body, gives to the bank 
he represents, a certain amount of prestige. In any case, there is a 
good deal of competitibn to secure the accounts of these public 
bodies. 

Now corporations and other public btxlies are quite aware of 
the competition existing between the banks to^obtain their accounts. 
As a lesult, these bodies frequently impose terms upon their bankers 
which are hardly remunerative, and occasionally cause the banker ^ 
to depart from sound banking pi^nciples by granting a loan which 
is to be repaid over a term of years. This class of business is more 
applicable to an insurance company, which is not bound to keep its 
assets in a liquid state to the samj extent th^t a banker has. 

Sometimes on bank balance sheets one sees after the item “ Invest- 
ments," a note to the effeefthat, " Oi whifh £- jl.A — is 

lodged for public accounts.'* This means that th§ l)utlic bodies, 
whose accounts the bank hav^;, make it a cpndit’pn Ib^t 4he bank 
shall ** earmark *' certain of its investments as Purity foj thej)alance 
held by the bank. This, of course, has the rtfeult of*depriving 
the cr^tors of the bank of a part of their rightful security. A 
banker, whilst di^hkintr nrnrf«»fting, does not decline, because 
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h6 knows that other banks in their desire to obtain the account 
would also eannark their investments. The proportioif of invest- 
ments earmarked in this ^^ay is not large ; if it were, ^he security 
of the depositors would be somewhat weakened. 

The system of our local government is an intricate one. Some 
towns are incorporated by an Act of Parliament or a Charter, and 
have a Borough Council or Municipal Council. Others are ruled by 
additiftnal forms of Municipal Authority. Then there are places 
controlled by County Councils or Rural District Councils, and many 
•other bodies concerned in the administration of local affairs. These 
various local authorities are the creations of statute, or in certain 
special cases, of a charter or other similar instniment. Their powers 
are limited by statute, and anything they do beyond that statutory 
or corporate power is ultra vires, i.e., beyond their powers, and null 
and void. 

Recently, there have been some legal actions arising out of over- 
drafts Ranted by bankers to municipal and other authorities. If a 
local authority has no power to borrow money, an overdraft granted 
to it is ultra vires and not recoverable. If the local authority has 
power to borrow money subject to certain conditions (such as the 
sanction of the Local Government Board) and obtains an overdraft 
without satisfying tlie required condition^, such an overdraft is 
also uUra vires. Before making an advance to a corporation, a bank 
will now (in view of the recent litigation on the matter) submit the 
full details to tlie bank's solicitors for a strict legal scrutiny. The 
borrowing powers of corporations and other public bodies are 
governed by a complexity of statutes, viz., Local Govermnent 
Afts, Poor Law Acts, Public Healfh Acts, and so on. These various 
Acts denote how much may be borrowed, on what security, whose 
consent is necessary, the* form in which the loan must be made, and 
so on. Furthk-, th^e qutetions depend upon an intricate maze 
of sfatutes and legal decisions, and the matter of an advance to 
public authorities is bne f^r the vef^' careful consideration of the 
bahk's legal advisei^, 

OverdiTfift or Loan Account, c 

When a banl^er has satisfieh himself that he can safely make 
an advance to his customer, he generally does it in one of two way% 
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either by means of an overdraft upon a current account, or by way 
of a lotm .• By the former method, the customer is permitted to 
draw upon, the banker up to the sum agreed upon, the banker 
charging interest up to the amount overdrawn, which interest 
is agreed upon between the banker and liis customer. , By the latter 
methcxj, the whole amount lent is placed to the credit of the customer 
on his current account, a lump surrv being cl^argetl for interest. 
In practice the rate of interest charged is less in the latter c^e than 
in the former. As an extra precaution, a banker should always 
insist upon his right to recall the amount of the loan at short notice# 
so that if it is seen that complications are arising the probable loss 
may be reduced to a minimum. All operations connected with 
the accounts of customers who are thus accommodated require 
the most careful supervision. It must not be forgotten — aW this 
emphasises the necessity of the banker insisting upon recalling his 
advance at short notice— that when an overdraft Inis been allowed 
to a customer, a banker cannot dishonour the customer'^ cheques 
without Reasonable notice. 

The system of advancing money upon a loan account is the 
usual custom adopted in the City of London. In the provinces, 
however, money is generally advanced by way of overdraft ; whilst 
in the suburbs, both mkhods are adopted. Therefore, in this last 
instance, some customers are allowed to overdraw up, to an agreed 
sum, and others are debited in a loan account \Yith the amount 
advanced. , 

In addition to the interest charged on a loan account, it should 
be mentioned that there arc some banks in the City of London ' 
which also make a small charge fdr commission on the amount of the 
loan, say, J per cent., adding such charge*to the interest. It may 
also be stated that where an overdre^t has been .granted, there 
are some banks which will charge a commission on the turnover of 
the current account* in add4ion to the intgrest on the daily, debit 
balances 

• 

Now let us take an example of a loan account.,^in^ ^Jiow it is 
operated. We will suppose that^ Mr. Hen^ Jones having lodged 
with his bankers approved* securities, is granted an Advance of 
which sum is debited to a foan account and credited to his . 
current account. The rate of interest to be paid is, say; 1 per cent. 
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above Bank Rate with a minimum of 4 per cent. The account will 
therefore appear as under. * 

Rate 1 per cent, above B^ink Rate, minimum 4 per c#tnt. 

Loan Account. Henry Jones, Merchant, 200 Cheapside, 
I^ondon, E.C. 


19.. 

< i 

.J!^j 


Balance. 

j Days- ji 



£ 

\i' 

1 £ 

1 1 

£ 

Dec. 

31. To Transfer to | 


1 : 

1 

I 




Current % | 

4.000 

' Dr. 

4,000 


248,000 

19.. 


! 


i II 


Mar. 

3. By Transfer | 


1 : 


ii 



from Current 


300 ' Dr. 

3,700 

58 1 

214,600 

Apr. 

30. By Do. .. 


300 i Dr. 

i 3,400 

32 

176.800 

June 

?1. By Do. ,. 


200 ( Dr. 
3,200 ; Dr. 

3,200 


28,800 

30. By Balance 


1 3,200 , 

1 ’ 

ji 


« 


/;4.ooo 

4,000 i 


181 || 

668.200 

June 

30. To Balance . . 

3.200 

Dr. 

3,200 




In the above account, Mr. Henry Jones, finding that the balance 
on his current account is considerable, transfers (as, of course, he is 
quite at liberty to), on 3rd March, £300 to the credit of his loan 
account, which, therefore, reduces the debit balance on that account, 
and also lessens the amount of interest to be paid. This was repeated 
on 30th April and again on 21st June, on which dates £300 and £200 
respectively were transferred, as will be observed from the account. 
In arriving at the amount of interast to be paid, we proceed «n the 
same manner as has been already explained in the previous chapter. 
Wb extend the " decimals," which we find amount fo 668,200, and 
then ascertain their value in the manner already explained. Dur- 
ing the six months covered by the specimen account, we will assume 
for the sake o\ simplicity that 90 change in the Bank Rate ♦took 
place, and it was 4 per cent, on 31st December remaining unchanged 
until *30A June. As a matter of fatt", the Bank Rate would not 
be 'the same Wr such a long period as six months, but in calcu- 
lating the vitcre#t, any changes would be dealt with in the same 
way asK4ias,been sho^n in the case of current accounts. In our 
. example (hen, a^ Bank Rate was 4 per cent, for the six months, 
' the rate to be paid by the customer is 5 per cent. ; therefore the 
interest is on *' decimals " amduhting to 668,200 at one rate only. 
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i.e., 5 per cent. The interest equals £91 10s. 9tl., which sum is 
debited* to* the current account under date of 30th June. It will 
be observed* from the total days shown^in the above account, that 
the year was not taken as being leap-year. 

Advaijces Granted by Managers. 

The granting of advances to customers is iu)w»\'ery largely under 
the control of the Advance Departments of the head oflice^of the 
joint-stock banks. It should be mentioned, however, that fre- 
quently managers have what is known as a “ discretionarj^ 
power” in the matter of loans; that is to say, the managers 
may grant loans on their own initiative up to certain sums, 
without previously placing the application before the Advance 
Depeulnient. This “discretionary power” varies. At a City 
office it may amount to about £1,500 to £2,000, whilst at metro: 
politan branches the amount may range from about £100 to £500 
according to the importance of the branch. In the country, the 
amount will vary in accordance with the business done at a parti- 
cular branch. These advances are made very carefully, as they 
subsequently have to bear the criticism of the Advance Department. 

So far the securities deposited with a banker are those which 
come into his hands tlirough his peculiar position as a banker. 
When other valuables are j)laced in his possession, Iv^ holds them 
in a different manner and for other purposes. These we shall 
consider in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IX 

f 

THE GRATUITOUS SERVICES OF BANKERS 

In Chapter Vll we discussed those instances in which a banker 
charges his customer for services rendered. We have now \o deal 
with tlje cases in v^hich a banker makes no charge for his services. 
A considerable amount of gratuitous work is performed by bankers 
for their customers, and these services arc often accompanied by 
responsibilities and risks on the part of the banker, as we shall see 
later. 

(1) Safe Custody of Valuables, etc. 

Bankers very frequently undertake the custody of documents 
and valuable articles of property. The customer is attracted by the 
strong r2pms and safes of a bank and considers his goods absolutely 
secure. Plate and jewels arc the articles most commonly deposited, 
and of these the banker undertakes the care. If there is any charge 
made, the liability of the banker is very considerable — he is little 
short of an insurer. But it is the common practice to make no 
charge to a customer for such services, and it seems, although there 
is no legal decision exactly on the point, fhat in such a case the 
position of tjie banker is that of a " gratuitous bailee," that is, 
he must take all ordinary care of the valuables left with him, and 
not take greater risl^s than he would do if the articles were his 
own. Still it might be urged that there is some consideration for 
.the custody, seeing that a profit is supposed to be made by him 
though the customer’s accounU As we have ^id, however, 
this point has never befn exactly decided. The valuables must 
be given up on demand to the owner, and it is here that the banker 
may run some risk if Jie giv^s thgm up under a forged order of the 
customer. Such an act may render him liable fpr an action for what 
is kn^wif in law as ‘‘*con version," fEat is, the wrongful dealing 
witt the property of another person. We have seen that a banker 
is liable tf W pays an, ordinary bilf of exchange under a forged 
signature — although h^ has statutory protection if he pays a bill 
on demand, that is, a cheque upder a forged endorsement — ^but to 
wl^at extent he is responsible for any loss accruing to a customer 
through a forged order for valua'bles deposited with him is unknown. 

» 156 ’ 
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Some years ago it seemed probable that this would be settled in a 
case wKer^a banker had given up jewellery to the value of ;fl0,000 
under such g forged endorsement, but compromise was arrived at 
and the state of the law on the subject is not fully known. For his 
own security, therefore, a banker ought to enter intg some special 
contract with his customer so as to avoid difficulties of this character. 

When sealed boxes, packets, or securities are; deposited for safe 
custody, a good many banks give no receipt therefor. ThenfTiigain, 
there are some banks which give a receipt in which all responsibility 
is disclaimed. In cases where no receipts are given for the deposit 
of articles for safe custody, a bank will, if required, write the 
customer a memorandum to the effect that certain boxes, packets, 
or securities have been lodged for safe custody. This formal com- 
munication addressed to a customer would be of no use to a fraudu- 
lent person who desired to obtain possession of articles lodged with a 
bank. Most banks do not give receipts for articles lodged for saf^ 
custody, the reason being that such receipts may get ffito the 
wrong h^^nds. 

It should be noted that, in the case of those banks which give 
receipts in this connection, they do not incur any additional respon- 
sibility by doing so. When valuables or securities are deposited 
in a sealed box or packet, a bank accepts no responsibility for the 
contents. Therefore, when receipts are issued or a memorandum is 
merely handed to the customer, the bank uses the worSs " contents 
unknown." 

When articles are lodged for safe custody, definite instructions 
will be required by the bank as to who is to have access thereto. 
For instance, & customer may le^ve sealed boxes or packets witj^ a ’ 
bank for safe custody, and at the same time give an order to the 
bank to allow his (the customer's) solicitors to have access thereto. 
The solicitors would not be allowed to remove^ the bftxes or packets, 
even if they offered to give the bank a receipt. As an order to Rllow 
a particular person to ha^^ access t(^ a bdx or p^ket deposited 
for safe custody does not ‘imply thaf anythihg n»ay be removed 
therehrom, it is customary oa such occasion^ foi^il official of the 
bank to be in attendance in ord^ to see tfiat nothing is removed. 
Of course, in many instances* the customer alone will be the only one 
who is to obtain access to the bbxes or packets lodged. When 
authority is given to the banket* tb deliver up to a cgtain person < 
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all or any of the contents of a sealed box, a specimen signature of 
such person will be required, otherwise the bank will be^urmble to 
identify the applicant. ^ 

When a customer who fias deposited articles for safe custody 
subsequently becomes bankrupt and applies to a banker for the 
delivery thereof, the banker will refuse the application and will only 
deliver up the articles on the authority of the Official Receiver. 

In c^ses where, say, a sealed box is lodged with a bank for safe 
custody, and the customer gives no instructions as to wliom the box 
is to be delivered on his decease ; on the occurrence of this event, 

c 

tlic banker will not hand over the box and its contents until pro- 
bate of the will is jnoduccd. When this document is exhibited, 
the bank will then deliver the contents of the box to the legal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, against a receipt signed by all of them. 
Should, however, the will of the deceitsed be in the box, this docu 
vn6iit would be handed to the executors named in the will (against 
their jomt rc(’eipt) before production of probate. It is in cases 
where a box contjiins other things (as for instance, stock certifi- 
cates, bearer bonds, or sliarc certificates) that the usual custom is 
for tlic probate of the will to be exhibited to a bank. 

It must be remembered that as regards documents which come 
into his possession as banker, the bankei - has a lien, or right of 
retention, until his charges are settled. No such lien arises, except 
by special agfeement, in the case of other deposits. 

(2) Executing Standing Orders. 

This is the second instance of services performed by a bank, and 
in respect of which a customer is not cJiarged. A customer may 
insfruct his banker to pay a certain sum at a stated time, and the 
main instances of this are* in the payment of annual subscriptions to 
clubs and societies. Many i^rsons, instead of sending their cheeses 
for subscriptions direct to a partiihilar club or society, instruct their 
bankers to do so, as mid \jrhen sucli«subscrif)tions are due. In 
these instances bank pays the subscri\)tions direct to Jlie bankers 
of the particular societies or clubs, ai\d then debits the account of 
the customer /or tlie payments made. A large number of subscrip- 
tions ar^U3i< paid in this way, with the result that banks, in the 
West End of London particulaKy, have a considerable volume of 
wdidc to deal with in tliis connectcon during January, when most 
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subscriptions are payable. The paying bank supplies the receiving 
bank with <ull particulars of the names of the subscribers, and also 
of the vario\js clubs or societies to which the amounts refer. 

In order that this work may be promptly canied out, banks keep 
what is usually termed a “ Standing Orders Diary.” ^This book is 
ruled t(j show the name of the customer on whose behalf the pay- 
ment is being made, the bank to receive the amount, the name of the 
club or society to be credited by the rcx'eiving banker, the (J^te on 
which the payment is to be made, and the amount of the subscription, 

(3) Payment of Dividends and Interest. 

It is the custom for dividends on sliares or interest on stocks to 
be forwarded by post to the proprietor in whose name the invest- 
ment is registered. In the case of a joint holding, the warraftits for 
dividend or interest are sent to the first-named holder in the joint 
account. I f shares stand in the names of, say, John Brown and Henry" 
Jones, the warrant would be sent to the first-named. In tlie cas.e 
of shares^or stock standing in the name of a dcicciised holder, the 
warrant would be forwarded to the first -named executor. 

It is b(X'oming the custom for the holders of shares or stocks 
(instead of having the dividends or interest sent direct to them by 
post as mentioned above) to give instructions for the amounts to be 
forwarded as and when tliey are due, direct to their bankers. 

Special forms are generally required to be signed, *and may be 
obtained from the company or bank that pays the dividend. Many 
companies pay their dividends themselves, bill in some cases banks 
do this work for companies and other bodies. If a person was to 
send merely a* letter in this connection, it might be accepted pro- 
vided it was properly worded. In the great majority of cases, 
however, instructions given by letter are iftcomplete or inaccurate ; 
consequently letters of this descript ioiitwill, in mai^ cases, not be 
acted upon. • 

When a 3ividend r^uest form (or a "^andate,” as it is sqmttimes 
termed) is signed, a custoiTier should «cnd it through tlie bank at 
which his account is kept and*to which the divide^s^are t^be paid. 
The form should not be sent direct to the coiApany or to3he agent by 
whom the dividend is paid, but should be handed.to tlte Customer’s 
banker as above described. Now thCre are branch banks throughout 
the country which are from timi to time receiving; from their 
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customers these dividend request forms. If the books of the shares 
or stock concerned are kept in London, the forms — ^after'befng duly 
noted in the books of the branch— will be sent by the^ manager to 
his head office in London. The reason for this is, that, as a general 
rule, the Baqk of England, which, as is well known, pays the divi- 
dends and interest on many different classes of investments, ^will not 
undertsdce to send dividends direct to a country branch bank having 
a head office in London. The Bank of England requires such head 
office to claim all dividends payable under request forms signed by 
Jthe customers of their London, as well as of their country branches. 
Most of the large railway companies follow the procedure of the Bank 
of England, and will not undertake to forward dividends to the vari- 
ous branches of a bank. In practically all other cases, companies 
— and bankers and agents entrusted with the payment of dividends 
or interest — will forward the warrants direct to a branch bank. Par- 
ticulars of all dividend request forms received from branches are 
enteredtn the London office books of a bank, so that when tlie Lon- 
don office receives the various dividends, the respective ^amounts 
may be duly advised to the branch concerned. On receipt of the 
advice, the customer’s account at a branch will be credited. 

(4) Transfers from one Branch to Another. 

A customer of a bank may pay in money at any of its branches 
for the credil of another branch where his account is kept. This 
facility has como into prominence during the past few years, as an 
outcome of the extension of branch banks by reason of amalgama- 
tions. Wlien a brajicli receives cheques from a customer for his 
.credit at some other office of the bank, the brancli^ receiving the 
cheques will proceed to collect them in the ordinary way. Full 
particulars of the payment received will be promptly advised to 
the branch wheje the customer's account is kept. 

This facility is no doubt of much convenience to customers of 
banks^ and many readjjy avail themsjjyes of it. 

(5}« Goupoi^ and Dra^ Bonds. 

Banks 4)erfqrn2^ a ferge amount oi labour in the collection of 
coupons for^customerst*' This cl^ of work is very unprofitable 
from a banka's point of view, as no ch^ge is made to the customer 
for^the services rendered herein, hnd the large banks have to employ 
a ci^ain nu^aber of clerks exclusi^«eIy for this purpose. The volume 
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of this class of work is increasing rapicDy ; so much so in fact, 
that thtf si!ggestion has lately been put forward in banking circles 
that some sjjstem of “ clearing ” coupons should be established on 
similar lines to those already existing with regard to cheques. 

Now let us consider what a coupon is. Foreigi^ Government 
Stocks ^nd American Railroad Bonds are generally represented by 
bonds to bearer. The name of the holder is nyt inscribed in the 
books of the government or company. In the case of ordinar 5 «tocks 
or shares the name of the holder appears in the books of the company. 

Bearer bonds pass from hand to hand, and tlie bank or financial 
house entrusted with the management of bearer bond issues does 
not know either the name or address of the person who holds the 
bonds. In the case of stocks or shares inscribed in the bodes of a 
company, the cheque for dividend or interest will be sent •to the 
holder at his registered address. It is with regard to the payment 
of interest on bearer bonds that coupons play an important part.'^ 
Coupons are small tickets or slips that may be detached froilT bonds, 
and eacl^ slip represents a certain amount of interest to be paid. 
Let us take a simple example of this. Suppose a person holds, 
say, a £100 bond bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
annum and redeemable twenty-five years after issue. When the 
bond is issued in the first place, there will be attached to it fifty 
tickets or slips, each bearing a different date (half-yearly) which 
shows when each half-yearly payment of £2 10s. is du^. The great 
majority of coupons are payable on 1st Januaiy and 1st July 
respectively, and cu.stomers should not senS them direct to the 
agent or bank by which they are payable, but should hand them to 
their own barlkers for collection.^ Coupons payable on the abo^e- ’ 
mentioned dates should be lodged by customers with their bankers 
about a month before. 

In the case of our great banks, a very large number of coupons 
are remitted for collection to the head office of the bank, by the 
various country an& metrt^^litan br^nchA. Then ther^ are, of 
course, thgpe paid in by the head office custOmeri. The coupons 
are listed and entered by the Coupon Departn^L®^ banks, 
and taken by " walk ** clerks to the varioii banl« or?>ffices where 
they are payable. A receipt (or “ ticket " as it* is often called) is 
given in exchange for the coupoife. This ticket is presented (on 
the date named thereon) to the s&ifie office, by the bai^ that lodged , 
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the coupons, when payment is made — in the form of crossed cheques 
to bearer. 

The bank receiving the coupons from the presenting bank pro- 
ceeds to examine them, and marks them off as paid, in books 
numbered in j\pcordance with the numbers appearing on the coupons. 
When everything is in order, the coupons are cancelled by punching 
holes in them. marking off all coupons presented and paid, it 
/may, of course, be seen what are outstanding— f.^., not presented 
for payment. 

^ When the coupons have been duly paid, the head offices of the 
banks will credit their customers’ accounts, and will also advise 
the various brandies, when the accounts of customers there will be 
also credited. It should be mentioned that coupons are paid less 
tax ; but if a customer is not liable to pay income tax, his banker 
will obtain a " certificate of deduction of income tax," so that the 
‘customer may reclaim the amount deducted. 

A go6di many customers instead of retaining bearer bonds them- 
selves deposit them with their banker for safe custody, at J^he same 
time giving instructions to the banker to cut off the coupons as they 
mature, and credit their current accounts with the proceeds. No 
charge is made to the customers for this facility. Particulars of the 
securities will be entered in the bank's books,* and the accounts of the 
customers will b: duly credited with the proceeds of the coupons 
each half-year. 

Let us now ednsider the part played by a banker in connection 
with "drawn bonds."" 

Irredeemable stocks are not now as numerous as redeemable 
stocks. In the case of the latter, there is always- a process of 
" amortisation " taking place. This is a term used to signify the 
repayment of the loan or debt either partially or completely. 
When, for instasice, a foreign government borrows money, besides 
paying interest on the loan, it is"* regularly setting aside a certain 
sum fer the amortisatibn — }^e., the re^Aymenf of the loan. The 
fund to which these sftms are placed, unth such time as a j)art or the 
whole of tjie lo^n,is redeemed, is terrrwjd a " sinking fund." 

Redeemable loans may be paid^off in various ways. One way 
is to use tlie linking fund for purchasing back the stock whenever 
the price is favourable. Another method is to allow the sinking fund 
to kccumulatg until it equals the -amount repayable on the due 
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date. The most frequent method, however, and one which readers 
may ha^e Sometimes noticed in the financial press and the money 
pages of our Jaily newspapers, is by mean^of redemption drawings. ” 

Now when bonds to bearer are issued (especially in the case of 
foreign governments and corporations borrowing in J^ondon) it is 
stated the prospectus of the loan that a certain sum will be set 
aside, say, annually, to redeem a number of thj bonds at certain 
periods and at a given price. In thisinstanceit is obviously thorfairest 
method that the bonds to be redeemed shall be decided by lot. 
All the bonds bear numbers, and these numbers are mixed together^ 
indiscriminately. Numbers are then drawn representing the value 
in bonds equivalent to the sum that the borrowing government or 
corporation lias set aside for the purpose. These bonds are then 
known as “ drawn bonds," and their numbers are advertised. •When 
bonds to bearer have been deposited with a banker for safe custody, 
and with instructions to the banker to cut off and collect the coupons**' 
as and when they become due for payment, the banker ^11 also 
watch tljp lists of drawn bonds and collect tlie amount in respect 
thereof. There is, however, no obligation on the banker's part to 
render this last-named service ; and should he overlook a bond 
which has been drawn, he will decline to accept any responsibility 
for the omission. This is, of course, quite reasonable, [us the service 
rendered is a gratuitous one, and when bonds arc lodged with a 
banker with instructions to cut off and collect tlie coupons when 
due, it is not incumbent upon him to watch tlie list^of drawn bonds, 
as has been already pointed out. It very rarely happens that a 
banker makes an omission of this description. 

When'the coupons attached to^a bond in the custody of a ban|jer * 
are exhausted, he will obtain a fresh sheet, and the customer is 
saved all trouble in this respect. 

The numbers and descriptions of bends drawn •for 'redemption 
are advertised in the columns of the Times and in the Bondholders* 
Register (published fortnigh*!^). 

We hav^now discussed the servicRricmiercu cusiumcr oy a 
banker in respect of which the former is not ChajjgcijJ Ii^ addition 
thereto, bank managers and other^officials aft always reSdy to render 
customers any service in connection with their bankfti^ accounts, 
provided, of course, such services Sire in accordance with the rules 
of the bank. 



CHAPTER X 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

Introductcn'y Remarks. 

f 

It may appear remarkable, from one point of view, that banking 
did nqt develop in England until a much later period than it came 
into general use on the continent ; but it was the weakness of 
public credit which interfered so much with its chances. After 
the Revolution of 1688, when parliamentary responsibility and 
control over the public finances were introduced, a new era began, 
and the establishment of our great Bank became possible. 

Th^credit of devising and founding the Bank of England in 1694 
belongs to a Scotsman, William Paterson. It was incorporated by 
Act of Parliament, and it is, in fact, the only English bank which is 
so incorporated. Its capital was 1,200, 000, and the sum was 
lent to the Government of the day, the money being required by 
William III to carry on his war with Louis XIV of France. In 
return for the loan, interest was made payable at the rate of 8 per 
cent., and an allowance of £4,000 a year was granted for manage- 
ment, so that the whole payment made by the Government was 
£100,000 a year. According to its charter, the management of the 
Bank of England is committed to a governor, a deputy governor, 
and twenty-five directors, elected by the stockholders. The cor- 
poration were not to trade in goods, but they were allowed to, make 
advances upon, and to deal in, bills of exchange, and to issue 
' “ bills payable in coin on demand," and transferable " to bearer 
oif demand." The privilege of issuing notes wa^ conferred to the 
amount of the loan made to the Government, namely, £1,200,000. 
At first the ch»arter was granted for a period of eleven years only ; 
but jin consequence of the great* services which it has rendered to 
the QDvemment at vaKous times, its (garter has been renewed again 
and ag^,' th4 last* occasion being under the Bank Charter Act, 
1844, w^ch may now be considered as the Act under which the 
Bank exists. The oijginal capital of £1,200,000 was gradually 
augmented until, jn the year 1816,* it reafched the total of £14,553,000, 
which is the sum remaining to-day and upon which the stockholders 
dfiw dividends.' It is interesting to note that this capital ol 
164 
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£14,553,000 is nearly equal to the combined capitals of the Bank 
of France and the Imperial Bank of Germany. 

In addition to the original loan of ^1,200,000, the Bank has 
advanced other large sums to the Government on various occasions, 
and whenever an extra loan has been made, the Bank (jas taken care 
to obta^ some fresh privilege in return. It was stated in the last 
paragraph that its original charter was for eleven years only, but 
the authorities have been careful to have its renewal provided for 
on each occasion well in advance of the determination of the prior 
period. In point of fact, the Bank has traded somewhat upoi^ 
the necessities of the Government, knowing well that these necessi 
ties could only be provided for by a direct application to the Bank. 
It is interesting to the historian and to the statistician to trace the 
events which accompanied these various borrowings, but they 
are not necessary for our present purpose. We are considering the 
Bank of England as it is established and as it stands to-day.^ 
Reference, however, must be made to the year 1826, when irt>ecame 
possible Jor joint-stock banks to be established in this country, 
for it was in that year that the Bank obtained the monopoly of 
issuing notes in London and sixty-five miles round, and at the same 
time opened branches in Gloucester, Hull, Manchester, and Swansea. 
The Gloucester and Swansea branches are now closed, but others 
have been opened at Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, New- 
castle, Plymouth. Other branch establishments hav^ since been 
opened in various towns. The business which is (Conducted at the 
brancihes is similar to that carried on at an*ordinary branch of a 
bank, but, in addition, bank notes are able to be issued from 
various of these branches. 

• 

The Bank Charter Act, 1844. 

This Act, which is the most important statute regulating banking 
in England, was passed for the 4)urp6se of secunng the conver 
tibility of bank note#, that i^ the right of tl^ holder of a bank* note 
to have it exchanged for cqin by the blink issuing it upon^efnand. 
It was felf, in various quarters, that the excessiVle issue of bank 
notes, especially local issues? had been responaibfe ^^pr 1-ecurring 
financial crises, and it was^ped that the*Act woul^ ^uban end 
to these troubles. This end has^ not been altogether attained, 
bnt the Act has had a very pow^ul influence over the fin ancial 
business of the nation. 
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Let us briefly review some of the main provisions of this Act 
of 1844. The undermentioned paragraphs are not the precise 
wording of the Act, but tljey contain the substance of its first nine 
sections. 

(a) The .Bank of England was divided into two departments, 
namely, the Issue Department and the Banking Dep'^rtment. 
Securities to Ih^ amount of £14,000,000 were transferred to the 
former department, against which sum notes were to be issued 
and transferred to the Banking Department. The coin and 
bullion not required for immediate use was to be held in the 
Issue Department, and any note issue in excess of £14,000,000 was 
to be secured by the deposit of gold (and silver) equal to the excess. 
The Issue Department deals only with the issue of notes, whilst 
the** Banking Department deals with ordinary banking transac- 
tions. The silver bullion in the Issue Department was not to 
exceed a fourth part of the gold coin and bullion. ^ 

{b) If any country bank should, after 1844, discontinue to 
issue notes, the Bank of England could be authorised by an 
Order in Council to increase the amount of the securities in the 
Issue Department to the extent of two-thirds of such lapsed 
issue, and to issue notes against that amount. 

(c) After the passing of this Act, no banks were to issue notes 
except those which on 6th May, 1844, were doing so. 

(if) If any banker should cease to issue notes, he would not be 
allowed to renew such issues. 

(f) A statement showing tlie notes issued, the securities, and 
the amount of gold and silver in the Issue Department was to be 
,,publislied weekly in the London Gazette, in additi6n to the items 
comprised in the Banking Department, namely, Capital, Deposits, 
Cash in hand, etc. 

(/) Everyl>ank having the right to issue notes was to make a 
return to the Commissioners of Stamps showing the average 
amjopnt of such issites fQ*" the tweiVe weeks preceding the 27th 
April, 1844, and ^fter that date no bank would be allowed to 
exceed, on an- average of four weeks, the amount of the average 
for tweb^e weeks. SJiould the monthly average exceed the amount 
as indiiated above, the bank would forfeit a sura equal to the 
excess. 

‘ * No silver is now held in the*^ I^ue Department. 
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(g) No stamp duly was to be paid by the Bank of England 
on its^nciles, but it was to pay the sum of £180,000 jx^r annum for 
cxemptif)!! from stamp duty and for its various j)rivileges. 

(h) Any person could demand notes from the Issue Department 
in exchange for gold bullion at the price of £3 17s. Jd. per ounce. 
Now let us further consider the above-mentioned main points of 

the Act of 1844. 

It is not quite clear how Sir Robert Peel arriveri at the anujunt of 
£14,000,0(X) as the basis of the Bank's issue of notes against securi- 
ties. As the average issues since 18(X) had not fallen below that^ 
sum, it was probably adopted as a minimum amount which the 
Bank could rely upon keeping in circulation. Ibiwever, of that 
sum, £11,015,100 is the chief item, and it represents tlie debt due 
to the Bank by the Government. It is money lent from lime to 
time to the State in return for the privileges of exclusive banking 
granted to the Bank. Ihe first loan to the State was that of 
£1,200.000 in 1694, when the Bank was fmnuled, and the Inst was 
made in 1833. 

Now tfie sum of £14,000,000 being the amount of notes the Bank 
could issue against setuirities, is known as the “ fiduciary Lssue." 
Notes issued beyond the above sum were to be represented by an 
equal amount of gold c(in and bullion held on the assets side of the 
Issue Department. The “ fiduciary issue" of £14,000,000 fixed by 
the Act of 1844 has been increaseil from time to time by reason of 
the Bank being permitted to increase its issue agamst securities to 
the extent of two-thirds of the lapsed issues^of country banks, as 
explained in paragraph (6), and the "fiduciary issue" at the 
present time amounts to £18,450,000. Included in this, of course, * 
is the debt due to the Bank *by tlie Government, amounting 
to £11,015,100. If this debt was repaid by the Government, the 
privileges of the Bank would come t© an end. The probability 
of such an event happening is exceedingly remote. • 

Reference has be«n made»in paragraph to the lapsecj note 
issues of country banks, aifd this is a matter tf pa^icuJar mtesest, 
and deserves ^'little further, consideration. It has bee^ already 
noted that joint-stock banks were allowed*,to bi estafejished, first 
of all, in 1826, and these banks fiad a right of npte ifcue provided 
they had no office in London, or within sixty-five miles of it. Then 
in 1833, another Act permitted# the establishmefit of joint-stock 

ia_(i532) 
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banks in London, provided they did not issue bank notes ; and it is 
to this period that the foundation of several of the grejit London 
banks belongs, namely, the London and Westminster, the London 
and County, London Joint Stock, and the Union Bank, all of which 
are still in existence, although, by a process of amalgamation some 
of the titles Have been altered. By the Bank Charter Act, 1844, 
if two •joint-stock banks amalgamate, and either of them has a 
note is^ue, and on^ of the banks has an office in London, or within 
sixty- five miles therefrom, the right to issue notes is gone. And the 
same thing happens if a joint-stock bank which has a note issue 
amalgamates with a private bank in London, or opens a branch 
there, or within sixty-five miles thereof. On the other hand, 
however, if there is an amalgamation of banks outside the radius, 
and eifclier of them had a note issue, the amalgamation does not in 
any way affect this previously existing right. Again, by one of the 
•sections of the Act, it was declared unlawful for any partnership 
consistittg of not more than six persons to issue notes if the number 
of partners should be increased to a number beyond six. As a 
result of this provision, if two or more country banks amalgamated, 
and the total number of partners did not exceed six after the 
amalgamation, the right of note issue, if previously existing, con- 
tinued, though, of course, it came to an ei\d if there was an amal- 
gamation either with a joint-stock bank or with other private banks 
so that the tatal of six was exceeded. 

One of the main objects of the Bank Charter Act was undoubtedly 
the destruction of tht power of the country banks to issue notes 
at all, the feeling being that an unrestricted note issue was bad for 
•the country and tended to speculation beyond reasonable bounds. 
Ailid there can be no doubt that an excessive supply of inconvertible 
paper money is an evil, as is shown by the economic state of certain 
countries whic^^ suffer from^ such a condition of affairs. And in 
this 9 bject of extinguishing the right of note issue the Act has been 
very successful, for at the present tipie the notes of local banks 
are .insi^iJ&cant in oumber\and value.^ On the 16th Stptember, 
1915, for instance, the total value of Bank of England notes in 
circulation ijra^ o/er 04,000,000, and that of the country banks 
just ovftr 0fX),OOO. The local note issue, it may be noticed, has 
become a matter ot decreasing importance in England owing to 
' the comparative!} recent growth of the system of payment by cheque; 
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and our note circulation is much less than that of France and 
German}^ in which countries the cheque system has not developed 
to anything like the extent it has hero.^ A further reason why bank 
notes are not used in this country on an increasing scale is the 
fact that the minimum denomination of Bank of England notes is 
£5. During the past seventy years or so, a change has taken place 
in banking, and the circulation of bank notes has, on the whole, 
declined ; whilst, concurrently, the deposits of the banks have 
very greatly increased. The predominant clement in banking now 
is deposits and not notes. Precluded by the above-mentioned A(jJ 
of 1833 from issuing notes, the joint-stock banks centred their 
attention upon tlie development of deposit banking. Tlie enormous 
growth of deposit banking has been the means of bringing the 
cheque system in tliis country to its present great exteiFt. The 
custom of banking is well developed ; and whereas, some sixty or 
seventy years ago, cheques for small sums were comparatively 
rare* a large number of small cheques are now drawn. • 

The action of the Issue Department is automatic. If gold is 
offered, *the Bank must buy it. and issue notes in exchange. On 
the other hand, gold may be demanded from the Issue Department 
in exchange for notes tendered to it. Hence the automatic action ; 
an increase of gold causes an increase in note issue, and vice versd. 
The coinage of gold being gratuitous in this country, the holder of 
the metal may, if he pleases, deliver it direct to the Mint — if of 
sufficient amount — and it will be returned to him in due course in 
the form of coin at the rate of 1,869 soverei^s for every 480 ounces 
(troy weight) of standard gold, which is equivalent to a price of 
£3 17s. lOJd. per ounce. This is known as the Mint price of fjolcf, 
and is 1 Jd. per ounce above the* price paid by the Bank of England. 
It might at first sight appear to be mor^ profitable for the holders 
of consignments of gold to take the mqfal to the My^t, and so obtain 
the higher price. As a matter *of fact, however, consignments of 
gold are delivered to the Bank, as, if the fnetal was taken# to the 
Mint, some time must elapse before ^he coir» woi^ld be readyf and 
there would ^pafisequently bg a loss of interest ovoiig to^he delay. 
When gold is taken to the Bank, pay/\>ent fe m£Ute therefor at 
once, at the price of £3 17s. Sd! per ounce. 

The result is about the same, whether the bullion is taken to the 
Mint or delivered to the Bank ; -but as a matter 5f pr^tice, private. 
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persons do not take gold to the Mint. The gold coined at the Mint 
is received from the Bank, and there is thus a profit to the latter of 
IJd. per ounce. Against th^s, however, must be reckoned the cost 
of sending bars to the Mint when it is desired to coin them. 

t 

The Weekly Return. , 

We have already* stated that by the Act of 1844, the Bank of 
England was divided into two Departments (the Issue Department 
and the Banking Department) and further, that a statement of the 
figures relating to the two departments was to be published every 
week. The Bank Return is made up weekly to the close of business 
on Wednesday, and is published in the financial papers every 
Friday morning, following upon the weekly meeting of the Court 
of Directors held on Thursday mornings. The Bank Return, as 
we shall see later, has an important connection with the Money 
Miirket, and is carefully examined by persons interested in financial 
matters. The following is a specimen of a Return — 

Issue Department. 

Notes Issued .. .. ;^54,901,38.S Government Debt. .. ^11,015,100 

Ollier Securities . . 7,434,900 

Gold coin ar?d bullion .. 36,451,385 

/54, 90 1.385 ^54. 90 1,385 

• . — 

Bvnking Department. 

Liabilities. £ Assets. £ 

Proprietors' Gipital .. 14,553,000 Government Si'curities . . 15,270,184 

Rcstic; .. .. .. 3,467,422 Qther Securities .. 31,665,009 

Public deposits . . 16,983,685 Notes . . . . . . 26,857,345 

Other depasits .. 39,607,897 Gold and silver coin .. 855,162 

Seven-day and other bills 35,696 

f , — 

- ;^74,647,700 ^ ^74,647.700 

fc- *, I 

The Retufn which passed by the dirktor j at their njeeting on 
Thursday, sis at gnee e^diibited at the Bank, and on Th-ursday after- 
noons m^iy persons may5e found examining it. In addition to being 
published ill tie Friday morning papers, it is published by some 
Uyawspapers on the Thursday evening. It is now proposed to review 
.the various iff ms in the two departifients. 
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Issue Department. 

• • 

This department deals exclusively with the bank notes that are 
issued. Itihas been already pointed mit that the amount of gold 
coin and bullion must represent the notes that are issued in excess 
of the amount of the Government debt and the secufities deposited. 
The s®:urities vary, as the Bank has a right, under the Bank Charter 
Act, to increase its circulation if there is a lapse on the part of a 
country bank to issue notes of its own. 

It is not to be supposed for one moment that the total amount 
of notes shown in the Weekly Return arc in active circulation itf 
the country. The number is automatically lixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and notes must be issued in return for gold and bullion 
transferred into the Issue Department. If reference, l^owever, 
is made to the other department, namely, the Banking Department, 
it will be seen that there is an item — " Notes." These are th'^ 
notes which are unemployed, but which are ready for use if Required. 
If they are returned to the Issue Department, the corresponding 
amount«in value of gold or bullion must be withdrawn from that 
department, and if there is a witlidrawal of gold or bullion of the 
Issue Department, the notes of a corresponding value must be 
cancelled. The notes are, in fact, an addition to the currency of 
the country, and they are secured on the credit of the Government. 
An excess of the issue, except under very special circumstances, 
would result in a depreciation in their value. 

The Banking Department. 

In order to understand this division of the Weekly Return, 
an explanation must be given* of the various items. The ^^ro- 
prietors’ Capital is, in fact, the Capital of the Bank itself. It is the 
amount upon which the dividends of the Bank are paid. It has 
been stated more than once that Jhe ofiginal capiteft was £1,200,000 
stock, thq sum winch was originally lent to the Government in 
1694. Since then this capital has becfi increased on variwiS occa- 
sions. Th# last advance by way of loai? to the Covewiment was made 
in 1833, anci^e total indebtedness was then |£14,553,800. The 
figure has remained unaltered since that tifne. This^iarg^^amount 
of paid-up capital gives the Bank a remarkably strong position 
in the country, and commands a feeling of security. The capital 
is far in excess of that of many ot ftie joint-stock banks. 
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The “ Rest " is the reserve fund which is kept in hand by the 
Bank for the payment of dividends to the proprietors, 'in the 
balance sheets of most banks this would be given under t/vo different 
leadings, one representing the actual reserve fund, and the other 
:he balance of the Profit and Loss Account. The practice of the 
Bank of England is to combine these two under one total. The 
' Rest " is never allowed to fall below £3,000,000, and as this may 
le look*ed upon as the amount of the true reserve fund, the excess 
)ver £3,000,000 shows the amount which is in reality available 
tor dividends. A careful scrutiny of this total gives a certain 
ndication of the probable dividend that will be paid by the Bank, 
[t may be here stated that the Bank of England dividends are 
paid hjilf-yearly, on the 5th April and the 5th October, so that 
this item becomes peculiarly interesting to many persons as these 
lates are gradually approached. 

The \^ext item, “ Public Deposits,'" might lead to confusion, 
unless a close examination of the Return was made. Under this 
heading are included not the deposits of the general public but the 
national deposits, that is, moneys paid on account of the Exchequer, 
the Savings Bank, the Commissioner of National Debt, the Pay- 
master-General, etc. It is to be borne in mind that the Bank of 
England is the banking house of the nation, and consequently 
all national Revenues are paid into it by the various collectors as 
soon as they are received. The amount which is held in hand 
under this heading fiiictuates considerably, and this fact is well 
brought home at the end of each financial year, namely, thfc 5th 
April, when the balances are somewhat large. These fluctuations 
ha^^'e a considerable influence upon the Money Market, and the 
rates of discount are to ^ome extent governed by the accumulation 
of capital on Government account. 

“ Other Deposits ” includes .the moneys deposited with the 
Bank in any other man^ner than that which is stfited in the preceding 
paragraph.^ The principal part is made up of the deposits of the 
various banks ^ well as tHose of ordinary cust(;^ersi' From an 
early tinlb t^ie t/tter ba^nks have fouifd it advantagebus “to deposit 
their u». 3 mt)^pyed moneys with the Bank of England, the stability 
and the stJinding of that institution giving them a feeling of security 
:beyond what an 5 rthing else of the kind could. Then, again, bank 
notes of the Bank of England were and are legal tender, that is, 
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a person can always pay his debts in Bank of England notes if the 
araoun! i? above £5, and his creditor must accept the same in 
liquidation jf the notes are offered. A\jd then there is the business 
of the Clearing House, explained in a previous chapter, which 
requires for its proper working that all the clearing^ banks should 
retains balance at the Bank of England, in order that the daily 
differences may be settled. The Bank of England has often been 
called the " Bankers' Bank," and the name is really quite jtistified, 
seeing that the money reserve of the nation is in the vaults of the 
establishment. The amount which is held on account of the London 
banks is very large, and great lluctuations could not fail to have a 
most serious effect upon the Money Market. Formerly a return 
was made showing the amount of the bankers’ balances. Thus, in 
1876, it was nearly £12,000,000, and since that date there h^s been 
a very considerable increase. In 1896 it reached a total of nearly 
£50,000,000, and it will be noticed in the copy of the Return above 
that it is nearly £40,000,000. 

The I^t entry on the liability side of the Return is " Seven day 
and other bills." The total amount under this heading has diminished 
very considerably in consequence of the great increase of banking 
facilities throughout the Kingdom. The bills represent the money 
paid into the Bank for bills which have been issued, especially 
bank post bills. These are bills which can be obtained at the 
Bank of England and at any of its branches, free of charge, for any 
sum of money between £10 and £1,000, payab?6 to order, upon 
depositing the sum for whi- h the bills are required. Such bills 
are payable seven days or sixty days after sight, and arc not subject 
to days of grace. The seven-da^s’ use of the money is accepted^by 
the Bank as sufficient remuneration in the sha})e of interest for 
their part of the transaction. 

It may be interesting to add a word or two as 9o the history of 
these billg. They originated about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and were introduced in ord^r to ft void the lossg^ arising 
from the frequent robbeiles of the itiails. Whea a pbst bill* was 
issued, and ifiiappened to be stolen whilst m t^fiLpost, the owner 
was enabled to give notice of tl\e robbery end so prevent ,jia 5 mient 
of the same to some unauthorised person ; whereas ^f •a payment 
was made by coin or bank notes it would often be quite impossible 
for the same to be recovered. 
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The following is the form of such a bill — 

“ Bank of England. Post Bill. * ' 

No 

London, Sepi. Is/, 19. . 

At seven cla(/s' sight I promise to pay this my Sole Bill of Exchange 
to Samuel Johnson, or order, one hundred pounds sterling, value 
received of ThonuL,s Robinson. 

* For the Governor and Company 

of the Bank of England. 

•r A B 

£ 100 .'; 

We will now turn to the assets side of the Banking Department, 
and consider the various headings comprised therein ; though as 
a prclihiinary it should be noticed that gold and silver coin figure 
at the bottom of the balance sheet instead of at the top. This is 
somewhat different from the balance statements of other banks, 
because* specie is the highest form of reserve. With the Bank of 
England it is different. , 

“ Government Securities ” is the item which takes the first 
place, followed by “ Other Securities.’' The former include 
Consols, Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, etc., the income in 
respect of which is guaranteed by the ‘Government. At the 
quarterly periods when the dividends as well as other payments 
arc due, the* Government often has insufficient funds to make 
these payments? The amount required will be borrowed from 
the Bank, the Government giving as security what are to.med 
“ Deficiency Bills." At the above-named quarterly periods, 
'therefore, we shall often notice an jnerease in the total of Govern- 
ment Securities, due to the borrowing from the Bank. As 
regards the March quarter, however, the Government will not 
require to borrow on " Defioienev Bills," as, owing to the collection 
of IiKome Tax and other taxes, ample funds ;ire in hand. The 
" Defipcijg^icy Bids ” arl* dul^ paid off 'as the various revenues are 
collected ahd cripditeU to the Government account. 

" Othar Secqj^tjes '' include the Bank’s invesTffjonts- in India 
Stocks^Cok^nial Goverument Stocks, Corporation Stocks, Railway 
Debenture^, etc. ; -also bills discounted, and amounts due from bill 
brokers and the Bank's ordinary customers in respect of loans 
against security. Now when loahs are difficult to obtain in the 
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Money Market, borrowers go to the Bank’ for accommodation. 
When the ifem “ Other Securities ” increases substantially, it shows 
that rates fc^ the loan of money in tl^^ “ outside market" (i,e., 
the banks other than the Bank of ICngland) will very probably 
remain high for a sliort time. A decrease in the lotnl of " Other 
Securities" shows that loans liave been repaid to the Banjc, and 
that there is not so much pressure on the " (uitskU market." There 
is another instance in which the total of "Other Securitieif" will 
inrrease substantially. The consideration <tf this circumstance will, 
however, be explained in a later chapter dealing with the Money.# 
Market. 

The other items, “Notes" and " (iold and Silver Coin," almost 
explain themselves. The notes are those issued for the Issue 
Department of the Ihink, but unem])loyed, and they are represented 
by securities or gold coin and l)ullion under the Act of 1844. The 
amount of gold and silver coin ke])t in the Banking Department 
is comparatively small, but as gold can always be obtained from the 
Issue Department by sending bank notes for cancellation, no 
difficulty can arise in this respect. 

Although the Bank of England is not a State Bank, it is neverthe- 
less bound by the Bank Charter Act of 1844 to })ublisli a statement 
each week showing the 'Liabilities and Assets of the Banking and 
Issue Departments. This is, of course, quite reasonable, seeing that 
the Bank has charge of very large sums of pul)!ic money. No other 
bank in this country is required to publish a weekly statement of 
Assets and Liabilities. 

When the Bank of England was originally founded, it enjoyed 
" exclusive privileges of banking," for its stockholders had tj^e 
advantages of limited liability, and it had no comjxitition to face. 
Although the Bank has the monop<jly of note issue in England, it 
has no hanking monopoly. The ^Banking Depart Aient transacts 
ordinary business in the same way as other banks, and its operations 
are not under Government cdhtrol. Tl^c enormous growth Qf^oint- 
stock banks during the pas^few years, Has resumed Ik the creatioft of 
institutions w4l^e operations overshadow thosc^ of the Bank of 
England in magnitude. Althougji the Bank has no n^onogply, it 
has a certain amount of adv'antage over the other bants* inasmuch 
as it keeps the various accounts of the Government.^ These accounts 
are ideal ones from a banker's point of view. , • 


I 
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From the statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Banking 
Department, it will be noted that the Bank does not disclose the 
value of its premises, and, in this respect its procedure differs from 
that of other banks. 

It will be«observed from the wording employed in the Banking 
Department, that the term " securities ” is used in a muth wider 
sense than usual. , 

The Bank of England and Bankers' Reserves. 

k It has sometimes been suggested that the clearing bankers, instead 
of placing their surplus funds with the Bank of England (on which, 
by the way, no interest is paid), should themselves take charge of 
their reserves. If this were done, the clearing banks would secure 
the profit which at present is obtained by the Bank of England. 
The bankers, however, have a very good reason for permitting mat- 
ters to remain as they are. The Government balances are kept at 
the Bank of England, and if, for any reason the position of the Bank 
should be imperilled, the other bankers believe— and past experience 
supports their view — that the Government must step in and save 
the Bank, which is the pivot of our banking system and the founda- 
tion upon which our national credit rests. By allowing the Bank 
the use of their suiplus funds during ordinary times, there exists 
an implied undertaking on the part of the Bank to assist the other 
banks during occasions of grave financial crisis. If, however, the 
other banks kept thejir own surplus funds, there does not appear to 
be any particular reason why the Government or the Bank of 
England should render assistance at a time of financial crisis. Past 
Cjcperience of the attitude adopt<^d by the Bank towards the other 
banks during financial crises, has rendered it apparent to the latter 
that the present arrangement is one which must be for their ultimate 

protection. , 

• 

Sus{>exi8ions o! the Bank Charter Act. 

The Baiik oi En^and haJs been in difficulties on three occasions 
since the passing, of ihe Bank Charter* Act of 1844rttamoly, in 1847, 
1857,^(i^l866. In 4ach of those three years a financial crisis 
occurred,* and much pressure was placed upon the Bank. 

Now we kno>Y that in accordance with the Bank Charter Act of 
1844, the Bank could issue note^ to the extent of £14,000,000 against 
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securities (i.e., the ‘ fiduciary issue and all notes issued beyond 
that suni wire to be secured by the deposit of gold and silver (the 
latter is not l^pld in the Issue Dcpartineni now) to an amount equal 
to the excess. We have seen that gold withdrawals reduce the 
Reserve in the Banking Department as well as the gold in the Issue 
Department. Unfortunately, the above-mentioned crises occurred 
when the Reserve had been allowed to reach a k)w level, and the 
extra strain caused so heavy a reduction in the Reserve, thtit the 
Bank found it necessary to place the position before Government 
and ask for its help. On each of the three occasions above referred 
to, permission was given by the Government for the Bank to 
increase its issue of notes against securities beyond the limit as defined 
by the Act of 1844. It will be remembered that the " fiduciary 
issue ” was fixed in the first place at £14,(KK),00(), to which could be 
added from time to time, two-thirds of the lapsed issues of other 
banks. 

Although permission was obtained in 1847, 1857, and 1866, to 
increase ^le issue of notes against securities beyond the limits 
as prescribed by law, the privilege was actually exercised on 
one occasion only— in 1857. In 1847 and 1866, the knowledge 
that the Government had intervened and that as many notes as 
might be required could be issued by the Bank had the effect of 
checking the panic ; and it was not found necessary to issue notes in 
excess of the limits as defined by law. On each of the three occasions 
already referred to, the letter sent to the Bjnk on behalf of the 
Goveinment authorising the suspension of the Bank Charter Act 
contained a notification to the effect that if the Directors of the ^ 
Bank found that, in order to me^^t the demands for advances aud 
discounts upon approved securities, it became necessary to exceed 
the issue of notes as prescribed by the Act of 1844, the Government 
would indemnify the Bank in respect df any exces^issue. 

In 1857,. then, the Directors of the Bank found it necessaty to 
avail themselves of the permission granted on behalf of the G<^ern- 
ment (by the Chancellor of *the Excheejber and*the First Lord ofithe 
Treasury ^f tfliSf day) to extend the note issue ^beyond fhe legal 
limits. The excess issue amounted to £2,000,000, an^ tbg,»Bank 
accordingly transferred that sum from “ Goverifment Securities '' 
in the Banking Department to “ Other Securiti^ " in the Issue 
Department. The ** fiduciary issue*' being thus, in efiect, increased 
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by £2,000,000, notes were accordingly issued to that amount am 
transferred to the Reserve in the Banking Department. As wa 
the case in the crises of tl847 and 1866, the knowl/^dge that th( 
Government had intervened was the means of restoring confidence 
and the pantc soon su])sidod. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in August, 1914, the /turrencj 
and Bank Notej^ Act was passed, Section 3 of which gives th< 
powet of suspending tlie Bank Act, 1844. The section referred t( 
enacts that not only the Bank of England, but any Scottish O] 
* Irish bank of issue, may, as far as temporarily authorised by th( 
Treasury and subject to the conditions attached to that authority 
issue notes in excess of any limit fixed by law. At the time o: 
writing, it has not been necessary to exercise this power. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the 13ank of England should 
be granted the power to increase its note issue against securities ir 
times of financial pressure (without any (lovcrnment intervention), 
in a siinilar manner to that by which the Imperial Bank of Germany 
incrca.ses its note issue. Ihc German system of notCiissue was 
modelled on our own, and is similar in sevtaal respects. Existing 
banks were allowed to continue their issues under certain con- 
ditions, and the Imperial Bank was granted the light to increase 
its “ fiduciary issue " by the whole amount of lapsed issues of other 
banks. There is, however, one important difference between the 
two system^, namely, that the Imperial Bank of Germany can issue 
notes beyond its “ fiduciary issue " by payment of a tax of 5 per 
cent, on the amount of the excess. There must, however, beu gold 
reserve at all times amounting to not less than one-third of the total 
i\ptes in circulation. This “ elastic limit clause," as it is termed, has 
been acted upon by the Imperial Bank to an appreciable extent 
during the past few years. It has been suggested that it would be 
desirable for rtie Bank of England to have facilities for increasing 
its issue by an " elastic limit clause," instead of having {o appeal to 
the 6<iy’crnment to suspen^^ the Bank Charter Act. Although the 
Art has not bean suspended ^ince 1866, it is nevertheless.felt in some 
quarter^j, that*..l:|y allowing the Bank of Englan^o increase its 
issue i^a sfmilar maniier to the Iiyipcrial Bank of Germany, it would 
be possible \or the Bank— in times of* financial crisis— to act with 
promptitude and energy which would go a long way towards calming 
any serious financial situation.' 
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The Bank Rate. 

This is*thS minimum rate charged by tlie Bank of England for 
discounting biJJs. The rate is often spokon of as the “ official mini- 
mum," and money rates throughout the country arc regulated by it, 
as we shall see in a later chapter dealing with the Money Market. 

The Batfik Rate is fixed by the Directors at tlicir weekly mq^ding 
on Thursdays (when the Return is also examined and passed), but 
during times of emergency, as for instance during the recent ATneri- 
can crisis, alterations are made on other days. The object of raising 
the Bank Rate is to maintain the Reserve of the Bank at a safe level. 
If the Reserve is low and gold is being withdrawn for shipment 
abroad, it is fairly certain that the Bank Rate will be raised. On 
the other hand, if the Reserve is at a high figure and gold continues 
to arrive at the Bank in considerable quantities, it may be taken 
for granted that the Bank Rate will be lowered The Reserve may 
not only be called upon for gold for internal purposes, but it is 
liable to be drawn upon to satisfy foreign demands. London is a 
" free marl^it for gold," and no obstacles are placed in the way of 
the export of the metal beyond the legitimate procedure of raising 
the Bank Rate. The stock of gold held by the Bank of England is 
very convenient of access, and is consequently drawn upon to a 
considerable extent from 'abroad; the procedure of the foreigner 
being to buy bills on London, send them here to be discounted, 
and obtain the proceeds in bank notes which arc exchanged for gold 
at the Issue Department. The Bank of France and the Imperial 
Rink (tf Germany (especially the former) have both accumulated 
large gold reserves, but neither of them is a free market for gold. 
The Bank of France will — if a witlidrawal is an inconvenient one# 
— place a premium upon the metal. 

We have already seen that an export o*f gold will lessen the 
Reserve, and so reduce the ability of ^he Rink to dischft'ge its liabil- 
ities to the ppblic. Consequently, when the Reserve is appreciably 
depleted, the Bank Rate will* be raisec^ the effect being thjiP in 
London the •value of mone/ will be inefeased for tlK time being. 
The prospect of^jdditional profit will bring about ay import St gold 
from other financial centres, where ^he value «f money lsVss.,^^ 

The bullion transactions at the Bank are on a large scaled and the 
Issue Department holds a good supply of foreign go^^ coin which is 
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frequently used for export. The changes of the Bank Rate, then, 
depend upon the influx or efflux of gold. Of course, the movements 
of gold for internal currency purposes (as, for instance, in connection 
with the Scotch banks in May and November) are anticipated and 
can be prepared for accordingly. If the internal currency require- 
ments were tlie only considerations to be kept in view, Jhe Bank 
Rate would rarely change. It is the foreign withdrawals already 
refea*'ed to that have an important bearing on the course of the 
Bank Rate. Every afternoon, the Bank issues a statement showing 
the amount of coin and bullion that has been received from or sent 
abroad. TJie money lurticles of the important newspapers record 
these daily movements. On Thursdays (the Bank's week ending 
at close of business on Wednesday) the money article will give a 
statement of the amounts received or withdrawn during the week, 
thus showing the net influx or efflux as the case may be, e.g . — 

“ Since the issue of the Bank Retmai the bullion movements 
reported have been " — 



A rrivals. 



Wiihdrawals. v* 




£ 



1 

Thur. 

Bars. 

77,000 

Fri. 

South Africa 

10.000 

Fh. 

Turkey , . 

100,000 

Mon. 

Buenos Ayres . . 

100,000 

Bai-s. . . 

18ti,000 

Tues. 

Egypt . . 

250,000 

Sat. 

Bars. 

20.000 

Wed. 

Straits (sot aside) 

60,000 

Mon. 

Bars. 

248,000 


' Not influx . . 

843,000 


Turkey 

230,000 




Tiic«. 

liars. 

120,000 




Wed. 

Bars! . . 

285,000 






c 1,263.000 



;^1,263,000 


There are several points still remaining to be discussed with 
•regard to the Bank Rate, but. they will no doubt be the better 
appreciated when treated in connection with the chapter on the 
Monev Market, 
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THE MONEY MARKET 

Introductory Remarks. 

The nan^e Money Market is that which is f^iven to the great organisa- 
tion for the loan of capital ; though its meaning li^is been somewhat 
extended so as to describe in a general way the operations of totain 
individuals who are seeking the means by which capital can be 
utilised, either by borrowing or by lending money. In speaking 
of markets generally it is possible to assign to them a particular 
position, when they are connected with the London Stock Exchange. 
For instance, there is the Consol Market, the American Market, 
the Home Railway Market, the Mining Market, and so on. Dealings 
in securities connected with each of the above are carried out at 
fixed spots in the “ House," as the Stock ILxchangc is often called. 
But when one speaks of the Money Market it has no fixed locality. 
It most certainly has its centre in the Bank of England, but it 
extends from the Bank through Lombard Street, and includes 
those streets in the vicinity of the Bank where are situated the 
offices of the most important banks, discount houses, and the places 
of business of the bill brokers. 

The Bank of England itself is most intimately connected with the 
Money Market, though it is not generally spoken of as being a part 
of it. The reason for this is that the Bank holds fhe gold reserve 
of th» country. Moreover, the Bank has, in addition, large re- 
sources at its command, and ultimately there is the Government 
of the country at its back. Agaiij, in addition to the stock of goy 
which it has on its own account, that is, the gold which come 
to it in its own way of business, the Bank’also is the holder, to a 
large extent, of the reserves of the other London ^)anks. Only 
a few banks retain more gold in their possession than is required 
for their ordinary dafly transactions, '[he ofher part is derated 
with the B^nk of England,* where it is*aIways*available’for with- 
drawal upon tke'shortest notice. Lastly, the Bjnk is coaipelled 
by its charter to purchase gold ^offered to* it at a fi^ed , jirice. 
Being thus the great recipient of gold, its position is ftich that 
it must exercise the greatest possible control where large financial 
transactions are concerned. 
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Business of the Market. 

In the Money Market mo^cy is dealt in. By the term “ money " 
is meant loanable capital or loans. Money is dealt in just as various 
kinds of prQduce are dealt in at the different London markets 
specially set apart for that purpose. The price of moncy^ that is, 
the rale of intere;^t to be paid for the loan of it, depends upon the 
relatitc volume of supply and demand, in a similar manner to the 
price of any other commodity. 

The deposits of our great banks at the present time amount to 
huge sums—in some cases to nearly twenty times the paid-up 
capital. On current account balances no interest is paid. On 
dej)Osit accounts, as has been explained elsewhere, the rate of 
inter<?st is comparatively .small. Although, as just stated, the 
majority of banks make large deposits with the Bank of England, 
such being required, amongst other things, for the purposes of the 
Clearing House collections, the amount of money which is retained 
by them is always more than sulheient to meet the average demands 
of their customers. If the money lies idle in the coffers of the 
bank it naturally earns no interest. If it is made use of in such 
a manner that it can be recalled at short notice, it is almost as good 
as though it was actually in hand, and at the same time it is being 
profitably employed. This money is the fund which is dealt with 
in the Monty Market, and it is often spoken of as “ money at call,’* 
or “ money at short notice." It is obvious that every bank is 
in a position to contribute some portion to this fund in a general 
way, and consequently the amount which is thus available for short 
loans reaches to an enormous total. 

The English banks, then, are the principal sources of the fund 
which is dealt with in* the Money Market. They are the main 
factors so far, as supply is< concernejJ. But they are not the only 
ones. Foreign banks find that the London Money Market is a 
profilable place for dealing, and consequently there is always a 
large amount of foreign capital available for loans. Although 
there sre other sources which might be consider'd, they are of 
insigiiifica’.t importance compared with the two great supplies 
just noticed. 

Let us, first of all, consider the demand for this loanable capital 
which is so adequately supplied. This demand proceeds from 
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various quarters. The principal arises from the bill brokers and 
the members of the Stock Exchange who carry on their businesses 
mainly by means of loans obtained frqpi the Money Market. As 
to the loans *to the latter, these have been already dealt with in 
a previous chapter. No further reference, therefore, tto their part 
in the lousiness of the Money Market is at present necessary. But 
it is essential to examine in some detail the peculiaj; position occupied 
by the bill brokers. Much of the business of the country is tarried 
on by a system of credit, and bills of exchange are utilised for the 
pa 5 mient of debts. These are trade bills, and it must be obvious, 
that the number of them actually in existence must be enormous. 
Now it is not always convenient for the trader to whom a bill is 
made payable to wait for his money until the bill matures. He 
wants cash at once. He therefore sells or discounts the bill. There 
are many banks which do the business of bill discounting, and it 
is quite the custom for foreign banks to keep this branch of business 
as their monopoly in their own countries. Hut this is not so in 
England.^ There has sprung up in London a body of middlemen 
who act as intermediaries between the holders of bills and the banks. 
These arc the bill brokers. These bill brokers buy up as many 
bills as they can afford to do, and generally at a lower rate than 
that charggd by the Bivnk of England ; but their own capital is 
quite inadequate to deal with the large number of bills which arc 
always on sale. They are compelled, therefore, to apply to the 
banks for accommodation, and this accommodation is granted by 
meanj} of short loans, some of the loans being *for exceedingly short 
periods. 

The bills, then, which arc held by the banks in England are mo^ 
frequently obtained in an indirect rather than in a direct manner, 
and all the best bills are secured in this vvay. It may not appear 
quite clear, at first sight, why ^ banker should obtai*i bills through 
the medium of a bill broker, seeing that it is one of the functions 
of a banke*r to discount the# bills of his customers. The fact is, 
however, that the business of bill- Jiscoun ting Requires much 
knowledge j3f g Y^lry peculiar ^ind. The bill brokers buy /torn the 
merchants and traders and sell to the baflkers. * The ^(ormg; are 
in possession — as the result \)f a long experience-w)f aPgaod know- 
ledge of the financial standing of very large numbers of commercial 
houses which offer bills for discouit to the Money M^ket. The 
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bankers have no time, on the other hand, to undertake bill discount- 
ing by dealing with the holders direct, as the bill brokers do. Their 
attention is absorbed !)}» the requirements of the'r customers, 
and they find it peculiarly advantageous to deal with the bill 
brokers in this manner, all the necessary trouble of acquiring 
information having been taken by the latter before the 'bills are 
handed over to them. 

‘j 

Main Influences. 

It must be obvious on the slightest consideration, since dealing 
in the Money Market is very similar to dealing in any other Market, 
that supply and demand rule here as elsewhere. The main con- 
sideration, then, is the actual amount of capital which is available 
for loans. Money is lent out at interest, the amount of the interest 
being the price paid for the use of it. And the price paid for the 
use of it is naturally dependent upon the supply and demand. 
When there is an abundance of capital available, loans are granted 
at a low rate of interest. On the other hand, when there is a scarcity 
of capital, the rate of interest is raised. In point of fact, the rate 
of interest is always an accurate indication of the amj)lc supply 
or of the scarcity of money. 

Credit. 

The state of public credit has always a powerful infiuence upon 
the Money Market. Large amounts of capital are deposited 
with the various banks, and it is essential for the smooth working 
««f financial matters that a feeling of general security should prevail. 
Any alarm cannot fail to have a most prejudicial effect. Customers 
arc a (raid as to their deposits, many rush to the banks to withdraw 
their money, ^nd the amoMnt of available capital is rapidly dimin- 
ished. A sudch'ii movement of this kind is immediately reflected 
upo^hprices, and the feeliny^ of inseciA'ity extends in every direction. 

‘Our methods of trade are^' almost exchisively based upon the credit 
systent. The acceptance of a bill or*a cheque indiccitees the complete 
faithiOf tile receiver in the stability of the giver. And this feeling 
is the csiUse of so many negotiable instruments being in existence. 
If all transactions had to be carried out in hard cash, the effect 
would be ^quickly noticeable ' in a depletion of the funds held 
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by the banks, and the Money Market, as it is known to-day. would 
quickly beaSe to exist. 

Gold Movement. 

A most important factor that requires very careful consideration 
in connection with the Money Market is the actual amount of^noney 
which is held in the country, and since the stasidard of England 
is a gold one, that means that much depends upon the actual amount 
of gold which is really available upon demand, and which can be 
utilised for the liquidation of great liabilities. It must be remem- 
bered that our system of finance is almost entirely built up on 
credit, and that the gold basis upon which it has to rely is a remark- 
ably small one. And yet, of course, this gold supply is what, must 
be looked to as the ultimate base of settlement. The sudden 
diminution of gold, therefore, by any large movement in any direc- 
tion must have a most serious effect upon the Money Market. 
There is, as has been pointed out before, practically but one large 
stock of gpld in existence in this country, and that is held by the 
Bank of England. If there should by any chance be a drain upon 
this reserve, no matter for what purpose, whether it happens tc 
be by reason of coinage requirements, or the payment of debts 
to another country, or •for anything else, the reserve which car 
be drawn upon for the Money Market is restricted, and the rate ol 
interest goes up at once. Still the effect of a considerable gold 
movement may not be so serious as it otheijvise might be if the 
state of public credit is not affected at the same time. Indeed 
if credit is satisfactory, a fluctuation of this kind rights itself with 
extraordinary rapidity. It is a perfectly natural thing that unleJ! 
credit is in some way seriously impaired, available capital will be 
at once attracted by the offer of a high rate of interest. If, then 
there happens to be a sudden movement ’of gold thre^ened, the rate 
of interest is at once raised, and this effectually jhecks the rapid d^ple 
tion that would otherwise occtir. As th^ holder of the gold reserve 
of the country, it is the dut/and the business of the Baink of England 
to keep a mosKareful eye upoif the gold reserye an4 to anticipate an) 
threatened movements by raising pr lowering its rate toTheel 
the requirements of the moment. By prompt and careful action, 
so long, of course, as the state of the public credit is maintained, 
as before mentioned, the Bank *c&n quite easily adjust matten, 
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Public Loans. 

t t 

The Money Market is always atlected when there is a large 
subscription for a public loan. At such times the banks are de- 
nuded of caijital, and then the Bank of England is the last resource 
of those who deal in the market. Thus, when the last issue of 
Consoh on a large scale was made by the Government difring the 
Boer-AVar, this c*ondition of things was particularly exemplified, 
and the bill brokers were compelled to apply to the Bank of 
England to supply the deficiency created. The effect was at 
once perceptible. The great anxiety is always to borrow money 
as cheaply as possible, for this is a prime necessity for those 
classes of the community who exist on credit and have to deal, 
in part, with borrowed capital. So long as money is plentiful 
in the Money Market, the rate of discount is low, but when 
there arises a stringency, and the Bank of England has to be 
resorted to, this institution, carefully keeping its eye upon the 
reserve which it must maintain, has to raise its rate of discount, 
and therefore transactions are limited. In point of fact, every 
effort is made by the bill brokers to avoid borrowing from the 
Bank of England itself, because its loans are only granted for a 
fixed period, and the charge for the accommodation, as just stated, 
is higher. Again, it is not desirable to borrow money for a long 
period sineg daily fluctuations in the rate of interest are considerable ; 
and as transactions are based upon very fine quotations, the profits 
would suffer considerably if large amounts had to be borrowed 
at high rates. This really explains the reason why the bill brokers, 
when necessary, take the bills which they have discounted by means 
(5f their own capital to the various banks, and get them to re-dis- 
count the same at the market rate, which is always lower than that 
of the Bank of England. Thus the risk of having to borrow at a 
coinparatively high rate from the Bink is avoided. 

Goi^Oentrat^on ot Capital. 

“Another grer.t factor in tonnection Vrith the amount of loanable 
capitafin the Money Market is the concentration ot^CiipiUl in various 
centals of' the world. Although London is the great financial 
headquai^ers, yet it must not be lost sight of that there are markets 
,^of great importance in other great cities, especially Paris, Berlin, 
and New York. At each of 'siich places there are large deports 
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retained by the various banking houses. If there are causes which 
have thfi effect of concentrating a large amount of capital in one 
particular ce|itre, this is felt in every other quarter. Capital, 
like any other commodity, gravitates towards the most profitable 
market. If the rates of interest are low in London wtien they are 
high elsewhere, then capital leaves this country, and the ^loney 
Market is more or le.s depleted. If, on the othcrjiand, the interest 
is higher in London than elsewhere, then money or capital ft sent 
here for the purposes of investment. 

Such movements to and from a country are reflected in the foreign 
exchanges, which must always be carefully considered in order to 
understand tlie different forces that are at work. Again, the Stock 
Exchanges throughout the world are important factors because there 
are what is known as " inter-Bourse securities, i.e., securities 
which are saleable not only in London, but also in Paris, Berlin, 
or New York. In order to pay for losses, say, in Paris, securities 
are sold in London for the Paris account, which practically means 
that capital is transferred to PVance. This movement naturally 
reduces England’s stock of money and causes a rise in the rate of 
interest. 

Formation of Trusts. 

The formation of trusts in America has, in recent times, had an 
enormous effect upon the Money Market. These trusts have been 
established on a gigantic scale, and tlic call for capital to carry on 
their operations has been very great. The tempting offers of high 
rates of interest have had their usual consequcnce—thcy have 
attracted capital from all possible soui ces. A drain of this kind 
cannot fail to have the usual effect, namely, to reduce the amount 
of loanable capital available for the Money Market, and to render 
money scarcer. 

Trade Conditions. 

Still, after all, it is ^rhaps^he conditjpn of trade which exgjjtises 
the most iipportant influerfte upon th^ Money*Masket, fhat is,*as 
far as the denmhcT for money is concerned. When trade if active 
there is an increased demand for ^capital ih •order that^idvp’atage 
may be taken of the rise* in prices. Money is wanted and it 
must be borrowed. This demand is at once reflect^ in the Money 
Market by a rise in the rate of jnfefest. On the other hand, when 
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trade is depressed, there is a less inquiry for loans and the rate of 
interest declines. ‘ 

The money articles of ithe daily papers usually jontain some 
references to the principal industries of the country; wheat, cotton, 
steel, iron, and copper may be taken as practical illustrations, 
and their condition in relation to capital has an important; effect. 
The state of agriculture, which is still one of the greatest of the 
industt'ies of the country, can never be neglected, and when it is 
depressed the deposits of the banks in agricultural districts are 
diminished. The demand which is made upon the Bank of England 
annually in the autumn season is largely due to agriculture, because 
with the ingathering of the harvest a larger amount of money is 
required to pay for labour. 

Speculation in various commodities is likewise found to react 
upon the Money Market, because without capital it is an impos- 
sibility to maintain prices, so that banks in some degree become 
responsible for the rise and fall in the price of commodities. 

An illustration of this influence was given a few yearSyago when 
a ring was formed for the purpose of getting control of the copper 
production. For some time a great inflation of prices took place, 
but subsequently it was found impossible to absorb the world's 
supply, and then there was a sudden reaction. Many French 
banking houses had to suspend payment in consequence of the great 
fall in the price of the commodity, and the collapse had very con- 
siderable effects'upon the Money Market of this country. In order 
to meet the losses on the continent there was a sale of securiiies 
in this country on French account to pay for the liabilities incurred. 
^The steel and iron industries jyre intimately associated with the 
prosperity of this country, and a depression in these trades affects 
banks, the profits of which are dependent upon the loan of capital. 
If these industries do not require^ the* capital, there is a large surplus 
in the Money Market, and in consequence the rate of interest 
gradwally declines. tVhen, trade revives more capital is required, 
and with the increased demand for capit^al there is a gradual increase 
in the value of money. 

PolSfics, 

. The political condition of the country can never be neglected 
as an important factor in estimating the position of the Money 
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Market, and recent experiences have tendeil to emphasise this 
more than ever. A period of tranquillity is always to be desired 
by those who have the control of the Money Market, because peace 
obviously m?ans an absence of violent fluctuations. The last 
war in South Africa was a practical illustration of a j^'riod of high 
rates aijd a depreciation in the value of securities. An expendi- 
ture which ran into more than two hundred and fifty milHons of 
money naturally involved a di*pression in trade. Again, tl*e w'ar 
between Russia and Japan had a considerable effect upon the 
state of the Money Market, because there was a sudden fall in 
prices, especially in the si'curities of these two C(»untri( s ; while, 
on the outbreak of the Great European War in 1914, the Money 
Market was, for a time, in a chaotic condition. In the same way 
a change of Government has a tendency to produce an imeasy 
effect, because there is a feeling of uncertainty in tlie air as to the 
future pcjlicy which will be adopted by the new Government which 
has come into uthec. 

Public Finance. 

The state of public finance cannot be neglected, since the amount 
of the surplus or of the deficit at the end of each financial year has 
to be adjusted. All payments on account of Income Tax are made 
before the 5th April of each year, so that in the early part of the year 
there is a stringency caused by the absorption of^ajiital. Money 
is transmitted from the various banks to the Bank of England, 
and that institution becomes a lender of capital, unless the money 
is required by the Government for other purposes. 

In order to meet temporary requirements the Government 
issues Treasury Bills, and the rate at whidi they are allotted gives 
one some idea as to the value^ of money for a certajn period. For 
example, if six months’ bills for £1,000,000 are allotted at £9^ 10s. 
this means*that the rftarket e:*pects a low average rate of 3 per,cent. 
for a period of six months.# Such bills#S.re rendered necessary since 
there are gaymcilfs to be ma{ic at various seasons of the ye^r when 
the Exchequer receives very little moncy**,Secifrities s^f this kind 
are a favourite investment 'for continental bank?, arrt k is some- 
times found that bills have changed hands at £2 I Os. per cent., 
the allottee at £98 10s. having possibly sold his alloftnent for £98 15s. 
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The payment for the same must of necessity withdraw a certain 
portion of the floating capital of the country, and so affect the rate 
of interest. 

India Gotu^cil Money. 

A mere lengthy reference must be made to India CouncirMoney 
partlyjto explain if in some detail, and also because the India Council 
does exercise a very considerable influence upon the money 
market. Sometimes it lends money to the market, and at 
other times it calls the loans in. The India Council collects its 
revenues in the form of rupees, but a considerable portion of its 
expenditure (as, for instance, the interest on its debt) is paid in 
Engli^ money in this country. When the Council is accumulating 
the revenue it receives in India to pay the interest on its debt 
here, it is often in possession of considerable funds which it is able 
to lend. 

Now we have seen that, whilst the India Council is accumulating 
rupees in India, it has a considerable volume of expei^iture to 
provide for in this country. There are many merchants here, who 
import large quantities of Indian produce, as, for instance, jute and 
tea. Consequently, on the one hand we have merchants here who 
desire to make payments in nipees, and 6n the other, the India 
Council is desirous of converting its nipees in India into English 
money here. An arrangement exists which is of convenience to 
all parties ; namely, tjie India Council offers weekly remittances on 
India in exchange for English money. In other words, the India 
, Council sells its nipees in India to merchants here, and thus both 
jMTties find the arrangement a. very convenient one. Every 
Thursday, in the money market paragraph of our newspapers, 
India Council Remittances, as they ju'e termed, are referred to in 

a manner whiefl is quite unintelligible to the uninitiated, e.g . — 

« 

** M the Bank of England tendeas were ’invited for Council 
remitt'ances on*Indi» for Rsi, 1 , 00 , 00 , 00 ( 1 , when the whole amount 
was allotted as follows : Bills, Rs., 12 , 84,000 bn /".alputta, Rs. 
3 , 07,000 oiy Bombay, qhd Rs. 3 , 46,000 on Madras ; transfers, Rs. 
36 , 38 jS ()0 «n Calcutta, Rs. 28 , 04 , 0()0 on Bombay, and Rs. 16 , 21,000 
cm Madras. Tenders for bills at Is. 43\d. per rupee and for trans- 
rers at Is. 4^d. pel rupee will receive about 10 per cent. The amount 
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to be offered on Wednesday next will be Rs. 1,00.00,000, The sum 
realised*by^he sale of bills and telegraphic transfers from 1st April, 
19.. to 20th February, 19.. was £2(1194,513.” 

We see that the India Council had Rs. 1,00,00,000 for disposal 
in London, but we are not informed in this instancei of the total 
amount* applied for by the merchants. Sometimes the amount 
tendered for is much greater than that offered. , 

The amount, we arc told, was allotted by tlie India Couftcil as 
under — 


In Hills Rs. 12,84,000 on Calcutta. 

Rs. .3.07,000 on lionilxiy. 
^ Its. 3.46,000 on Madras. 

In Transfers Rs. 36,38,000 on Client ta. 

Rs. 28,04,000 on Bombay. 
Rs, 16,21,000 on Madnts. 

1 . 00 . 00.000 


From tjie above figures we can sec that some merchants desired 
to pay accounts in Calcutta, and others in Boml)ay and Madras 
respectively. A portion of the remittances was allotted in bills, 
and a portion in transfers {i.e., telegraphic transfers). Therefore, 
some merchants merely. sent bills by post, but others cabled the 
remittance. In this latter instance, the equivalent of the amount 
paid in London, is cabled in rupees to Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras 
as the case may be, to the credit of the particular person concerned. 

Banks, of course, conduct a considerable Volume of telegraphic 
transfer business, and this mode of settling accounts hits been 
utilised to an increasing extent during the past few years. Let us * 
take a simple example of a telegraphic transfer. Suppose a person 
desires to cable say, £1,000 to a certain firm in Sydney, New South 
Wales. He will pay the sum, to one of the Au.striplian banks in 
London having a branch in Sydney. The London branch will gable 
to its Sydney branch to adwse and pay thS required sum t 9 the 
firm named. The Australian bank in Landon will us^ its own j^vate 
code for tjje |iurj5Sse (the Syd^iey branch, of course, havinf]^ a copy 
of such code) and the person in London#\ho i5 teleg^^phin^ the 
money will be required to ^ay tfie cost of the cable.* it may be 
noted that the London branches of the Australian banks will not 
accept responsibility for any miseaniage, delay of error in respect 
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of telegraphic transfers. The foregoing is a simple example of a 
telegraphic transfer outward. Of course, on the other hand, there 
are telegraphic transfers sent from different parts of the world to the 
various colonial and foreign banks here. * 

We are informed that, “Tenders for bills at 1/4 j^d. per rupee 
and for transfers at 1/4 Jd. per rupee will receive about 10 pe^ cent." 
Thus tffe merchants who tendered at the above rates did not obtain 
all th®y applied /or, and it sometimes happens that tlie India 
Council will not accept the prices offered, when they are not in 
particular need of English money here. Then, again, the merchants 
sometimes do not apply for the full amount on offer. In some news- 
papers the average prices arc shown at which allotments are made of 
bills and telegraphic transfers respectively ; but in the instance we 
are dkcussing, that information is not given. The tendering for 
India Council Remittances usually takes place on Wednesdays, 
but what are known as “ special allotments " are made at other 
times. The paragraph under discussion informs us that Rs. 

1.00. 00.000 will be offered the next week, and that the amount pro- 
duced by the sale of bills, and telegraphic transfers from 1st April, 

19.. (the commencement of the financial year), was £23,194,513. 

These figures are an index of the rate at which the Secretary of 
State for India is obtaining English money to pay the interest on 
Indian loans here. Consequently, merchants are able to make an 
estimate as<to what quantity of rupees the India Council still 
has to offer, and the prices tendered may therefore be varied 
accordingly. • 

It often happens that merchants, not having tendered high enough 
•to secure remittances which they particularly require, make a 
higher tender subsequently, and secure the allotment they desire. 
This fact is duly recorded in our financial newspapers. 

The method pt stating rupees appears at first sight to be some- 
what peculiar. A “ lakh " is one hundred thousand rupees ; and 
whilst say, two millioiHaipees might be denoted as 2,006,000, it is 
the.uslial eustdm toi write \.he amount ^as 20,00,000 so that the 

f 

number^! lakhs may be shown. 

R6siKmi.^^ , 

All the influences that have been noticed in order do have a 
l»arked effect up’on the Money Market. But after all, the decisive 
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influence is that which is exercised by the exix)rt or import of gold — 
in othef wtrds, the depletion or the increase of the Bank Reserve, 
as the case may be. If money market rates abroad are higher 
than they ar? in London, gold will flow to the spot where it can be 
most profitably employed. Conversely, the raising tof the Bank 
Rate, \^ich has the effect of increasing the rate of interest charge<l 
for loans and so rendering loanable capital cap^able of more pro- 
fitable employment here has the effect of r(‘j)lonishing the Reserve 
of the Bank of England, as has been already sufi’icicntly pointed 
out. 


Settling Rates. 

One of the principal parts of the business oi the bill brokers is 
that of keeping an eye upon all the influences which affect the 
Money Market, and then of settling the rates at which they are able 
to carry on their particular work at a profit. They are generally 
in a position to know the total amount of the floating capital which 
is loanabie, and the movements of the same are the causes which 
fix the rates to be charged. It is the bill brokers themselves who 
fix these rates. If a daily paper is carefully examined, there will 
perhaps be found in that portion of it which is devoted to financial 
affairs a quotation of rates something like the following, though 
it must be clearly borne in mind that the rates arc subject to constant 
fluctuations — 


Market Discounts. 

I’cr cent. 

60 days Bills .. 2fi| 

3 ms. Rank Bills .. 2J 

4 2i 

« 3 

3 Fine Trade Bills 3^ 3^ 

4 3i 3i 

6 . . 3^ 3i 


BAj^’K AND Money Hate. 

Per cent. 

Bank Kate . . . . 4 

Bank of ICngland Loans. . 4J 
1 tankers’ Deposit Hiite . . 2^ 

Brokers’ Dept. Kate, Call 2^ 
Brokers’ Dept. Rate, 

Notice . , . . . . 2J 

7 dfiy Market Lojns . , 2^ 2J 

Day to Day Money . . 2 2|^ 


It is necessary tb explain the various Ates mentioned in the 
above%tatement, which are the rates* prevailing ip*the'maflcet. 

The is the rate Jixed for discounting bills of exchange 

by the Bank of England itself, although ilV*^l reme^jibere^ that 
the Bank, in the ordinary Course* does less of this business than the 
other banks, and the bill brokers avoid it as much as possible. The 
rate is settled weekly by the Directors at their meeting, and is 
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communicated to the outside world as quickly as possible. The 
rate depends in the main upon the reserve in hand, sincfe the Bank 
must see that its supplies afe not too heavily drawn u^on. 

The Bank Rate naturally affects all other rates, and the latter 
vary, going up and down, as the former rises or falls. The Market 
Rate of Discount is the price which is charged for discrunting 
bills of*exchange \^y the bill brokers and the various banks other 
than the Bank of England. If the rates given above are carefully 
studied, it will be noticed that the difference is very small between 
the various classes of bills, and this difference represents the degree 
of risk attached to discounting such documents. Bank bills are 
bills of exchange drawn or accepted by banks which will be paid 
without doubt at maturity, but there is an element of uncertainty — 
though generally a very slight one — with regard to fine trade bills, 
and that is the reason why a higher rate of interest is charged for 
them. 

The Bank of England Loan Rate is the rate of interest which is 
charged by the Bank for advances made by them. This is ipvariably 
higher than the Bank Rate, and this price charged for loans is one 
of the main reasons why the bill brokers, as already stated, are 
always most anxious to avoid applying to the Bank for 
accommodation. 

Bankers’ Deposit Rate is the rate of interest paid by bankers 
for money left on deposit account. In London it varies with the 
Bank Rate, the general rule being that it is U per cent, below, 
with a minimum of 1 per cent, and a maximum of 4 per cent. This 
payment of interest on dejwsit refers to banks other than the Bank 
b^England, which pays no interest at all upon deposits. 

Brokers' Deposit Rate is the interest paid on deposits placed 
with the bill brokers by private individuals, the attraction being 
in some cases slightly higher rate than that allowed by the 
ordinary banks. If the money is deposited on call, that is, if it 
is repfj^able on demand!, the rate is erften the" same as the bank 
rates', whilst if t^^e money is only repayaWe upon notice, fhe higher 
rate is operative. - , 

Se^ D^" Market Lbans and Day to Day Money have been 
already exf.lalined, and need no further mention. 

^ Enough has been said to indicate how great may be the fluctua- 
trons in the Money Market, and»hbw many are the considerations 
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which must weigh with those who deal in the same as to the 
methods t« be adopted in the management of their business. The 
bill brokers must watch the movement^ with the utmost keenness, 
and at the Same time in order to render their transactions of a 
profitable character, the competition that must e«ist in every 
trade ijust be confined within certain limits. It is for this reason 
that the bill brokers meet periodically, discuss ^le whole question 
of supply and demand, and then issue a statement of the rates 
at which they will do business, which statement finds its way in 
the ordinary course into the daily papers. 

Nodoubt there are some other infliienccsat work which reflect upon 
the Money Market, and it is sometimes asserted that manipulations 
take place at certain periods which tend to show that the banks have 
in hand larger balances in cash than they ought to exhiUt. It 
is doubtful whether practices of this kind are carried on to the 
extent which is sometimes suggested. It is to be hoped, and it 
is generally accepted, that our banks are in too sound a position 
to requiy anything in the shape of what is vulgarly known as 
“ window-dressing." 



CHAPTER XII 


FIVANCIAL CRISES 

Introductory Remarks. 

The speculative instinct of mankind will never be alt<)gether 
eradica'ted, and just as individual men and women are led to ruin 
by unreasoning impulses, so a whole nation may be led into such 
a line of action as to give rise to a total collapse of credit for the 
time being, and plunge a large portion of the people into the lowest 
depths of misery and disaster. When credit is destroyed there 
occurs what is called a financial crisis. There is a wholesale 
demand for actual coins, which demand cannot be satisfied in 
every* case, and widespread ruin is the inevitable result. 

It is not always difficult after the event to account for the 
occurrence of a financial crisis, but it is not so easy to see its 
approach and consequently to ward it off. Indeed, some acute 
economists have looked upon periodic crises as part of a natural 
law, and have striven to discover some e.xtemal causes for the 
happening of the same. It is, however, useless to follow these 
writers in their speculations, and without attempting to account 
for any underlying principle or principle? connected with what 
has been called the " periodicity of crises," we will proceed to 
deal with the crises of 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1866, 1878, and 
1890. We shall, also record the events of the year 1893, which 
was notable for a sefious crisis in Australian banking. It is too 
early yet to estimate fully the effect of the Great War which broke 
• out in 1914. 

The Crisis of 1825.* 

In 1825 a s^jvere panic ‘occurred^ which is usually attributed 
to a* wild outbreak of speculative insanity (particularly^ in regard 
to mining shares) wh’Ich affected all* classes ' of the community, 
couplecl with aij. ex(?essive issue of noteSf by country ba;iks. The 
speculaKve fever was at its worst during the first four mcnlhs of 1825, 
an<ijpany/oimtry banks during that time largely increased their 
note issued* by way of advances upon Various commodities. The 
Bank of England had also increased its note issue during the time 
^at the speculative fever was ruling, but in May it contracted its 
196 < 
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issues to a considerable extent. This change of policy aggravated 
the genera! feeling of discredit that had become apparent, and by 
the autumn here was every indication of a severe crisis. 

Each month during 1825 there was an alarming decrease in the 
amount of bullion held by the Bank of England, and on the 26th 
November it stood at the very low sum of ;f3,012,150. ^t the 
commencement of December the panic began in dtadly earnest. On 
the 3rd December it became known to the directors of the Blank of 
England, that Pole, Thornton & Co., one of the leading banks in the 
City, was in difficulties. The Bank of England made large adavnces 
to that firm, but this did not save the situation, and a few days 
afterwards tlie great banking house of Pole, Thornton & Co. sus- 
pended payment. The panic was now at its height, and runs were 
made upon otlier London banks, some of whicli failed. The alarm 
quickly spread to the country banks, and a large number stopped 
payment ; but some of them afterwards resumed business. 

Towards the end of December the panic subsided, and early in 
1826 banking credit was restored. The seriousness of the position, 
however, may be gauged from the fact that on 31st December 
the coin and bullion in the hands of the Bank of England stood at 
the extremely low sum of 3^^1,260,890. 

During the crisis, complete di.scredit had fallen upon the country 
banks and their excessive issues of notes. T he notiis of the Bank of 
England only ciiculated on a comparatively small %cale in the 
country, as the first branches of the Bank were nof oj)cncd till 1826. 
At the height of the panic, the directors of tlie Bank ascertained 
that there was a chest of £1 notes that had not been used. It was 
thought that these might stay ^he panic and the discredit of th^ 
country notes. The directors made known their idea to the London 
bankers who cordially approved of it, and the £1 notes were duly 
despatched to various country banks* the result tbeing that the 
panic was^at once arrested. • 

After the crisis, Parliamenft met on tjje 3r^ Februgiry, 182^Vhen 
the causes and the coursef)f the panieVere thoroughly looked ihto. 
It was ge*ei«lly admitted (akhough differences of opinion'existed) 
that the over-issues of small notfs by thefoountry ban>^ hac^-i^n 
one of the main causes of tile crisis. Accordingly, the is^e of notes 
under the value of £5 was finally forbidden to the country banks, 
as well as the Bank of England.* * 
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The Grieis of 1837. 

This was brought about by excessive railway specfolation ; in 
fact, the country seemed to be smitten with a railway mania. In 
conjunction with the projection of railways upon an extensive 
scale, many \nillions were invested in mines, insurance companies, 
and banks. The crisis was hastened by undue facilities beipg given 
by some banks hr the increase of credit, and by the excess issues 
of nofes on the part of many country banks. This latter fact 
practically brought about the passing of the Bank Charter Act of 
1844, the operations of which we have already dealt with in detail 
in a previous chapter. 

The trouble in this country was accentuated by the fact that 
difficulties arose in the United States wliere a large number of banks 
failecf, and at the time, our trading relations with that country 
were very close. 

The reckless specuLation in railways (which we shall notice was 
repeated during the next crisis), although it proved disastrous at 
the time, was ultimately the means of conferring considerable 
benefits upon the country, as a result of the great extension of 
railway facilities. 

The Crisis of 1847. 

After 1837, railways still continued to receive attention, and 
reckless speculation was once again indulged in. Tlie continued 
locking up of capital for pimposes of railway development resulted 
in the diversion of ’huge sums from the ordinary channels of 
commercial transactions. As a result, money became “ dear," and 
• Jhe Bank Rate was raised to 8 per cent, on the 23rd October, 1847. 
Undue extension of credit facilities had been brought about by 
what were termed Exchange Banks. These concerns made a 
speciality of advances upon«the security of railway shares. Persons 
werf! encouraged to speculate in the shares, raise a loan upon their 
secumty, speculate agkin with the money raised, and so it went on. 
The price of sHares rose to adiigh level, but the reaction was severe. 
The Exchange Banks suffered great dosses, and 'all Qf,{ftem failed. 
Lajge numbers of cusi:cmers lost their money, and the feeling of 
distrust sprted, with the result that runs were made upon other 
banks. 

' “ The crisis of 1847 was intensified by the bad harvests of that year 
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ana preceaing years, and also by the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland in 1846. As a result of the potato famine, heavy exi:>enditure 
was necessary to secure food supplies, j^id so deal v\ith the unfor- 
tunate state ft affairs in Ireland. In addition to the grave troubles 
of famine, fever, and pestilence in Ireland at that tinie, there was 
the cost of increased importation of food owing to the deficient 
harvest here. ^ * 

The Reserve of the Bank of England fell so low that it became 
necessary for the directors of the Bank to place tlie position before 
Parliament, and, as a result, the Bank Chiuicr Act of 1844 was 
suspended. There was no restriction of Ciish payments by the Bank 
as is sometimes supposed. The suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act was not a complete susj)ension of the Act, but only of the 
clause referring to the issue of notes beyond the amount of securities 
lodged in the Issue Department. 

When the Bank Charter Act was suspended in 1847, it was on the 
understanding that the rate charged for advances by the Bank 
should be^iot less than 8 per cent. The knowledge tliat the Govern- 
ment had intervened and that as many notes as miglit be required 
could be obtained, had the effect of calming the j)revalent nervous 
feeling, with the residt that the panic soon subsided. Confidehce 
was sufficiently restored, so that the power to suspend the Bank 
Charter Act was a formality, and it was not ncM CJssary for the 
directors of the Bank to avail themselves of the privilcigi;. 

The ^Crisis of 1857. 

In 1857 another crisis occurred. Trade was depressed, and the 
country was feeling the ill-effects of the Crimean War. It often ^ 
happens that depression is greater after, than during a war. For 
some time, over-financing had been going ‘on in America, and our 
trading relations being closely connected with thaj country, the 
resultant suspension of many American banks made itself Jelt 
here. A feeling of •distrusts and excitement became prevalent, 
credit was^restricted, and>he banks stiengtliemjd tjjcir positi(ms.by 
withdraw^J^j»m"fhe final baijking reserve of the country, namely, 
that of the Bank of England. Matters woi^ matfe mufli worsj^by 
the fact that a large volume <ff accommodation bills had bewi created. 
Indeed, the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the crisis of 1857,* came to the conclusion that the 

M-(i5Sa) 
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large volume ot accommodation paper in the country was the main 
cause wliich led up to tlie panic. 

It was thoiiglit that, in«s[>ite of the heavy demands being made 
uj)on the Bank, it would he able to cope with the situation. Unfor- 
tunately, lufwever, matters were brought to a head by the failure 
of tin; Liverpool Borough Bank, which was soon followoil by the 
great Anglo- AiUdrican house of l)ennisto\ins, and two days after, 
the Western Bank of Scotland failed. As a result of these disasters, 
the Reserve of the Ikuik of England became depleted to such an 
extent, that the Governmetit (ni the Tilh Novamiber authorised 
the suspension of the Bank Charter A('t of 18-14. In this crisis the 
Bank availed itself of the Parliamentary authorisation, and issued 
£2,()0(),()()() in not(s. 

Of this £2,000,001), the Bank found it lUHassary to jnit into 
circulation only about a half. The rest was held in the Banking 
I)oi)artment as part of the Reserve - -in the ordinary way. 

As was the case in the crisis of 1847, the knowledge that the 
Government had intervened, calmed tlu^ ('xcited state (.)ithe public 
mind, restored ('onfidence, and the panic subsided. 

This crisis of 1857 was more serious than that of 1847, and the 
Reserve of the ITink of England on the night of the 12th November 
of the former year, fell to the perilously low figure of £580,751. 
The ReS('rve actually in London would be considerably less than 
that liguif, since the above-mentioned sum, as we are aware, 
includes the fi^ires^of tlie Bank’s branches. On the above date, 
the letter from the Government authorising the snspaMisioirof the 
Bank Charter Act was nveived by the Goverma' of the Bank, and 
^the position was saved. 

The Crisis of 1866. 

In this yeat’ occurred pfobably the worst crisis of the nineteenth 
cefitury. On Fridaj^ 11th May, Overend, Gurney, & Company, 
Liit^ted, a (Ji^count hou^e of greaf rei)ute, failed with liabilities 
aluounting toc approximately cighteenV’i'^t a ludf milligns as on the 
date of the .suspension. The above rhite was then, an%’ .'linow, known 
BLuVa Friday ” ;* ^nd the ejash was of such magnitude that no 
bank in London' was considered safe. As a result of the panic scare, 
insane ruslics were made upon all classes of banks, and for a short 
time there was a general rtin.'’. 
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The susi^cnsion of Ovoreiuls came as a slaf;,i,vi iiig ])lo\v to tlio 
general pul?lic, although, as is usu.illy t)ie caNC in matters of this 
kind, -the evtyit was expected in a limited privileged circle in the 

City. 

The great house of Overends originated from tlu' *old Nerwidi 
Bank fnunde;! by Henry Gurney in 1770. Tliis liank been 
engaged for some years in bill discounting, aiu^ liiuling that the 
wcupation was a profitable one, it was decided to form a separate 
firm for bill discounting only, 'flu; Norwich Ihmk iMitered into 
negotiations with many leading merchants of the. town, and, as a 
result, the new firm was put forward with jolin ()\’crcnd, SanuK'l 
Gurney, and Thomas Kichardson (three' young ( lerk^) as foundc'is. 
The new’ firm was for some tinu' under the coiilrol of the Gnrney 
family, and was men'ly an agency, d'lie Norwic h Jkink, not dc'sir- 
ing their connec tion with the new iiiin to l)e ajcpaicait, st\’l(!d the 
undertaking as Ric hardson, Overemd cv: Co. After a time, however, 
consequent upon the retirenicmt of Thomas*Kicliardson and the 
death of john Oveaend, the lirnK arric'd on business as Overtnd Sc 
Co. with Samuel Gurney as the sole' partner. It w’as clue to the efforts 
of Samuel Gurney that the firm rc'ached its subsecpient leve^ of 
eminence and wealth. 

For many yc'ars the firm enjoyecl uiiqnc';-.lioned ( redit, and in 
some quarters their position was c onsiderc'd second onlv lo (he Jkink 
of England itself. Samuel Gurney strongly advocatcid fhe princijde 
that bankers, instead of jilacing their resc'iv^'S with the Jkank of 
England, should lodge them with bill brokers. In this way, he 
contended that future financial crises (w'hic h in; statcal were mainly 
caused by the reliance of many .banks upon one bank) would bs- 
prevented. This course of action was adcijitcid by several banks in 
London and the country, and as a re.-iult, enormous sums w’ere placed 
on deposit with Overend, Gurney Sc Co.* 

Samuel ^Gurney— who may be regarded ^as one of the great 
financiers of modern times— flied in 18vS^. As is ofh;n the ca</, the 
consequeni withdr^y^^l^j^capital and wide experwnce made tfieir 
effects felWrtter. • 

The fortunes of the great hou^ of Ovcftiid, Gurney tfe Co. -s^^ire 
for some time on tlic wane, and in 1865 it was decided to turn the 
business into a limited liability company. 

After the death of Samuel Gurney, the operations of the firm were 
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continued upon the same magnitude as before, but the diminished 
resources and experience resulted in large sums beiif|[ Advanced 
against securities of such R nature that they could ijot be realised 
promptly and without loss. Enormous sums were, in fact, locked up. 

The goodwill of the business of Overend, Gurney & Co. was valued 
at ;f5Qt),000, and one-half of this was paid to the Vendorsiin cash, 
and the other haJf in shares of the company. The public eagerly 
subscribed for shares, and on 12th July, 1865, Overend, Gurney & 
Co., Limited, displaced the firm. The capital of the company was 
f 5, 000,000 in 100,000 shares of £50 each, and the business of the 
firm (that of money dealers and bill brokers) was handed over to the 
aew company on 1st August, 1865. 

The fall of Overend, Gurney & Co., Limited, was largely due to 
the fact that they adopted the system of paying interest on deposits 
at call. The enormous sums received in this way, were speculated 
mainly in American securities ; and, as a result, the money was not 
available when the t«mc of pressure arrived. In fact, for years the 
firm had been quite insolvent. • 

At the latter end of 1865 and early in 1866, large sums were 
withdrawn from the company by depositors, and a heavy fall in the 
price of the shares took place. The company could not stave off 
Jisaster, being hopelessly insolvent, and t»heir failure caused great 
apprehension and distress. The crises of 1847 and 1857 were more in 
the nature' of mercantile than financial trouble ; but in the crisis 
3f 1866, banking credit was in grave danger. Of course, there were 
many more failures besides that of Overend, Gurney & Co., Limited ; 
but the crisis year of 1866 is especially notable for the collapse of 
that company. 

The speculative company promoting, as a result of the passing of 
the Companies Acts of 1862, coupled with the great fluctuations in 
the price of cotton and the distress*, entailed — particularly in Lan- 
:a9liire — as a result of the limited importation of that commodity 
iue^^o the Aqierican Civi|^War, were the unJierlying causes of the 
ievere crisis ofwl866, ' Vv,. c. ^ , 

There were enormous demands by various banks^te assistance 
fr^ the JBank of England, and Jhe Reserve of that institution fell 
io low, tflat’for the third time since 1844, the Bank had to place the 
position before ^Government ; and, as a result, the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 was suspended for tHe third and last time. There was, 
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however, no need for an issue of notes beyond the limits prescribed 
by the above Act, as was the case in 1857. The gravity of the general 
situation may be gauged by the fact thaj the Bank Rate was 10 per 
cent, for thr^ months. We know that a high Bank Rale has the 
effect of attracting gold from other financial centres andso replenish- 
ing the Jleserve of the Bank of England, but in 1866 linglish credit 
was in such a low state, that in spite of the hi^h rate of Interest 
prevailing, gold was attracted very slowly. • 

The creditors of Overend, Gurney & Co., Limited, wore ultimately 
paid twenty shillings in the pound (with interest) but the shareholders 
were called upon to pay £25 on every £50 share they held. In accor- 
dance with the prospectus of the company, only £15 per share was to 
be called up ; so that with the three calls (amounting in all to £25) 
made upon the shareholders after the failure of the con-^any, 
a total sum of £40 per share was paid by the unfortunate 
shareholders. 

The Directors of the company were brought to trial at the 
Guildhall^ but they were acquitted. 

We have seen that the Bank Charter Act of 1844 has l>ecn sus- 
pended on three occasions, due to the very heavy demands made upon 
the Bank of England as the pivot of our banking system, and*the 
holder of the only great reserve of gold in these islands. In each 
case, the action of the Government has met with complete success, 
and the great utility of the Act is to be found in the p()wcr of sus- 
pending it when circumstances warrant that course. Much has been 
written for and against the general effect of th(f Act upon our banking 
system generally, but the subject is a debatable one, and for that 

reason we do not enter into a discussion of the matter. 

• 

The City of Glasgow Bank Failure, 1878. 

Although the failure of thejCity of Glasgow Banl^ in 1878 spread 
wide disaster in many parts, London was only slightly affected, 
and there never w^ an)dh#ng bearing thef slightest resemblance 
to a financial crisis, as ^c»mpared with the crises^sflready referred 
to in thq^^foregolng paragraphs. The failure was not brought 
about by any run," or local mistrust# It ^ddenl;^ coUajgsed 
because it was hopelessly 'insolvent, and had been «o*for years. 
The cause of the failure is attributed to the advancing of huge 
sums to a few firms, on very slender security. * 
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For some time previous to the collapse, there had been a strong 
suspicion among bill brokers and several banks, thaU something 
was radically wrong, owin^to the very large quantity of the bank's 
icceptances that kept continually coming forward. The bank was 
not consideri’d as being of the same standard as the well-known 
Scottish institutions that are still with us, and have playerj such a 
promiift?nt part in the maintenance of the eminent banking traditions 
^f Sc(itland. * 

The year 1878 is a melancholy date in the history of banking in 
Scotland. The lial)iiity of the stockholders in the City of Glasgow 
Hank w-as unlimited ; and during the liquidation, calls were made 
to the extent of £2,750 for every £100 of stock held. As a result 
of the failure, there wen^ many cas(cs of extreme hardship, and utter 
ruin was brought upon a large number of homes and families in 
Scotland. 

b'or some yc'ars, falsi fu'd balam'c sheets had been issued which 
liad the effect of keeping th(‘ bank in existence, and the confidence 
of the general publi<' was maintained up to the last. At the date of 
the suspension, the liabilities were estimated at over twelve millions 

Tl\e Reserved Liability Act, 1879. 

In 1858 an Act was passed to grant limited liability to those banks 
wliich desired it. A considerable numb{‘r of Die banks did not avail 
themselves pf this fac'ility, as they considered that the limitation of 
the liability of ^the shareholders would cause some aj)prchension 
among the depositorst and that loss of business would result. ^ The 
ruin caused by the collapse of the City of Glasgow Bank resulted 
in a great dcjneciation of bank shares generally, and for some time 
fliey wore almost unsaleable. Acc:ordingly, in 1879, a new Act was 
passed which brought into being what is known as " reserved 
liability.” By this Act, a (;citain portion of each share could only 
be called up in the event of the liquidation of the bank, and that 
amoy^it is termed ” reserved liability^” Man^ banks took advan- 
tage df the Act, and. it hacf /he effect of^alming the uneasiness in 
the public mind as regards bank shares. ~ On The q^hand, the 
shareholders were' profit inasmuch as they could only be called 
upon to pay t definite sum in the event of liquidation. On the other 
hand, the creditors of the bank had, by virtue of the reserved 
liability, a definite security for the payment of their debts. 
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The Baring Crisis, 1890. 

In 1850 Wie great nierchaiit banking house of Ikaring Brothers & 
Co. was in difliculties. This great lioi^se wliieh had a long and 
unblemished record, world-wide influence, and had ct)iulucted many 
transactions in international tinance upon a scale, of princely 
magnitijde, reached the climax of its career on the 15th November, 
1890. Strong action by the Bank of Bngland combined \fith the 
other banks, resulted in the formation of a guarantee fund tocover 
the liabilities on acceptances of Baring Brothers & Co., which 
amounted to the huge sum of £15,775,000. The formation of this 
guarante(‘ fund ol)viated a complete disturbance of credit that would 
assuredly liave takiai j)lace had Barings not been assisted in the 
way they were. The tirm was quite solvent, but its unfortunate 
position was due to the fact that it was greatly interested in the 
financial transactions of the South AmeiT an ('ountries, which for 
some time previous to 189t) had l)e(‘n under a cloud owing to the 
borrowing of enormous sums. The firm hadjimwisely entered ijito 
very larg^' transactions in regard to South American securities ; but 
their assets would, nevertheU'SS, show a substantial surplus on 
realisation. The position was, however, that the assets were not 
in that li(]uid state which we know to be so essential. The fijilure 
to float the Uruguayai] 6 per cent, loan for £4,255,3(K), together 
w'ith the BiK'iios Ayres Water Supply and Drainage Company with a 
capital of £5,000,000, brought matters to a head. ^ 

The active measures taken l)y the Bank of.Juigland in con- 
junction with other important banks, in fonfiing a guarantee fund, 
had the (dfect of preventing practically any disturbance of credit 
taking place. The general ])ublic was not made aware of the Baring, 
crisis, until the position had l)cen quietly saved. 

The total liabilities of Ikarings at the time of the suspension 
amounted to about thirty millions, and tad that house been permitted 
to fail, it is difficult to imagine how disastrous the r(‘sults would have 
been. 

name of^.e thcnuov^noi; of the Bank of England — the Right 
Hon. William Lidderdale, That gentlen^'^ was®afterwards publicly 
thanked for the strong and decisive action that had becii taken at a 
time of grave financial danger. 

On the 25th November, 1890, a company wds formed— Baring 
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Bros. & Co., Limited—to continue the great merchant banking 
business that had been built up by the firm. Barings, occupy an 
eminent position in the banking world of to-day. 

The blow dealt at banking credit in the City by the collapse of 
Overend, Givney & Co., Limited, in 1866, had a very much more 
serious effect than the Baring crisis, although the latter busiijess was 
ot much greater magnitude than the former. The difficulties of 
Barings were grap*pled with promptly and decisively in the manner 
already indicated ; and no actual panic took place. 

The Australian Banking Crisis, 1893. 

The collapse of many Australian banks during the latter months 
of 1892 and the early part of 1893, caused some uneasiness in 
London, but the trouble did not spread to English banks. 

For a good many years previous to 1893, the Australian banks had 
* been obtaining enormous sums in deposits. In many instances the 
banks paid commission for obtaining deposits, and this fact, coupled 
with the comparatively high rate of interest offered, led to a large 
volume of British money being poured into the Australian banks. 
From Scotland especially, the London branches of the Australian 
baniis received large sums. 

Australia does not offer to banks the same field for desirable 
investment as our own country. It must be remembered that 
Australia has no money market, and, therefore, the banks there 
largely invested {heir funds by way of advances on houses, land, 
crops, cattle, and various agricultural products. Then again, for 
some years there had been keen competition among the banks, with 
.the re^lt that large numbers of advances were made against 
•JQtogether insufficient margins. ’ 

A number of companies came into being for dealing with busi- 
ness of the nature indicated above. The banks, in the first place, 
should never have locked up their funds to anything like the amount 
they'^id in houses, land, crops, etc. Jhis class of busineiis is only 
suitable to a liniited extent Vpr banks, an(^t should have been left 
largely io the companies mentioned. ribw^^r, t^‘ deposits 
continued to flowdn, the cause of the crash that ultimately 
caiff may^e briefly summed up’ as unliquid resources at times 
of emergency. There is no doubt that for people to have specu- 
lated in land and buildings to the extent they did for several 
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years prior to 1893, the banks in Australia must have unduly 
assisted*in £uch speculation. 

The trouble commenced with the failure of the Mercantile Bank 
of Australia fh 1892, followed in February, 1893, by the Federal 
Bank of Australia. The failure of the Commercial Bank of Australia 
in April^ 1893, brought matters to a head. During tlic next few weeks, 
suspension followed suspension with alarming frec^uency. Atter the 
Commercial Bank of Australia, suspensions occurred as follows — 

English, Scottish and Australian Bank. 

Australian Joint Stock Bank. 

London Chartered Bank of Australia. 

Standard Bank of Australia. 

National Bank of Australasia. 

Colonial Bank of Australasia. 

Bank of Victoria. 

City of Melbourne Bank. 

Commercial Banking Company of ^dney. 

Queensland National Bank. 

Koyal Bank of Queensland. 

Of the above banks, there were several that were solvent ; but 
as was the case in the Baring crisis, the assets could not be reitHy 
realised during times of ^emergency. 

The suspension of the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 
caused considerable surprise, as it was looked upon as a yery power- 
ful institution. It made every effort to save tl^e situation, but 
without avail. • 

The position became so serious that a “ moratorium " was decreed ; 
that is to say, bank holidays were declared from the 1st to 5th May 
inclusive. This practically amounts to a legal authorisation of a*" 
temporary suspension of payment, to bo followed by the usual 
conduct of business. A moratory lav( is passed on an occasion 
of financial, commercial, or political stress. For example, during 
the Francb-German War, thc^French Govemfnent passed moratory 
laws. In the case of theAustralian crisis, the “ mofatorium * was 
intended tempCBtry^easure of relief at a time of unpreetdented 
financial trouble. Three banks — the Bai^k,of New South Wales, 
the Bank of Australasia, and the Union Bank of Australia — did rSt 
suspend payment, nor did they avail themselves of the “ mora- 
torium.'' Their continuance of business as usual, gained for each 
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of them a great amount of prestige — which they still enjoy — and 
their action considerably steadied matters, calmed thf fooling of 
panic, and the crisis abated. Most of the banks that suspended 
payment during the Australian crisis were recoriltructed and 
resumed buiincss. Since the anxious days of 1893, Australian 
banking generally has made excellent progress, and man^ of the 
instituflons that suspended payment are now happily in strong 
positions. 

There were many British depositors and shareholders who with- 
drew their deposits and sold their shares before the blow fell ; but 
their action, of course, precipitated the crisis. 

Grises and Speculation. 

As* a general rule, practically all financial crises arc caused by 
excessive speculation. It does not follow that speculation has a 
disastrous effect in all cases. In practically all markets, the specu- 
lative operator is at work, and in many modern business transac- 
tions there is a certain amount of speculative element present. It 
is the excessive and wild speculation that becomes so dangerous, 
inasmuch as the undue raising or lowering of prices brought about 
by^lrtificial means will result in reaction, contraction of credit, and 
financial disaster to many. Bankers now niay be looked upon to a 
groat extent as keepers of the public credit. In any speculative 
movement pf appreciable dimensions, there will be an extension of 
credit, and a re^^iltant demand for borrowed capital, much of which 
will be obtained frorti the banks. When it becomes eviden); that 
there is an unusually speculative spirit abroad, the banker acts his 
part as a kee])er of the i)ublic credit by raising the rate of interest, 
and by exercising very great care*in the manner in w'hich he makes 
advances. 

Grises and 'Modern (!!onditiolis. 

« 

\^ith the excepticffi of the Baring crisis,* there ha's been no 
appreciable fihancial tcnsftjn since 187^ the year in which the 
City o4 Glasgow Bank collapsed. , There ' va^us reasons 
which can be gifen \^}y the recurrences of financial crises, once 
iSokal upofi as natural periodic eveirts, have not taken place in 
modem times. The first is that speculation has been carried on 
in a manner different from the wild, methods of the early part of the 
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nineteenth century. When the last century was still young and 
advancomont so rapid, owing to the multitude of inventions, all 
classes were led to risk money in endeavouring to make fortunes 
at a quick r5te. The banks and the great financial houses were 
as much affected by the feverish spirit as tlie ot hen members of 
the coijimunity. That is a thing of the past, and there is now 
little fear of trouble arising again from this cause. Tlit great 
financiers move with caution. Then, again, banking mithods 
have changed very considerably. The necessity for maintaining 
a good reserve, and for having their securities in such a form that 
they are easily realisable and consecpienlly almost as good as 
ready money, has been recognised as the foundation of safe bank- 
ing. Such a policy must prevent the granting of hazardous loans, 
or allowing money to be tied up for an indefinite period. •True 
it is that there are not the chances, under such a regime, for huge 
profits to be made and high dividends to be paid, but the seciirity 
gained has been an advantage to all classes of the community. 
Thirdly, riiere is a greater uniformity amongst the bankers as to 
the terms upon which loans are granted, and this increases as the 
number of bank amalgamations becomes greater, whereby com- 
petition for business is restrained. Lastly, it aj)pears that fftM 
has been a great dccrci}se in the number of accommodation bills 
upon the market. The majority of bills are now good trade bills, 
and the chances of their not being met at maturity ai^' very slight 
when the number in existence is taken into acc 4 )unt. 

Crisis of 1914. 

It is impossible at the mmiient to do anything more than refei: 
to the crisis caused in the banking world by the outbreak of the 
Great European War in 1914. The effebt of this epoch-making 
event and the manner in whij:h it wasmiet can onU^ be accurately 
estimated and studied at a later Derio< 



CHAPTER XIII 

FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

Introduct6ry Remarks. 

OwiNG^ to the great difficulty which surrounds the subject of 
Foreign Exchanges, or “ Cambistry,” as it was formerly called, 
it is not possible to do more than treat of the subject in the most 
elementary fashion. 

In order to settle the differences which arise when people of 
the same country have commercial transactions, it is necessary 
to have money or bank notes in certain cases, though now, owing 
to the enormous increase of the credit system, bills of exchange, 
cheques, and promissory notes are in great use. And these are 
quite satisfactory so long as the public confidence is maintained. 
But when there is a question of settling differences between differ- 
ent nations, other considerations arise. The settlements have to 
be made, but it is no longer a question of credit — it is a cas? of actual 
payment. This plain statement of fact might easily lead to a 
misunderstanding, as it would appear at first sight that money 
has to be transferred from one country to another upon every 
transaction. Such a proceeding would obviously be most expen- 
sive and wasteful. It is necessary, therefore, for some means to 
be devised ‘ by which the actual transfer of coin can, as far as 
possible, be avoided. It is not likely that a time will ever arrive 
when shipments of gold coin or bullion can be altogether abolished, 
but as commerce between nations is more or less of a mutual char- 
acter and the negotiability of well-known instruments of credit 
is universally recognised, it has come to pass that the export and 
import of the precious metals bear only the slightest ratio to the 
vastness of the amounts irivolved ir business transactions out of 
which payments and receipts arise. 

a V 

Balancing Internationa Trade. 

The problem must alwa)^ be how to deviseX methojtby means 
q|,;i{^hich ^e necessity,' of transporting coin or bullion is reduced 
too, minimuin. Put concretely, it may be stated thus : — Suppose 
an Englishman in London owes a sum of £10,000 to a Frenchman 
in Paris, what is the cheapest way of liquidating the debt ? If 
210 
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gold has to be transmitted, one or other of the parties must bear 
the cost o^ carriage, and therefore lose something upon the trans- 
action. But if, on the other hand, it is possible for either of the 
parties to finS other people who are indebted in the other direction, 
that is, if there are one or more persons in Paris whft owe money 
to a parson or persons in London, and an excliangc of indebtedness 
is made, a number of transactions can be carri^ out witllout the 
transport of the sums of money involved. 

This will be all the clearer if we give an illustration. Whenever 
goods are sold, it is the usual custom to draw bills against the 
shipment, and consequently it follows that when two countries 
have mutual dealings, there must always be two sets of bills in 
circulation. The importer of wool, say, from Argentina, has to 
pay the draft drawn by the exporter from that country, aiTd the 
exporter of iron to Argentina draws a bill upon his customer there 
in the same way as the wool exporter did. If the amounts are 
identical the transactions are balanced as follows — 


• Argentina. 

A. Importer of Iron . . /500 

B. Exporter of Wool . . ;^500 


United Kingdom. 

C. Importer of Wool . . ^^SOO 
I). Exporter of Iron . . ^500 


A buys the bill of B and remits to D, whilst C buys the bill of D 
and remits to B, so that the transactions are completed without 
the transmission of any coin. The above illustration is founded 
upon the supposition that all the transactions bett^cen various 
countries balance, and that bills of exchange c^n^ttle all com- 
merSal dealings. But in practice there is always aoalance owing 
to or from a country, and the settlement must obviously take 
place in some other way. 


Engleind’s Position. 

Owing to the rapid growtjf of England’s commirce and also to 
the stability of our standard of value, London has becomi; the 
financial centre of tTie world? and consequently there is no country 
which ha^ not large ^.ndr eonstant deafings of on§ tind or ancfther 
with Loiuicn. Ithas therefore, become the custom to dfaw bills 
upon London, that is, to draw bills whichTtare payable jn Lon^^, 
aU over the world. The^ bills, provided they afre* good, arc 
accepted everywhere, and they have become a species of intcr- 
natiohal currency. And since^the bills are so plentiful ^nd common 
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it is always easy for any person who is abroad and desires to make 
a remittance to England to purchase one of these bills Irom an 
individual whose particular business it is to deal in them, and to 
post the bill to this country. The money is then paid in England, 
and the delator is released from his obligation. Bills drawn on 
London are called " sterling bills.” Owing to the large -amount 
of work done in Uius settling and collecting accounts, London has 
become by degrees a kind of clearing house in which international 
indebtedness is settled. 

Foreign Exchanges. 

The system by which commercial nations discharge their mutual 
indebtedness is called ” foreign e.xchanges.” It deals, in fact, with 
the means of transmitting and settling international debts. At 
the same time, however, it deals with the international value of 
money, and with the value of a debt due in one country and pay- 
able in another. The term ” foreign exchanges ” is used at the 
present day to mean the rates of exchange between England and 
foreign countries, and vice versa. 

Par of Exchange. 

If the systems of coinage of two or more countries are con- 
sidered, it will be seen that there is a difference in the fineness of 
the prcciouc metals used, that is, the quantity of alloy in the coins 
of one country Is greater than in those of another. Before it is 
possible, thcietore, for any settlement of differences to be ai rived 
at, the value of the metals must be adjusted, because when there 
js any transportation of coins, they are only estimated by their 
weight and fineness as bullion. The face value of the coins never 
enters into consideration at all. But if the coinage of two coun- 
tries is of the some metal, and both coinages are at their full weight 
and fineness, a calculation can be made by means of which an 
estimate of one can be arrived at in vlerms of the other : in other 
words, a relation has to established ^ betwee n the §mount of 
pure metal in the standard coins of the difl^ent countries, and 
is ct^led the ” ^flRt Par of Exchange.” Thus, taking the 
legal standards of England and France as gold, and the English 
pound as the standard unit of this country, the par of exchange 
between England and France is the number of standard units of 
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the French coinage which contain precisely as much pure gold as 
the English* pound. The Mint Par of Exchange as between London 
and Paris is,^as a matter of fact, 25-2'il5 francs, and this means 
that the amount of gold in an English sovereign is just the same 
as that contained in 25 '22I5 francs, taking the Napoleofi, or twenty- 
franc ptece, as the standard for the gold coinage of France. Single 
gold francs are not coincnl in France, but oneiranc, that is, the 
twentieth part of a gold Napoleon, is taken as the unit. Just as 
Mint Pars of Exchange are calculated between Loiulon and Paris, 
so they arc calculated between London and other centres. Be- 
tween London and Berlin it is 2()-43 marks to fj ; betwi'cn Lcuidon 
and New York $4 867 to {1 ; and between London and Vienna 
24 02 kronen to £1. 

Naturally, if there is any debasement or defaceiiK'nt of the coinage 
of a country, so that it is tliereby depreciatwl in any way, the 
Rate of Exchange is at once affected. The foreign exchanges 
very soon show tlie effect, and the international diffeiences ha^^c 
to be settled upon a new basis. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that in fixing the Mint Par of Exchange it is the value of the 
metal alone which is taken into consideration, and when a com- 
parison is made between coins, the value of the metal having been 
estimated, they are calculated as though they were jilaced side 
by side and no expense incurred in the shaj)e of trans])ort. 

Upon the slightest consideiation it will be ([uitc clear that it 
is impossible to arrive at anything in the shajie^)! a Mint Pai of 
Exchange if the countries which are compared dcTrTTH jx^ssess the 
same metal as their standard of coinage. Tliiis, for example, 
there can be no Mint Par of E;vchangc between England, a gold, 
standard country, and China, a silver standard country, owing 
to the fact that there is a continuous fluctuation in the comparative 
values of gold and silver, apd that any attempt* to fix a ratio 
between Biem could only lead to confusion. , 

This Mint Par of fexchang^ will not ^ary, unless tire coinag^laws 
of one country aj^ ^aJ4'V’'ed. To esttiblish the IV^jnt Par between 
two countries, we must firs^ ascertain the quantity of pffre gold 
in their standard coins. Let us^ take Er^land and Frg/ic^. 

(a) At the English Mint, 40 lbs. troy of fine g5l(?are comeu 
into 1 ,869 sovereigns. That is to say, eleven parts out of every 
twelve are pure gold, and ope-twelfth is alloy. 
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(b) At the French Mint, one kilogramme of A fine gold is 
coined into 155 Napoleons (a Napoleon being twenty* francs). 
In this case we see that the “ fineness/' as it is termed, difiers 
from English gold, in that French standard gold is A fine; 
i.e., nine \)arts out of ten are pure gold and one-tenth is alloy. 
Consequently, the amount of pure gold in 3,100 frai^cs. 

155 'Napoleon^ x 20) is 900 grammes. 

In order to find the Mint Par, we have now to determine the 
number of francs that arc equal in value to a sovereign, having 
found that 900 grammes pure gold are contained in 3,100 francs. 

In our Coinage Act of 1870, the metric weights of English coins 
are given, which fact is of assistance when we have to compare 
them with foreign coins. The metric weight of the sovereign is 
7*98ii05 grammes. Proceeding by chain rule ^ which is used 
largely in Foreign Exchange calculations, we have — 

? francs = 

/I < = 7-988 gramme's standard. 

12 =11 grammesi tine. 

900 = 3100 francs. * 

7-988 X 11 X 3100 

== =25-2215 

12 X 900 

Therefore, we have found that one sovereign is equal to 25' 22^^ 
francs which is the Mint Par of Exchange between England and 
France. Francs are often written as Fr. 25-2215. 

With regard io German coinage laws, 500 grammes fine gold are 
coined into-oyjf twenty-mark pieces, nine-tenths fine. To find 
the Mint Par of Exchange we proceed as before-^ 

? marks = 

;^1 = 7-988 grammes standard. 

12 ' = 11 grammes fine. 

500 = 1395 marks. 

‘ 7-988 X il X 1395* 

1 sr= r= 20-43 (nearly). 

12 X 500 . 

<: 

t Chain Rule is» a series of equations arrangcd-^^^wo columns, and each 
equation represents the relation between the two quantities. The first 
equation is a statement cf what we are required to find. As regards the 
^tj^ceeaing ^nations, each &as for its first term amounts of the same denom- 
ination as the iast term of the preceding equation. The last term of the final 
equation is in terms of the required answer. The product of the right-hand 
numbers divided by the product of the left-hand numbers, will give the 
required answer. 
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Therefore, £1 » 20*43 marks which is the Mint Par of 
Exchange ^ between Berlin and London. Marks are frequently 
written as M. 20' 43. , 

At the Uiflted States Mint, a ten-dollar piece is coined out of 
258 grains A fine gold. By our Coinage Act, an English sovereign 
contaii^ 123-274 grains standard gold ; so that wc may ascertain 
the Mint Par of Exchange between London apd New York as 
under — • 

?$ = /I. 

i\ ~ 123-274 grains standard. 

12 =11 grains fine. 

232-2 = 10 dollars. 

123-274 X 11 X 10 

=4-86f 

12 X 2.32-2 

In the above statement, 232*2 is nine-tenths of 258 grains. 

The undermentioned are the principal Mint Pars with London, 
namely — 

Paris Fr. io i\. 

Berlin M. 20-43 to ^1. 

New York $ 4-86f to ^I. 

Vienna Kr. 24-02 {i.e. Kronen) to l\. 

As we have seen, in England the standard of gold coins is J \ fine. 
This would be termed 22 carat by jewellers, and as pure gold is 
24 carat, 22 carat gold shows that 2 carat alloy has been added, 
thereby making the metal ^ fine, i.e., }.] fine, \yhich is English 
standard gold. 

At the English^ Mint 1,869 sovereigns are coined from 480 ozs. 
of fine gold. It follows, therefore, that each ounce of standard 
gold is equal to £3 17s. lOJd., which is known as the Mint price. 
Most of the gold that comes to the English 'market is taken by the 
Bank of England, and that institution ^ust give £3 17s. 9d. per 
ounce for }} fine gold offered \o it, as has already &cen stated^ in 
Chapter X* ‘ • 

In most countries the gold standard i^A fine, and* when foreign 
gold coins hre purclKvSeci by tl^e Bank of England (which is/often 
the case) Tt buys them at a proportioi^e rate and by their^ 
weight. • • 

The Mint price of standard gold, namely, £3 17s. lOJd. per 
ounce, is the value of gold bullion expressed in terms of gold coinage. 


«j— (153a) 
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This price is not always a fixed one, as might be supposed, as it 
occasionally happens that when some countries particulvly»require 
gold in large quantities, tl\py will give more than the Mint price. 
Some of the gold arriving in London is, of course, p^urchased by 
other countries. Whilst the Bank of England must buy fine 
gold at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, it will sometimes give 
about a'halfpennj^ more. 

Th(f coinage of gold is free in this country, and anyone who takes 
bar gold of the value of £20,000 or upwards to the Mint will receive 
it back in due course in sovereigns. In practice, however, bar gold 
of standard fineness {i.e., II) is delivered to the Bank of England, 
which buys it at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, making payment 
at once. The difference of IJd. per ounce between the Mint price 
and file price paid by the Bank of England, is equal to the loss of 
interest (duiing the time the sovereigns are being minted) and 
other expenses. 

The Mint Par of Exchange is of importance because it is the 
pivot, as it wer(‘, of the rates of exchange ; and we cannot tell 
whether a rate is for us or against us, unless we know the par. The 
Mint Par is a legal ratio ; that is to say, when we state that a 
flfrtreign equals Fr. 25' 22, it is taken to mean that this amount in 
French currency represents (according to French coinage laws) 
the same weight of gold in one sovereign, according to English 
coinage la^s. Consequently, if we melted, say, 2,522 French 
Napoleons and 2,000 sovereigns (which are equal since £1 = Fr. 
25*22), it dofL". iiot foflow by any means that we should obtain two 
pieces of gold of exactly the same value. That would depend upon 
the condition in which the coins were. The Mint Par, therefore, 
does not depend upon the actual coins, but upon the legal definition 
of the amount of gold' contained therein. It follows, therefore, 
that the Mint Par depends upon the coinage laws, and cannot change 
until sucli laws are altered. It will, of course, make no difference 
whether gold coins afe mutilated, or.wom below their legal weight 
— the Mint Phr of ExchaUge will still be the same. 



t^cula^icn of Indebtedness. 

As a person can always calculate his actual indebtedne^ in the 
coinage of another country, whenever it becomes a question of 
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having to settle differences by the payment of money, he is able 
to consider what are the best means of liquidating the same. The 
question is, ^n the first instance, whether money shall be trans- 
ported, or whether there is some cheaper method Jiy means of 
which the outstanding debt can be settled. There is always a 
large number of bills drawn upon London in existeneq, and a 
debtor will find out what is the pri< e which he* will have pay 
for a bill or bills covering the amount of his debt in order to send 
the same to his creditor. There arc great variations in the prices 
of bills, owing to many circumstances, but there are limits beyond 
which the}^ can seldom go. Naturally, if these limits were exceeded 
it would be cheajier to send coin and not trouble about bills at 
all. The limits are known as the specie or gold p{)ints. 'fhus, 
suppose that a merchant in Paris has to make a payment of £1,(KK) 
to a merchant in London. Owing to the risk and expense atten- 
dant upon the sending of coin, he will do all he can to avoid sending 
over the equivalent of £1,000 in Napoleons^ but will seek out a 
bill broker^wl^o deals in bills drawn on London, and ascertain what 
is the price of a £1,000 bill. If the price is not in excess of the 
price of the carriage of bullion to the value of £1,CXX), togc^jJ^ljjip 
with the £1,000, the bill will be bought and sent to its destination 
by post. 

Gold Points or Specie Points. 

Rates of exchange vary day by day, but t^erc^ a certain limit 
to such variations. The Mint Par of Exchange is nof^he existing 
rate of exchange. When the rate of exchange happens to he the 
same as the Mint Par, it is inerejy a coincidence of figures. The 
rate of exchange may rise above or fall below the Mint Par, but 
seldom to a greater extent than the cost of sending gold. Therefore, 
the cost of shipping and insur^g gold, fheoretically^fixes the limit 
beyond which the rates of exchange seldom v^y. To arrive at ^he 
rate at which it is as c^ieap to ?end gold {fom London.to Paris aS to 
buy a draft, we have t.o take the cosf of carriagi, packings and 
insurance between those two* places— whic|i is equal to (about) 
10 centimes per £1 — and deduct^ that sufn^from the Mint 
Conversely, to arrive at the point at which it is as cheap for a 
French merchant to send gold as to purchase a bill on London, we 
add 10 centimes to the Mint P%r. 
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We may, therefore, state as follows— 

Mint Par. Cost of transmitting gold. ^ " 

Fr. 25.22 - 10 C. = Fr. 25.12 Specie Point, London to Paris. 

Fr. 25.22 + 10 C. = Fr.'25.32 Specie Point, Paris t^ London. 

The above specie points are not absolutely definite figures. The 
cost of transmitting gold from London to Paris or Paris to London, 
may be taken as about 10 centimes per £1, but the charge will vary 
slightly according'to the volume of the operation. For instance, 
on a small shipment of gold the charges might amount to 12 centimes 
per £1, whilst on a large shipment the charges might be reduced to 
8 centimes per £[. If the rate of exchange rises to the export 
specie point, it is quite immaterial to the person making the 
remittance to Paris, whether he sends gold or purchases a draft. 
Wiih regard to Berlin, the specie points are as follows — 

Mint Par. Cost of transmitting gold. 

M. 20.43 — 10 pfennigs (per £) — M. 20.33 Specie Point, London to Berlin. 
M. 20.43 + 10 „ = M. 20.53 Specie Point, Berlin to London. 

With reference to tlv specie points London to New York, and New 
York to London, the rates vary, as the time occupied ^in transit 
introduces the question of interest. The charges for shipments 

S about *037 cents, and the specie point from London to New 
may be taken as about $4-83, and from New York to London 
-it about $4-90. 

Theoretically, the rates of exchange cannot vary beyond the 
mport or eicport specie points, for a person making a remittance 
vill not pay mdlre for a bill than the cost of sending gold. In 
)ractice, hoWfcver, the rate does occasionally fall or rise boyond 
he specie points. The reasons for this are — 

(a) The cost of transmitting ^gold varies slightly from time to 
time, and therefore the usual specie points are not permanently 
exact. 

(6) Gold rray at any time be o|)^tained in London for export, 
bat in other financial centres this is not always possible. For 
erf^mple, the Bank of Frpcc (whic^ has a l^irge gold r^rve as a 
backing for it^ enormous fiote issue) will glace a premium on gold 
intended for export, should circuRistances *arise that„render an 
export pf the metal* mconvenient. The fact that gold may be 
obtainell iii London for export purposes, without it being necessary 
to surmount any obstacles to secure the metal, has earned for the 
City its title of a “ free market fpr gold." 
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At tjie Jime of the recent American financial crisis which was at 
its height in November, 1907, an unusual position arose with regard 
to Foreign Exchange rates. On 4th November of that year, the 
cable exchange rate in New York on London was <4*90J, which 
signified that 4 dollars 90 J cents were being given for one sovereign. 
Under* ordinary conditions, when the rate rises to that figure, gold 
would be sent from the United States to England, as has been already 
pointed out ; and at normal times, gold w'ould be exported from 
England to the United States at $4*83. There was thus a difference 
of 1\ cents between that figure and the one ruling during November, 
1907, and yet gold was imported into the United States, The reason 
was that the American banks were so press('d for the metal, that 
they w'cre prepared to pay an uncommercial j)rice for it. 

Foreign Bills. 

It is clear, therefore, that the chief method of settling inter- 
national debts is the utilisation of bills drawn u|X)n London. But 
it is not •to be assumed from this statement that there are not 
also plenty of bills in existence which arc drawn payable abroad. 
They are, however, few in comparison with the other kindh^Jt 
is not worth while for an English debtor to draw a bill payable 
abroad wLen it is possible to pay debts by accepting bills payable 
in London. In addition, there is the advantage derived from 
uniformity of practice. In point of fact, the bills drawn dpon 
Londpn do not, as a matter of course, find th«r this country 

at once. On the contrary, they form a species of international 
currency, and foreigners settle their own differences by means of, 
the same kind of bills. For example, a debtor in Paris will pay* 
his creditor in Berlin by a bill drawn upon London And this 
same bill may, in turn, visit various other capitals or impoitant 
cities in liquidation of international debts, and only when it matures 
will it arrive at its rioniicil 

Foreign* Centre^. 

The foreign exchanges are of much greater importance abroad 
than in England, because there arti more dealings in biiLsiespeciri^y 
as bills on England form a favourite investment. In fact at various 
foreign centres there is a gigantic business carried on in bills. And 
the price of the bills is* fixed ih the same manner as fhe price of 
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ther commodities, that is, the ordinary laws of supply and demand 
re applicable to them. When the bills are very plentiful, the 
dee sinks below the Mint* Par of Exchange ; when* the demand 
ar them is greater than the supply, the price rises above the Mint 
^ar of Exchange. But it is not by continually altering the rates 
f intcrost and discount that the value of a bill is calculated and 
ts present amoutit ascertained. Calculations are made in the 
urrencies of the countries concerned ; these are published, and 
. result is then arrived at. The constant variations lead to a vast 
.mount of speculation, especially in the foreign centres where 
hey are so largely dealt in. 

There is another important clement in the foreign exchanges 
which must not be lost sight of, and that is that foreign banks 
and mercantile firms abroad invest their surplus funds in bills pay- 
able in England which mature at various dates, so that the rate 

of interest prevailing in this country causes continuous fluctuations. 

* 

Quotation of the Foreign Exchanges. * 

Foreign bill transactions arc settled at the Royal Exchange, 
hiiiion, twice in each week, namely, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
on which days a number of exchange brokers and representatives 
of the important foreign banks in Londoh meet for the purpose 
of buying and selling foreign bills. The prices arc fixed and the 
quotations are then published in the papers. On the opposite page 
is a speciniejp» the •fourth column being added to assist in 
understanding the quotations. 

, The rates that are here given are those which are quoted in 
"London for negotiable paper (bills and cheques), which is payable 
at the different places .mentioned. It is to be understood that 
such a quotation as “ Stockholm, I8’42-46 " is a shortened form 
for “ Stockholih, 18 42 — 13’46.” This remark applies to all the 
oth^r quotations. • , , 

^t wll be observed that there are two prices mentioned for each 
town sender each date. The first price js that demanded for first- 
class bank paper,, and ^he other for ordinary trade bills: This is 
^ilar to'tlje different rates of discount which arc charged by the 
London banks for bills which vary in character, so far os their 
commercial value is concerned. A great authority has said : 

; " Credit is^ very important elemeht to be considered in the rate 
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The Course of Exchange. 


•» 

Time. 

Prices negotiated. 








1 4th Sept. 

12th Sept. 

Amste»lam 

Short 

I2Ii 

- 2i 

12-lJ 

- 21 


Rotterdam 

3 Mtks. 

12-4 

- 4* 

12-4 

- 4* 



12-4 

- 4i 

12-4 

- 4* 


Antwerp and 






Brussels 


25 00 

- 67* 

25-611 

- 67* 


Paris 

Short 

25-20 

- 25 

25-22* 

- 27* 


,, 

3 Mths. 

25 411 

- 47i 

25-42* 

~ 47* 


Marseilles 

, j 

25-42* 

- 47* 

25-42* 

- 47* 


Hamburg 

,, 

20-70 

- 74 

20-69 

- 73 


Berlin 


20-70 

- 74 

20-69 

- 73 


Leipsic 


20-70 

- 74 

20-69 

- 73 


Frankfort -on- 







the-Main 

,, 

20-70 

- 74 

20-69 

- 73 


Petrograd 


25 

- '^5 *. 

25 

-25,V. 

Copenhagen 


18-42 

- 46 

1842 

- 46 


Stockholm 


18-43 

- 47 

18-43 

- 47 


Christiania 


1843 

- 47 

18-43 • 

- 47 


Vienna - 


24-38 

- 42 

24-38 

- 42 


Trieste 


24 38 

-.42 

24-38 

- 42 


Zurich and 







Basle 

>• 

25-50 

- 55 

25-50 

- 55 

Madrid 



- 43/h 

43, V 

- 43/;, 


Cadiz 

,, 


" 43,'*^ 

43 

- 43/|, 


Seville 







Barcelona 

,, 






Malaga 

,, 

,, 

I. 

,, 

,, 


Granada 

.. 


" 




Santander 

-> 


i 


• 


Bilba'o 




t 



Zaragoza 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

J 

Genoa^ •Milan, 






Leghorn 


25-681 

-25-75 

25-70 - 

25-77* 


Venice 



• 




Rome 







Palermo and 




' • 



Messina 


1 





» Lisbon 

(90 dys. 

1 49} 

- 491 

• 491 

- 491# 1 



idate 






* Oporto^ 

1 ... 

»u 

„ 

,, • 



Calcutta 

demnd. 

14*^ 


• 1-4 




f30 dys. 






Calcutta &nd 

J sight 

1-3}} 

— 

1-31S 

-• I 


Bombay 

1 dent. 



. [ 



' paper 




• / 


New York 

derand. 

491 

-«49f 

491 

-49| 

i 

• 

• 






(luildi’is and 
stivers tor l\. 


Fra lies and 
centimes Jier 


Marks and 
pfennigs per £1 

m 

Pence to 1 
rouble 

Kronors and 
ore per £1 

Crowns and 
hellers per l\ 

Francs and 
contimeiKiiMiD;^ 


Pence to I 
jieso 


Lire and 
centesimi per 

Pence for 1 
milreis 


Shilling • and 
penile to I 
rupee 

l^nce fqy * 


Payable in legal currency. 
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of exchange, and so notorious is this amongst those engaged in 
international trade that the price at which exporting Iiouses can 
sell their foreign bills is l(feked upon as an unerring test of the 
credit which^they enjoy amongst their neighbours/' 

A few words are necessary to explain the table on page 221, With 
regard |o Holland, for instance, the quotation, showifig the 
equivalent of the English sovereign, is in florins or guilders, and 
stivers, the latter being five-cent pieces. With Belgium the quota- 
tion is in francs and centimes, with Germany in marks and pfennigs, 
with Scandinavia in crowns and ore, with France and Switzerland 
in francs and centimes, with Austria in crowns and hellers, and 
with Italy in lire and centesimi. With Spain the rate of exchange 
is given in pence for one peso, and with Portugal in pence for one 
milreis. The Russian Exchange is the price in pence for one 
rouble, and the United States in pence for one dollar. 

The table which has been given is not only known as the Course 
of Exchange, but also* as the London Course of Exchange, and it 
sets out the prices at which upon the average bills can bo obtained 
in London for the purpose of liquidating debts due in foreign 
c om Uries. But if the daily papers are examined it will be seen 
tEt there is another table, giving the Foreign Rates of Exchange, 
and this states the rates at which bills payable in London and 
drawn on this country can be purchased at the various foreign 
centres. It will be noticed that a comparison is always made 
with the precedin}^ quotation, so that the variations can be noticed 
at once. Tlfe^able on the opposite page shows the Exchange 
on London. 

J The rates shown are those prev^ling at the places named for 
cheques and bills on London, and are cabled from those centres 
daily. These rates should not be confused with the Course of 
Exchange already given, which is dra^n up in London. 

It* will be noticed tjiat most foreign centres quote on, London 
in th^Jr curren(;y. With regard to Calcutta, Lisbon, etc., as they 
quote qg in sterling we do the' same {vide Course q{ Exchange). 

It is an advantage to have the rates of exchange orr London 
stoted in the same terms' as those ^quoted abroad, as this facilitates 
comparison between rates current abroad and those curreni here. 
But there are differences. We quote Amsterdam in guilders (or 
ul^utch florinB) and stivers, but Amsterdam quotes us in florins 
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Exchange on London. 


Paris, cl^fque 
„ Bank Rate 
„ Market Discount . . 
Brussels, cheques . . 

Berlin, sight 
„ Bank Rate 

,, Market Discount 

Vienna, sight 
Amsterdam, sight 
Rome, sight 
Madrid, sight 
Lisbon, sight 
Peti'ograd, 3 Months 
Alexandria . . 

Bombay, T-T. 

Calcutta, T.T. 

Hong-Kong, T.T. 

Slianghai, T.T 

,, 4 montlis 

Singapore, r.T 

Yokoliama, T.T. 

,, 4 montlis 

Buenos Ayres, 90 days . . 
Monte Video, 90 days . . 
Rio de Janerio, 90 days ^ 
Valparaiso, 90 days 


• 


Latest 

Previous 

quotation. 

quotation. 

25-174 

25-16J 

3 p.c. 

3 ii.c. 

3X p.c. t 

3-3i p.c. 

25 -33 

25-34* 

'20-48 

20-48i 

4 p.c. 

4 p.c. 

4i p.c. 

4 p.c. 

24-131 

24-KU 

12-09J 

12 -091 

25-44 

25-41 

27-40 

27-39 

49i<l. 

50d. 

93-97f 

93-97 • 

97i 

97^ 

Is. 4,>,d. 

Is. 4Ad. 

Is. 9 id. 

l.s. 9Ad. 

2s. 4jd. 

2s. ^I^d. 

2 s. 5id. 

2s. 5,‘»,d. 

2s. 4 Ad. 

2s. 4 Ad. 

2s. 0|d. 

2s. ()3d. 

2s. 0}{jd. 

48id. 
51Ud. 

2s. 0{d. 

SlfT 

lO^Tjd. 

16, ^,d. ' 

10i^.i|d. 

loyd. 


and cents. The stiver has ceased to be Dutch money of account 
for vafy many years, and bills on Holland are drawn iw florins and 
cents. ^Kussia quotes London in roubles to £10, whereas London 
quotes Russia in pence to the rouble. Spain, again, quotes London 
in pesetas to the £1, whereas in the opposite course the quotation 
is pence to the peso. And the United Sta’tes takes the dollar and 
the pound as the basis of calculation^ whilst *Loivion quotes in 
pence to the dollar. . 

The letters T.T. w^ich appear against some of the above mtes 
in the Exchange on London mean " Telegraphic Jransfer," which 
is a cabled authonty from one bank to another to pay a Certain 
amount to a particular person. This m^^od *of remittance is, 
slightly .dearer than purchas'ing a sight bill, but Telegi^pfiic Trafis- 
fers are being used on an increasing scale between this country 
and the United States, as welj as with India. 
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High and Low Exchange. 

In dealing with foreign exchanges, the terms high ” and 
“ low " are used with thrf greatest frequency, and {hey are calcu- 
lated to mislead, since they express the exact converse of their 
ordinary meaning. For example, a rise in the French Exchange 
means^a fall in the value of the French currency, and is 'therefore 
against that country. If a draft has to be purchased on Paris, 
it is advisable to get a high rate because more francs are obtained 
for the pound sterling. If, however, a draft is being sold on that 
city, the lowest rate must be obtained, the rule to be observed 
being “ buy high and sell low.*' 

Favourable and Unfavourable Exchanges. 

Tiiese terms, favourable and unfavourable, are also used very 
frequently in respect of the foreign exchanges. They are used 
0 express the idea of gold being imported into or exported from 
. country. For cxaqjple, the rate of exchange is said to be favour- 
ible to this country when it is such that it tends to approach the 
)oint at which gold will be imported from abroad. On the other 
land, it is said to be unfavourable when the rate is such that gold 
S^about to be exported instead of the international differences 
)eing settled by the transfer of bills of ex^:hangc. On the slightest 
:onsidcration it is clear that in practice there must be great fluctua- 
ions in the exchanges. If they were always unfavourable to a 
:ountry, one thing only could happen, and that would be a gradual 
vithdrawal-«jf^)ld until the whole had absolutely departed.* This 
s a most, unlikely thing to happen. If there is to be a continu- 
ince of mutual intercourse between nations, it must follow naturally 
hat the exports of the one must equal the imports from all the 
)thers, and in the enct the two sides of the balance sheet must 
igree. This the accepted axiom with reference to commercial 
:opimodities, but it is not confined to them. England, for instance, 
lasia large amount of capital invested in difterent countries, and 
)Tk these inv^^ments interest has to be paid. Goods are sent 
rom\ country so indebted and bills are drawn upon London. 
This represents 4n inj^ditedness on the part of England. But if 
:lte country* exjx). ting goods has* to pay interest,upon investments, 
he bills may be eventually cancelled by the foreign dividend 
>ayer han^ng over to the foreigi^ exporter the amount due and 
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thus cancelling the bill. The illustration just given puts the whole 
matter in t5e very simplest fashion, and such a thing is extremely 
unlikely to happen in actual practice. But the same end is attained 
in the multiplicity of tiansactions, even though there is a trans- 
ference of bills from country to country in a general liquidation. 
It has been shown in a previous chapter how a general settlement 
can be arrived at in the case of cheques for all amounts through 
the medium of the Clearing House. Is international exchanges 
London occupies a position which is exactly analogous to that 
of the Clearing House in the case of bankers. 

It has been pointed out in the last paragraph that if the course 
of exchange was always unfavourable to a particular country, 
there could be but one result, namely, it would eventually be 
denuded of the whole of its gold. Of course such a state of tilings 
would be most disastrous. On the other hand, if the course of 
exchange was always favourable and the ( ountry became absolutely 
flooded with gold, the result would be most disadvantageous, since 
there could not be opportunities at hand which would allow of a 
profitable use being made of it. Since London is the centre of 
financial transactions in connection with the foreign exchanges, 
it is necessary to notice the action of the Bank of Englan^t^lff 
regard to this matter, tike Bank being, as is well known, the holder 
of the reserve gold of the country. When the reserve of gold has 
reached a high level, the rate of discount is lowered, 'md at once 
the inflow of gold is arrested. On the other hand/»when the reserve 
has stink to a low level, and there is a chance ofTts jeing reduced 
still lo^ier, the rate of discount is raised, and immediately the ad- 
vantage that is offered of a higher interest being paid upon invest- 
ments attracts gold from abroad and puts a stoppage to its being 
exported. These oscillations of the pendulum have the desired 
effect, and periodically, although the exact tiiTie n?ay be short, a 
normal condition is arrived at and the ^par of exchange is 
restored. 

Short eifid Long Exchanges. 

One other matter must be noticed in eojmeciion wiin me taojig 
of the /bourse of •Exchange which is quoted on a pfefious p5ge. 
Upon an examination of that table it will be seen that mention is 
made in som** nf two dififprpint ratps. namplv. short and lone 
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rates (generally three months), the difference in the latter being 
for interest allowed to the buyer. 

As between two near \:ountries the rate of exchange for bills 
on demand or at sight will be the same. If the sight rate in London 
on Paris is Fr. 25-20, that quoted in Paris on London will be the 
same. , Consequently, £100 will purchase a bill in London for 
2,529 and 2,520 francs will purchase a bill in Paris for £100. 

The long rate is the prioe of a bill payable a certain time (generally 
three months) after the (Jate of purchase, and in fixing the price, 
allowance is made for the fact that the recipient of the bill may wish 
to realise it by discounting. The principal consideration in the long 
rate, therefore, is interest in the country where a bill is payable. 
Secondly, the cost of the bill stamp will be another constituent of 
the long rate. Then we have the element of risk. This is very 
slight, but it nevertheless has to be taken into account. The 
interest in respect of the long exchange is based upon the bank rate 
ruling in the foreign* centre for commercial bills, and upon the 
market rate of discount in the case of bank bills. If thtt bank rate 
changes, the long rate will alter, rising and falling with each 
dtyation in the interest. 

^It should be noted that where a country quotes in its own currency, 
the long rate is lower than the sight rate ; ^nd where a quotation is 
made in the currency of another country, the long rate is higher than 
the sight rate. Therefore, in the Course of Exchange already given, » 
the sight rate L^do^j on Paris is 25' 20, and the long rate is 25'41i, 
the latter btJTng higher because we quote in French currency. 

With regard to the allowance for contingencies already referred 
* to, this is higher for inferior papes than for good bills. It is barely 
noticeable, however, in^ the long exchange upon any particular 
country ; and as the quotations in the Course of Exchange are for 
reliable bills, we need not tiere taket the question of contingencies 
intd account when <}ealing with long rates. Of cour^, should 
credii!t at any particular fentre be** considerably disturbed, the 
elelneijit of risk v'ill at once*be taken into careful consideration. 

Let us take some sii^Ie examples’ of the working of 4ight rates 
‘ind long i;ates. Givenrifie sight rate and the rate of interest in the 
country where the bill is payable, we can find the long rate. 

If sight rate London on Paris is 25*20 and the discount rate in 
^Paris is 3 per cent., a three months*, bill on Paris in London will be 
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issued at the rate of exchange of 25*39 (disregarding the foreign bill 
stamp)-* , 

Sight j^ate • . . . . 25*20 

3 months’ interest at 3 per cent, per annum * 19 

is-39 

0 

The above may be elucidated by the following remarks. *If a 
French bank in London issues a sight bfll on Paris it receives the 
amount in sterling at once, and as the Paris branch of that bank 
has to pay the bill at sight, fewer francs will be given per pound 
than if the Paris branch were not called upon to pay the bill for 
three months. The following example of remittance by sight and 
long exchange should be noted — 

A of London pa 3 rs £100 for a sight draft on 
Paris at the exchange of 25*20, therefore 
A obtains a draft for . . . . • . . Fr. 2,520 

B of London pays £100 for a three months’ 
draft on Paris at the exchange of 25*39 

and obtains a draft for . . Fr. 2,539 

B's correspondent at Paris discounts 
the draft, when the rate of interest 
is 3 % p.a. 

Interest at 3 months is . . . . 19 

Proceeds of draft 2,520 

Therelore, in the above simple example, the ultimate cash value 
of the draft at the sight rate and the long rate is the same. 

It may happen occasionally that something should be allowed 
for considerations of risk as has been stated previously. This 
point, however, has been omitted in our working, tor the sake of 
simplicity. Generally speaking, we may say«that the two metHbds 
of remitting by short and long exch^ge come to practically the 
same. Apy difference would-be only very slight* 

Let us now look at the matter frgm tha foreign point of 
view. 

If we take the same sight rate as in the toregomg instance ot 
London on Paris, and the rate of discount in London is 4 per cent., 
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a three months' bill will be issued in Paris on London at the rate of 
24*95- 

Sight Rate . . ^ 25*20 

Three months’ interest at 4 per cent, per annum^' 

(say) 25 


24*95 

It may at first sight appear perplexing, when we compare the 
above long rate with that of London on Paris. The difficulty 
disappears, however, when we state the matter in the following 
way— 

(а) London on Paris. If a pound sterling is paid immediately 
for francs payable three months hence, more francs will be 
obtained than if payment of francs were required at once. As we 
have already seen, therefore, the long rate London on Paris is 
25*39 {ie., 25*20 + 19 c.). 

(б) Paris on Lond!on. If francs are paid in Paris at once for a 
pound sterling, and the pound is not required to be repaid for 
three months, fewer francs will obviously be paid for each pound 

-^an if immediate payment were desired. Therefore, the three 
months’ rate Paris on London will be 24*95 (i.e., 25*20 -25 c.) 
as shown in the above example. 

Although, as has been stated, long rate bills arc those which 
lave genenilly a period of three months to nin, there are plenty 
)f bills dealt wPh which have a much shorter currency before 
naturity, perhaps tw'enty or thirty days. In such a case a rate 
s charged which is known as a “ tel quel " rate (generally aBbrevi- 
Lted into "t.q. " rate), and this is calculated upon the basis of 
he long rate so as to correspond with the term for which the bill 
s current. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN RATES OF EXCHANGE 

f 

We hav^ now to consider the influences that cause fluctuations 
in the sight exchange rate, and, as a result, in the exchange Uken as 
a whole ; since tlie long rate, as we know, is based upon the «ight 
rate. * 

The rate of exchange is the combined effect of a variety of influ- 
ences. Those influences arc too complex to allow of their being 
accurately gauged. The whole question hinges upon the supply and 
demand of bills, as we arc aware ; but it is necessary for us to 
consider the main circumstances that lead to the creation and«ale 
of bills, together with the reason of the necessity of purchasing bills 
for remittance purposes. 

We will take the case of the circumstances under which bills are 
drawn on London. The following schedule will show the various 
headings in a convenient form — 

Bills are Drawn on London in resfixt of— 

(1) Trade Influences, • 

namely : Exports of goods. 

(2) Stock Exchange In- Loans to foreign governments, 

fluences, namely ; etc. « 

Securities of various* kiads 
,, sold in IvOndon for foreign 

account — or purchased abroad 
for account of London. 

(3) Banking Influences, Bankers' investfnents in bills, 

namely : Documentary# Credits? , 

Travellers' Credits. 

Arbitrage and speculative ex- 
change transactions. ^ 

The above headings constitute the souicfgs of \he supply of bills^ 
on London, and we may summarise the demand by fh^ns of the 
headings on next page. 
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Bills are Required on London in respect of— 

(1) Trade Influences, Imports, Freights, Commissicns, 

namely : r and Brokerages. 

(2) Stock Exchange In- Securities purchased in London 

fluences, namely : for foreign account, or sold 

abroad for account of London. 

Interest on loans, and on foreign 
' securities held here. 

(3) Banking Influences, Bankers’ investments in bills, 

namely : Credits to cover drafts issued 

against documentary and 
blank credits. 

Arbitrage and speculative ex- 
change transactions. 

Let us, for purposes of comparison, combine each of the 
corresponding headings in the above schedules. 

(1) Trade Influence.— This is, of course, the chief influence we 
have to deal with. Exporters in foreign countries are continuously 
drawing on London against their exports to us of food and other 
commodities. Importers also are likewise remitting bills on 
London to pay for various manufactured goods that they import 
from us. Unusually heavy imports tena to bring the exchanges 
against a country, and abnormal exports tend to produce an oppo- 
site effect. • We know that bills on London find a ready market in 
all important fiohncia-l centres, but it should not be assumed that 
they will be remitted here direct by the country drawing them. 
They may easily get into circulation elsewhere, being bought up 
by any country which is indebteddo London, and which is desirous 
of liquidating its liability by means of negotiable instruments 
instead of any movement of money. Such a method has the 
beneficial effect of steadying the rater of exchange between London 
and th# country which buys the bills, whereas otherwise the 
exchange would have beer in our favour. 

feilk on Londvjn have a higher reputation than those on any 
other centre, and, are consequently more saleable. London has a 
»ate of exch^e with every country that has an established com- 
merce, and there is hardly any financial operation of importance 
where the rate of exchange on London does not form the basis of 
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the transaction. When America imports coffee from Brazil, the 
settlement^ effected mainly by drafts on London. When America 
ships goods to Russia, the settlement usually effected by a draft 
drawn upon the Russian customer in sterling, and marked “ Payable 
in London.” Merchants in the East drawing upon American cus- 
tomer^ generally effect payment in a like manner. When Europe 
imports wheat from Canada, the settlement is principally* effected 
by drafts on London. As regards countries that have noMirect 
exchange relations with America, when such countries import Ameri- 
can goods, New York draws mainly on London for account of the 
particular nation concerned, which covers us by remitting mainly 
cheques on London, or English bills. Bills of exchange representing 
transactions of a world-wide nature flow to London where they are 
set off one against another. In fact, London is often referred 4o as 
the world's clearing house. 

It is only a natural consequence, that the position of the Bank of 
England, of the English Money Market, and the tendencies of the 
rates of exchange on London, are attentively followed by practically 
every branch of international trade. The Weekly Return of the 
Bank of England is telegraphed to many countries, and is published 
there for the guidance oi those interested. The rate of exchang^on 
London is everywhere the principal and international rate. 

The influence of the balance of trade on the exchanges cannot 
be gauged. It is sometimes supposed that if the exports of a 
country exceed its imports, the difference must be settled by pay- 
mentrin gold. Normally the imports of GrcJtt Britaii^ are greatly 
in excess of the exports, as a glance at the Board of Trade Returns 
will shSw. This does not imply that we become less wealthy thereby, 
neither does it prove that our jfeyments and indebtedness to the 
foreigner are greater than his payments and indebtedness to us. 
The difference is so great that payment jn gold would be out of the 
question. Great Britain conducts the greater part of the world's, 
carrying trade, in respect of wl^ch many milliofls are earned annq^ly. 
She also is a creditor nation in regard \p huge sums that havcfbqen 
invested in foreign countries. and in our colonies* In comfection 
therewith, she is entitled to receive very |jifge sums for interest on 
such investments. Instead* of being paid in gold for the&ourcea oC' 
income* above indicated, goods are received. In other words, 
imports are received in excess of exports. Those countries that are 
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creditor or carrying countries on an appreciable scale may, and do, 
import more than they export ; but a nation which bi neither the 
one nor the other, cannot Ao so without increasing its indebtedness 
to other countries. Russia, for instance, must e?fport goods to 
cover her iifiports, and, in addition, export further goods in payment 
of the interest on her large loans. When there is not a su^ciency 
of products to cpver both requirements, recourse is had to further 
loan^. 

I. 

The index to the rate of exchange between two countries is rather 
measured by the amount due for immediate payment, than by the 
balance of trade. Indeed, the balance of trade may be said to be an 
unknown quantity, since we cannot place any real reliance upon 
Board of Trade Returns. Imports and exports are often declared 
in k manner that is far from being exact. 

There are imports and exports that are not included in Board 
of Trade Returns, namely, large quantities of foreign bonds, the 
value and volume o( which cannot possibly be estimated. It is 
known, however, that they have been considerably on ^he increase 
for several years past, and by reason of their constant changes and 
magnitude, it is practically impossible to amve at a correct estimate 
of the international indebtedness of any two countries. If we send a 
number of German bonds to Paris we redqce our liability to France, 
and lessen Germany's liability to us, concurrently increasing her 
debt to Fr^ce. These operations are known as “ invisible exports 
and imports.” ,This term also includes services rendered by one 
nation to .'mother, which ultimately have to be paid for \ con- 
sequently they exercise the same influence on the exchanges of the 
country rendering the service, as an export of goods by that country 
would. For example, the amount in freights earned by our mer- 
cantile marine (estimated to be about one hundred million sterling 
annually), is a,yeiy large item which does not appear in the Board of 
Trade Returns. 

The state of the market as to exchn.nges is affected by the varying 
sca£>ns of the year, and certain particular causes may lead to a 
rapid*' fluctuation in quotations. The New York Exqhange is a 
good illustration; The, most prominent factor in connection with 
it is the" shipment of cotton and wheat to this country, and the 
effect is to cause the exchanges to be against us during the last 
four months of the year. 
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Included under the heading of ** Trade influences" are com- 
missions ahd brokerages amounting to a considerable sum annually, 
charged to foreign clients by the large nflmber of foreign loan agents, 
stockbrokers, produce brokers, agents, etc. 

(2) Stock Exchange Influences . — Stock Exchange operations often 
affect Fates — particularly those of New York and Paris. ^ 

There is an account running between the chief financial, cities, 
in respect of various international securities that are freely dealt 
with on the chief European " Bourses " {i.e., Stock Exchanges) 
The account as between London and New York is of very larg( 
dimensions. If transactions of any dimension take place betweer 
these two cities, the cheques and demand drafts drawn in payment 
have the effect of influencing the exchanges either favourabjy oi 
adversely. 

When a foreign loan has to be floated, London is the financial 
centre to which all eyes are turned. In fact, Lombard Street has 
sometimes been termed the world’s loan offiee. If the loan is suc- 
cessfully floated, the money borrowed in London by another countrj 
has to be remitted in some form or other, Bills are drawn on 
the loan agents, and the result is a fall in the rate of exchange. 
Goods are frequently purchased in England with the money 
obtained by the loan and then exported to the borrowing country, 
and this tends to affect the exchanges as a trade influence. Th« 
payment of heavy war indemnities also exercises an enormous 
influence. In 1871 when France had to remit to Ciermany the wai 
indenmity of two hundred millions sterling, its effect w5s felt in all 
parts the world for a very long period. 

In addition to foreign Governnjent loans, many foreign railways, 
harbour boards, municipalities, and other undertakings, obtain funds 
in London. All operations of this description tend to turn the 
exchanges against us. Conversely, tht millions that have to be 
remitted to London for interest on the huge syms we have invested 
abroad is an exchange factof that is ynsiderably jin our faj^ur, 
and it becomes apparent in January aifd July when the half;yeaAy 
interest coupons are due for payment. 

(3) Banking Influences. infltlances, again,* are not 
without, considerable effect. There is generally a profit to be 
made out of the various bill transactions, and foreign bankers are 
not at all slow to take full adyantage of the same. Indeed,, it n 
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quite a common practice for financial houses abroad to invest their 
funds in bills drawn on London, and to regard them as Ifqufd assets, 
seeing that it is always polsible to convert them intq cash at short 
notice. Jh^y are looked upon as a convenient kind of investment, 
because they yield a certain amount of interest between the date 
of issu^and maturity. In fact, bill transactions are always based 
upoi\the price of«such documents on demand, less the three months' 
interest. The rate of interest is fixed by that which rules where 
the bill is payable, so that bills are bought with the view of obtain- 
ing the higher rate of interest in the foreign country. As a rule, 
the difference of the rate between two countries is divided between 
the buyer and the seller. 

^ith regard to travellers' credits, it is sometimes supposed that 
this is an item of very little consequence. On the contrary, during 
the tourist season, the effect is one of some importance ; for at that 
time, large numbers of persons travel to the Continent, taking with 
them Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, which are, in effect, 
bills upon London. Just as bankers are always willing to invest 
in English bills, so are they always ready to take up circular notes, 
as a considerable profit can be made out of them. The person 
wlio cashes a circular note generally gets a fixed price for the same 
— the banker watches the market so as to obtain a favourable 
moment for settlement. During the tourist season, remittances 
from Italy* Switzerland, the South of France, and places of a like 
nature are mainly composed of drafts on London against Letters 
of Credit, ^d this fact tends to affect the Money Market generally 
and to turn the rates of exchange against this country,., 

The item of “ Credits " appe^s in the table of the demand for 
bills, as the money withdrawn from this country in respect thereof 
has practically all to be paid back. 

Another influence is arbitrage dealings. This name is applied 
on* the English Stof.k Exchange and the French Bourse to the 
caltiplation of the relativp simultarteous vafues of any particular 
sfock on the market, in tfirms of the quotations on one or more 
other markets, and to the business founded on such odlculations. 
In the strict sense arbiilrage may be defined as a traffic consisting 
ot the purcSiase or sale on one Stock Exchange^ and simqltaneous, 
or nearly simultaneous, re-sale or re-purchase on another Stock 
Exchanger of the same amount in the same stocks or shares. 
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Government stocks, British Consols excepted, are the chief subjects 
of arbitfagft, but there are other branches, dealing with bullion, 
coin, and bills. The last of these faMs within the province of 
bankers. In practice the operations are of an extremely^ intricate 
character, and require the most careful watching of the market, 
as the slightest variations may be of the utmost moment. 

It is when remittances have to be sent abroad ^hat the question 
of arbitrage becomes so important, wlysn, in fact, there is the 
anxiety to adopt the cheapest possible method of settling differ- 
ences. Thus, a London house has to remit to Paris. Bills on 
Paris may be bought, but it is often cheaper to conduct the business 
in another way, by buying bills upon another country, for examples 
Belgium or Switzerland, and then utilising them for the purposes 
of liquidation. Paris often acts as the arbitrator to the exchanges 
between London and several of the Latin countries. Similarly, 
Berlin acts in the same capacity as between Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. This roundabout method of setting international debts, 
that is, by, purchasing bills which are not drawn upon the creditor 
country, is sometimes known as circuitous arbitration." 

The following are examples of the method of working these 
circuitous arbitrations. ^ 

1 . A merchant in Lcmdon owes a sum of money in Paris. Which 
method of payment will be most advantageous to him, a direct 
exchange, or a circuitous remittance from London to Venice, from 
Venice to Hamburg, and from Hamburg tc^PaJs, the exchanges 
being as follows : £1 =» 24*6 francs ; 19 francs ~ iD Hamburg 
marlw; 1 mark = 4 lire of Venice ; and SSJ lire - £1 ? 

• 

At first sight this may appear a somewhat formidable question, 
but the difficulty should disappear if we apply the chain rule— with 
which we are already acquainted. 

We may, therefore, state— 

? Francs = /I. 

£i = 55i lire. 

4 lire 1 mark. 

10 marks =s* 19 francs. 

221 X 19. , 

« Fr. 26*24. 

4 X 4 X 10 

Therefore, as the ciremtous exchange is £1 « Fr. 26* J4 as 
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and the direct exchange we are told is £1 = Fr. 24*6, the circuitous 
route is the more advantageous method of remitting, Since £1 
secures Fr. 26' 24 payable in Paris, but the direct exchange only 

secures Fr. 24’6. 

• • 

2. If I buy three months' Bills upon Hamburg at 20*50, selling 
them ^ain in Amsterdam at 58*75, and have the proceeds trans- 
mitted to Paris 4t 206, the proceeds to be invested in the purchase 
of three months’ Bills upon Madrid at 500 francs for $120, which 
Bills are transmitted to me in London and sold at 40d. per dollar, 
what profit or loss per cent, would this circuitous exchange produce 
irrespective of charges ? ^ 


This example is a little more advanced than the previous one, but 
no difficulty should be experienced when we apply chain rule as 
before. 


? = /lOO. 

0 . = 20-50 M. (3 months). • 

M. 100 „ = 58-75 Florins. 

Florins 100 = 206 Francs. 

Francs 500 = 120 $ (3 months). ^ 

$1 = 40d. 

Pence 240 = 

20-50 X 58-75 x 206 X 120 x 40 

= = ^99 4s. 

100 X 500 X 240, 


9d. 


Therefore, there is a loss of 15/3 per cent, on the transaction. 

Brokerage, commission, and stamp duty have not been introduced 
into the above two enamples, for the sake of simplicity. 

Other Foreign Exchange Influences . — Up to the present we have 
dealt only with those influences that affect the rates of excftlinge as 
regards the supply of, and the demand for, bills. Rates of exchange 
are, however, affected by influences arising through no variations 
in the volume of supply and demand. It need hardly be stated that 
one of the most Wious of these influences is the state of the currency 
of a* country. The Mint Par of Exchange is /calculated upon the 
supi^tion that the stately of the currency is normal. If any 
changes take plate, or if events happen which alter the condition 
of the currency, the exchange is quickly ^ected. It is well known 
’ *inow the qu^encies of d* lew of the countries of Europe have been 
depreciated, and also those of several South ' Americaif States. 

Tate’s Modem Cambist, 24th Edition. 
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Between 1797-1819 Bank of England notes were depreciate 
and th& bEd the effect of turning the rates of exchange again 
this country. At one time Russia wae, and at the present tin 
many of the South American countries are, suffering from the ove 
issue of paper money, which means a lessening of its Value. T1 
issue Of the retention in use of coins which are either debased < 
too much worn has just the same kind of effect. ^In such Countri< 
gold does not circulate freely, and if it js asked for it can ofily I 
obtained by paying a premium in paper money. In other word 
a less amount of gold is equal to a greater amount of paper mone; 
and from the difference between the two the percentage of tl 
gold premium may be obtained. 

The preceding remarks have been made on the assumption thj 
the world is at peace. A condition of war changes everytftini 
and the foreign exchanges have been subjected to great fluctui 
tions since the outbreak of war in 1914. The nature and exter 
of these fluctuations cannot be properl)^ dealt with until tl 
world onqe more reverts to normal conditions. 
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CHAPTER XV 

# 

THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY 

Origin of Money. 

It is impossible to frame a definition of ''money*' which shall 
apply to all circumstances. Sometimes the term is used in a 
narrow sense to denote coins, at another time to denote " Air- 
rency ” in its widest sense, i.e., coins, notes, cheques, bills, and any 
credit instruments which may perform the functions of money. 

In its original sense the term " money *’ may be widely applied 
to any sujpstance, whatever its form, which by custom or legal 
enactment becomes the " medium of exchange " in any community. 

From the dawn of rational intelligence, man has found it necessary 
to supply his wants either by force of arms or by peaceful negotia- 
tion. Among primitive races, the exchange of commodities 
took the form of direct barter, i.e,, men gave commodities which 
they did not want, in exchange for those which they required, with- 
out the aid of money. Even in the simplest communities this was 
a cumbersome and inexact method of trading. * Fw>m earliest times, 
therefor^, men felt the need of some substance or commodity in 
general esteem which would serve — 

(1) As a medium of exchange. * 

(2) As a measure of value, and obviate the innumerable calcula- 
tions necessary in measuring the value qf each commodity in terms 
of every other. 

It is a common errbr to idei^tify money with the gold, silver, ^nd 
other metals in general use to-day as ixiinage, whicii are onlf the 
survival qf the fittest. Many commodities have been employed at 
different times to perform, more or less, totisfa(ttorily, these two^ 
functions of money, e.g., oxbn, skins, sheep, shells, cloth-Athese«are 
but a few examples of primitive money, possessing in but small 

degree most of the essential qualities of an ideal currency. 

• 0 
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(3) As a standard of value for deferred payments. As commerce 
grows and becomes more complex traders find it necessary to 
borrow and lend. Here again, it is desirable that the commodity 
borrowed or lent should be comparatively steady in value. It is 
obvious lhai; if a person requires a loan for five years, it is important 
that the commodity borrowed should be worth substantially the 
same at the end of the period as it was at the beginning. Money 
possesses this quality of stability of value to a high degree, hence if a 
man requires capital, for instance, to purchase com, he does not 
borrow the actual corn, but the money required to purchase it. 
It is therefore customary to measure debts in terms of money, 
which has come to fulfil a third function, viz., a standard of value 
for deferred payments. Upon this foundation the whole of the 
credit system of modern times has been bi\ilt. 

Qualities of Ideal Money. 

These have been summarised by Prof. Jevons as follows* — 

1. Utility and value. , 

2. Portability. 

3. Indestructibility. 

4. Homogeneity. 

5. Divisibility. 

6. Stability of Value. 

7. Cognisability. 

The relative importance of these qualities depends on the 
particular function ot money which is being considered. 

Utility and Value. 

In the first instance money was a substance which possessed a 
use apart from its function as currency. This quality of money is 
known as utility, a^id formed the basis of its value in relation to 
other commodities, and of its function as a medium of exchange, 
being readily accepted in exchange fox valuable goods. 

In'the modehi sense the utility of money is this essential quality 
of being accepted without question wherever it circulates iufexchange 
for commodities. ^ 

It is nedessary to distinguish between ‘the of money (which 
cannot be accurately measured) and its vali4e, which can only be 

* Money, cap. 5. 
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exj^essed in terms of other commodities, and is dealt with in another 
chapter. 

Other Qualities. 

As a medium of exchange it is obvious that portahilu^ ih money 
is impoitant, and this involves large value in small bulk. For 
instance, we could not carry on our everyday transactions with 
Chinese " cash " without the aid of a wheelbarrow. On the dther 
hand, the substance must not be too valuable. 

The medium of exchange must not be easily destructible or 
subject to deterioration such as corn. 

The substance of which it is composed must be homogeneous, 
i.e„ of a uniform standard of quality throughout. 

It must be capable 0/ division without loss of value so that the t^tal 
value of the parts is equal to that of the whole. A diamond cannot 
be divided in this way, and many unequal bargains must have 
resulted from the use of cattle as money. 

Comparative Stability of Value has already been mentioned. As 
a standard of value for deferred payments, it is essential that money 
should possess this quality in a high degree, as every change in the 
value of money (expressed in terms of commodities) is an injurj^to 
the community and acts^as a restriction on trade. 

Lastly, money must possess cognisability, so that it can be readily 
distinguished from other substances. 

G0I4 and Silver as Money. 

No single substance has ever been discovered which fulfils all 
these functions and at the same time possesses the qualities of ideal 
money. In practice most civilisAi nations have adopted gold and 
silver as their principal coinage, with baser metals, such as bronze 
or nickel, to serve as small change. 

A coin is simply a piece df metalhc money 01 aennite shape,, 
whose wfight and fineness are<;ertified by the Integrity of the d^ign 
impressed on its surface. 

' It mus^be admitted that even gold and silver rail very lar snort 
of an ideal cunency. They certainly ppesess utility and value, ^ 
homogeneity anc^ divisibility fti marked degree. •AS regards 
indestructibility and cognisability gold possesses these qualities in 
a large measure, but silvjtf to a much less extent, as may be gauged 
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from the number of worn coins in circulation in England, and from 
the counterfeiting of florins, and other coins, many of whidh would 
deceive an expert 

All the metals are, along with other commodities, subject to the 
laws of ^pfJy and demand, and, therefore, fluctuate considerably 
in value. Gold and silver have, however, always been cfmpara- 
tively searce, and also coveted for their beauty and suitability for 
use ds ornaments and other works of art, and also for hoarding. 
Their value has thus remained comparatively steady over short 
periods, but over long periods great changes have taken place in 
the values of both metals, especially in that of silver. On the 
whole their value has greatly depreciated from a variety of causes 
— economies brought about by systems of credit, discoveries of 
frea*! sources of supply, and in the case of silver, a falling off in 
the demand, due to demonetisation, i.e., its discontinuance as stan- 
dard money, by many of the great nations. The stocks of the metals 
in existence in various Jorms are, however, large enough to prevent 
any very violent fluctuations. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE VALUE OF MONEY 

Quantity Theory of Money. 

The expression " value of money " is ouen used to denote several 
distinct ideas. 

Money acts as the measure, or common denominator, of value of 
all other commodities. The value of money, i.e,, in the sense of 
what it will exchange for, cannot be expressed in terms of itself, 
but, under normal circumstances, only in terms of commodities in 
general, i.e., the value of money is simply its purcJiasing power. 

Like that of every other commodity, the value of money depends 
upon the laws of supply and demand. Other things being equal, 
an increase in the supply of money will tend to lower its value, i.e.^ 
general prices will rise, while an increase in the demand will have 
the reverse effect. ^ 

This simple statem^t is modified under complex modern 
conditions by two factors, viz. — 

(a) Economies in the use of metallic currency. 

(b) Rapidity of circulation. 

Economies in the Use of Money. 

Although a metallic coinage forms the essential basis of all well- * 
regulated currencies, upon this foundation.has been built up a huge 
superstructure of credit, which is transferred or circulated by 
means of paper money in various forms — notes, cheques, bills, etc., 
which are called “ instrumegts of credit,” «nd are ” promises to 
pay ” in metallic currency. The am^nt of credit does notTb^ 
a fixed proportion to the gold or silver basis, b«t depend^ on the 
state of trade, prices, public confidence, tie financial and political 
situation and so on. This mass of credit instruments- is usually* 
regarded as so much addition to the currency, and therefore aSects 
the genial level of prices in the same way. 

• ‘ “48 
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Rapidity of Circulation. < 

The rapidity of circulation of money also affects its Value. If we 
increase the number of ei^changes which each coin effects, this will 
tend to produce the same effect as an increase in the supply. 

The quantity theory may, therefore, be -stated briefly in its 
final form— 

Othift conditiqns remaining the same, the value of money varies 
inversely as the quantity in circulation, multiplied by its rapidity of 
circulation. 

It is necessary to add that in practice, the influence of money oh 
prices is by no means as direct as the above law might lead one to 
infer. There are so many modifying influences, and even so high 
an authority as Sir Robert Giffen considered that it is the rapge of 
prices which helps to determine the quantity of money in use, and 
not vice versd. 

Variations in the Monetary Standard. 

to "... 

As already mentioned, the monetary standard varies in purchasing 
power over long periods of time. 

These fluctuations are usually measured by means of “ index- 
numbers," which are constructed by various methods, and represent, 
in popular language, the average prices of staple commodities for a 
certain year or term of years as being 100. Any rise or fall in general 
prices is estimated accordingly. 

For instance, between 1850 and 1870 the index numbers’ com- 
piled by Dr. Saaerbeck show a considerable rise, and as money 
wages also rose, it is estimated that a fall of at least 20 per cent, 
in the monetary standard took place during that period. This 
fall in the value of money is generally admitted to be due to the 
effect of the gold discoveries, and is dealt with in a subsequent 
chapter. ‘ 

Metallic Value, c 

The term '* value of m6ney " is sometimes used to denote the 
value^of the metul contained in a coin. This metallic is often 
erroneously termed its intrinsic value, and is expressed in terms of 
the standard money of the countiy. In this sense the value of an 
English shilling is that of the weight of silver which it contains, 
calculated at the market price of the day = about 4Jd^(1912) 
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Nominal Value. 

Coins possess a nominal value, i.e., the legal ratio at which a 
coin passes ciyjent. (See ** Token Coins»") 

Price of Money. 

Lastly the term “value of money" is often loosely used to denote 
the percentage which it will command in a given market.# If, for 
instance, the rate at which the London banks wijf lend to tht* bill- 
brokers has gone up, it is said that “the value of call-money has 
increased," or that “ call-money is dearer." In this sense the 
expression “ price of money " would be more correct, and is measured 
in terms of the interest which it will produce. 

Mint Price of Gold. ^ 

Care must be taken not to confuse the value of gold with its mint 
price. As we have seen the value of standard money is expressed in 
terms of commodities and general purchasing-power. The mint 
price is simply the number of coins which can be produced from a 
given weight of bullion. In England the mint price of gold (liths. 
fine) is 17s. lOJd., or, more correctly, 3*89375 sovereigns. 

Monetary Standard and Unit of Value. ^ 

The standard of value* must (according to Prof. Jevons) consist 
of “a fixed quantity of some concrete substance, defined by 
reference to the units of weight or space." ^ ' 

Thjs unit of value is not necessarily made*int{) an actual coin, 
for which purpose it may be too great or too small, but if it is not 
mintedl*the actual coins must be fractions or multiples of the unit. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxon unit of vidue was a pound weight of silver, 
which was obviously much too heavy to he coined. 

In France at the present time, the monetary unit is the franc^ 
but the silver franc is not standard money, i,e,, it !s only a token^ 
coin, and the smallest gold cejn is the five-frifric piece. * 

The unit of value need not be th^®“ money of account,"-* t./., 
used in b^k-keeping, although in nearly all couiftries, as a«thatter 
of convenience, one unit now performs both functions. 

In England during the eighteenth centuly the stand^rdrgold ^oin 
was the*guinea, wtile the “ money of account " was the pound. If 

^ Monsy, cap. 8. 
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an article was priced by a nearer at ten guineas and bought on 
credit/* the transaction would be entered in the bqpl» as “ ten 
pounds ten shillings/' 

Where there is only one standard metal, the curreftcy is said to be 
** monometallic." 

If there are coins of two standard metals, circulating ^ a fixed 
ratio side by side,, the system is said to be '* bimetallic." 



CHAPTER XYII 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF LEGAL TENDER 

DefinKion. 

In its monetary sense, legal tender is the particular kind of money 
which a creditor is legiilly bound to accept in satisfaction of a debt. 

As regards metallic money. Prof. Jevons enumerates five 
distinct methods of legal tender^— 

(1) Currency by weight. 

(2) Unrestricted currency by tale. 

(3) Single legal tender system. 

(4) Multiple legal tender system. 

(5) Composite legal tender system. 

Currency by Weight. 

This waft the primitive method of paying and receiving money. 

It existed among the ancient Romans and the Hebrews; and at the 
present day in China gold and silver currency still pass by weight. 
This system is necessarily employed where a portion of the currency 
has become worn or otherwise depreciated in weight. 

Unrestricted Currency by Tale. . 

Under this system coins of various metals aje allowed to circulate 
unrestricted, according to their relative values. It Exists to a 
limitedextent in countries where foreign coins, such as the Spanish 
and Mexican dollars, form the chief currency. 

Single Legal Tender. ^ 

This system has obtained wj^ere moneV of only on# metal is coined 
The inconvenience of settling all transactions, large and sm^, in 
coins of one metal, is apparetit. In England before and afte# the 
Norman Conquest, although “legal tender*’ in fits moderp- sense 
was unkifcwn, silver was the sole legal curr^cy. ^ In most countries 
with a single legal tender, the coinage has been suppleinented by the* « 
importation of fofeign coins to remedy the inconvenience. 

‘ Monsy, «ip. 9. 

*7-<i53a) * • 
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Multiple Legal Tender. 

Under this system the standard money consists of iv/t (or more) 
metab, which circulate at II ratio to one another whjph is fixed by 
law. If^both coins are unlimited legal tender, this ratio must 
approximate to the relative market value of the two metals, other- 
wise the operation of Greshamb Law will tend to drive th# under- 
valued Aetal frojn circulation. This happened in England in the 
eighteenth century, when ^ilver was exported, and again in France 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century when gold was driven 
from circulation. 

The multiple legal tender may abo consist of a metallic and a 
paper currency. If the latter is inconvertible and depreciated, it 
will drive the metals from circulation. We may find examples of 
this in many of the South American republics. The subject is 
dealt with more fully in another chapter. 

Composite Legal JTender. 

Owing to the inconveniences attaching to other systems, most 
nations have been forced to adopt the composite legal tender sys- 
tem, whereby the standard money consbts of coins of one metal 
(usIhUy gold), which is legal tender to an unlimited amount, while 
coins of other metals, such as silver, bronze or nickel, are reduced to 
the level of token coins, whose ratio to the standard money is fixed ♦ 
by law. Iq order to prevent melting down or exportation for profit, 
the metallic valug of the subsidiary coinage is always less than the 
legal (or neminal) value, and the coins are legal tender only to a 
limited amount. 

Paper jnoney may, so long as it is convertible, also be made legal 
tender under this system. 

In England we have a composite legal tender system of metallic 
currency, side, by side with the convertible notes of the Bank of 
England, which are also legal tender except at the Bank of England 
or its branches, and the Cvurency Notes issued by the Treasury, 
which are legal tender to any amount, and are payable in gold 
on demand at the Bank of England. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

GRESHAM'S LAW 

Prelixninary Remarks. 

One of the most important duties and j)rerogatives of a ci^^llised 
State is that of maintaining a proper system of currency. It is 
generally conceded nowadays that this duty, for various reasons, 
cannot properly or safely be delegated to private bodies or persons. 
Failures to carry out this primary function have been due chiefly 
to two causes — 

(1) “ In every country of the world, I believe, the avarice llnd 
injustice of princes and sovereign states, abusing the confidence of 
their subjects, have by degrees diminished the real quantity of metal 
which had been originally contained in their coins." ^ 

(2) Ignorance of the principles of currency has been the second 
cause of failure, which has often been brought about through the 
operation of Gresham's Law, which was first enunciated by Sir 
Thos. Gresham in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and may, iii* its 
simplest form be stated as follows, viz., that had money drives out 
good money, hut that good money can never drive out had money. 

Where the Standard Currency is of One Metal. 

He^e we have the simplest case, and the Latv r»ay be pore speci- 
fically expressed as follows : // there is a standard currency of 
only odie metal, the coins of which vary in weight or quality (hut cir- 
culate at the same nominal value) the worse coins will tend to drive 
the better from circulation, but the better canjiever drive out the worse. 

Bullion dealers, goldsmiths, and otl;er money experts secure a 
profit by melting down or exporting the new heavy-weight coinsj# 
and pas^the worn or'' sweated " coins (i.e., tflose reduced in weight 
by illegal methods) back into circulatiqit. This operation is krfbwn 
as " picking " or " garbling " the coinage. The state of the English 
gold currency prior to the passing of theJ®oinagfc Acts of 188d-01 ^ 
affords a very striking exi^pl^ of the fdrmer opevatidns. Jhe 
loss on fight coins formerly fell on the innocent holder, who would 

> Adam Smith’s Wealth of Naliont, Bk. I, cap. 

\ *24d 
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naturally do his utmost to pass tHem on and retain the heavy ones. 
The only remedy for this state of things is for the Mint ft) maintain 
all standard coins as far as possible at standard weigl^ and fineness 
by withdr^^\^ng all the light coins at the national expense. 

Where there is a Standard Currency of Two Metals. 

Th^ same principles apply where there are standard coins of 
two metals, circulating together at a fixed ratio, which is based on 
their relative market value. As the latter is constantly fluctuating, 
the fixed ratio will sooner or later exhibit a marked discrepancy as 
compared with the market ratio, and the metal which is overvalued 
will tend to drive the other from circulation, unless a fresh legal 
ratio is adopted. 

T^e most extreme instance of this occurred in Japan, in the middle 
of last century, when the treaty of 1858 was opening up the country 
to European traders. Gold and silver coins were circulating at a 
ratio of about 1 : 3 J, while the ratio of the metals in Europe was about 
1 : 15J. The Europeans made large profits by buyiag up and 
exporting gold coin, which gradually disappeared from circulation. 

A similar experience has befallen the United Kingdom at various 
perSds. For example, prior to the reign of James I, silver was 
overvalued as compared with gold, and consequently the greater 
part of the gold coin, being undervalued, had disappeared from * 
circulation. • Early in the reign of James I, a readjustment in the 
legal ratio took {ila^e, but in spite of this, as silver was still 
overvaluedf the exportation of gold coin continued. • 

We may thus formulate the first extension of Greshaip's Law 
as follows : Where standard coin^ of two metals circulate together 
at a fixed ratio, the metal which is overvalued will tend to drive the 
other from circulation, 

c , 

cWhere there is a Paper Currency. 

G^^ham’s Law applies wjth equal fierce where a standard metallic 
cifrrency circulatps side by side with paper. If the paper currency 
is convertible into coin at the will pf the holder, and is Cubject to 
proper regulation,'^ any fedundance will adjust itself. Where, how- 
ev^, through financial stress, or otlier causes, pa 3 mient is su^nded, 
or where the paper is inconvertible in its origin, there is a great 
danger of qver-issue. In this case the paper becomes redundant. 
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and cannot be withdrawn, and the “ paper price ” of gold rises 
above fiie^mint price, f.^., there is a " premium on gold." Gold, 
being undenalued as compared with paper, disappears from 
circulation. 

# • 

At the present day the principal currency of many of the South 
Ameri(?an States consists of inconvertible paper money issued in 
excess, which has driven gold from circulation. Moreover, the 
prices of commodities (including golcj) being measured in the 
depreciated paper, have risen in proportion to the over-issue of 
paper. 

We have then this final extension of Gresham's Law : Where an 
inconvertible paper circulates side by side with a standard metallic 
currency, and the former is issued in excess, the paper will tend to 
drive the metal from circulation. 

The regulation of paper money and suspension of specie payments 
are dealt with in subsequent chapters. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ENGLISH COINAGE 

Stamdard and Token Goins. 

Coins are of two kinds, vft., standard and token money. 

The value of a standard coin is that of the metal contained in it. 
So long as standard coins remain at their full weight, they may 
be treated as so much bullion without appreciable loss. The design 
of such coins is merely a certificate of their weight and fineness. 

©n the other hand, the value of token coins as metal is less than the 
value attached to them by law or custom, and they bear a fixed ratio 
of exchange to standard money. 

Legal Tender. • 

The present English metallic currency has been in«force since 
1816, when the minting of standard silver was abolished. 

'jjfiis system, which is one of composite legal tender, has already 
been briefly alluded to. 

The Coinage Act of 1870 (33 Vic. cap. 10) enacts that throughout 
the United Kingdom 

, (a) Gold coins are legal tender to any amount. 

(b) Silver ccjins « „ „ „ up to 40s. 

(c) Bfbnze coins „ „ „ up to Is. 

All of these may be issued only by the London Mint. 

By subsequent Royal Proclamation, however, the gold coins 
issued at the Mints o( Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth (Western 
Australia) were declared legal tender. 

^ In England,^in addition fo the coiqage. Bank of England notes are' 
legal tender for sums* above £5 except at the pank or its branches. ^ 
In Scotland no notes are li'^gal tend^, and in Ireland only Bank of 
Ireland notes iiv payment of revenue. 

Tbe Mint. 

If 

^th the exception of the Australian gold coins,*already mentioned, 
the whole of the coinage of the Kingdom, together with that 

note at end of chapter 
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of some of the Colonies and depeAdencies, issues from the Mint on 
Tower hilf, London. 

In Anglo-Svcon times, mints were esta1)lished all over the country, 
under the control of responsible officials, and as coiningAv^ a Royal 
prerogative, it was a common practice down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury to* set up a temporary mint wherever the sovereign hagpened to 
reside. It was not until after the great recoinage of silver %t the 
end of that century that coinage in England and Ireland was 
concentrated at the Mint inside the Tower of London. The Dublin 
Mint was closed in 1696, but the Edinburgh Mint remained until 
1815. In 1811 the Mint was transferred from the Tower to Tower 
Hill, and in 1850 the Government assumed complete control of its 
operations. 

The Coinage Acts. 

The standard of fineness of gold coins has remained unchanged at 
22 carat 22 parts of fine gold and 2 parte of alloy) since 1600. 

The CoiAage Act of 1816 (56 Geo. Ill, cap. 68) enacted that 20 lbs, 
(troy) of gold of the above standard should be coined into 9341 
sovereigns, which is equal to a mint price of £3 17s. lOJd. pej^oz., 
and that every pound (troy) of standard silver (JJths fine) should be 
coined into sixty-six shillings, which is equal to a nominal value of 
5s. 6d. per oz. 

These provisions are re-enacted in the Coinage Ait of 1870, 
whiclj, with the Acts of 1889 and 1891, contnirijmost of the vital 
provisions under which the metallic currency is regulate. 

Gold Coin. 

In theory, any person is entitled, subject to certain restrictions, 
to take gold of standard fineness to the ipint, and have it coined free 
of charge at the rate of £3 17s.* lOid. per oz. In practice, however,* 
all gold 1)ullion intended for^he Mint, is bought by the Banjc of 
England, in accordance with the Bank* Charter Act of 1844 4) 

at the ra^ of £3 17s. 9d. per oz., and the Mint*deals exclusive v 
with the Bank. 

The unit of valua is the scnrerei^, containing, at starAlard weigh., 
123*27447 gr^ns of gold, Hths fine. The standard weight of the 
half-sovereign is 61*63723 crrains. These are the onlv c'old coins in 
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general circulation, although £5*and £2 pieces are minted on special 
occasions, and are legal tender. * 

As absolute accuracy in*minting is impossible, a remedy allowance 
of 2 part^ iii 1,000 of fineness is permitted, and in weight of Aths 
of a grain in the case of the sovereign' and Aths for the 
half-sovereign. * 

coins are liable to abrasion in circulation, it is enacted that 
sovereigns and half-soveieigns are legal tender so long as their 
weight does not fall below 122^ and 61 J grains respectively. 

Formerly the loss on light gold had to be borne by the last holder, 
and as the banks naturally avoided paying in light coins to the 
Bank of England as much as possible, the operation of Gresham's 
was fast reducing the gold currency to the level of a token 
coinage. Much injustice resulted from the failure of the Govern- 
ment to provide a proper currency at the national expense, and the 
loss often fell on those least able to bear it. 

After considerable ^igitation, the Government, by passing the 
Coinage Acts of 1889 and 1891 provided for the calling-in of all 
Pre-Victorian gold coins, and the acceptance, through the channel 
of the Bank of England, of all light gold coins with a deficiency of 
nof more than 3 grains, at their full face value. Under the operation 
of those Acts, the light gold was rapidly replaced by full weight 
coins, and the coinage has since been maintained in a satisfactory 
condition, -as may be judged from the following figures — 
tn 1888 abouM6,per cent, of the sovereigns and 71 per cent, of 
the “ half es " in circulation were light. ' 

In 1910, out of £45,250,000 worth of coins weighed at ^e Bank, 
only £2,700,000 was withdrawn, as light, and the loss by deficiency 
in weight was £28,969, the smallest amount since 1904, the total of 
gold coin in the United- Kingdom at the end of 1910 being estimated 
at £113,000,000.1' 

silver Goins. 

' When the gol/i standard' was adopted in 1816, silver was reduced 
to the level of a token currency, which is not intended for large 
payments, and as the nominal value of the coins as money is 5s. 6<L 
pel' ounce, ' which is far above the market value ^of silver, the incon- 
veniences which arose during the eighteenth centiuy owing to the 
Import, of Deputy-Master of the M^nt, 191Q. 
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operation of Gresham’s Law, andithe disappearance of full-weight 
silver coinf, are now rendered impossible. 

Of the silver coins provided for in the Coinage Act, only the crown, 
half-crown, florin, shilling, sixpence, and threepenny piece are now 
minted. The double florin, although still in circufttibn, is no 
longer •coined, while the fourpenny, twopenny and penny silver 
pieces are only issued as Maundy Money. 

The shilling consists of 87*27272 grains of standard silver ^i6ths 
fine) and the weights of the other* silver coins are exactly 
proportionate. 

There is no minimum legal weight for silver coins, which often 
circulate so long as the stamp is recognisable. Worn and defaced 
coins are withdrawn in limited quantitic^s through the agency of the 
Bank of England, co-operating with the other banks. Silver aoins 
bearing date prior to 1817 are not now legal tender. 

No one has a right, of course, to demand at the Mint silver coins 
in exchange for bullion, new silver coins being issued as required 
through yie Bank, 

The average market price of silver for 1910 was 24} J pence per oz., 
and thus the profit on tlie silver coinage, known as seigniorage, is 
considerable. In 1910 it amounted to £1,503,939, and the i;^te of 
profit to 165*49 per cent. ^ 

Bronze Goins. 

These consist of a mixture of copper, tin, and zinc, and are also 
a tc4cen currency, only intended for small cfiai^e. ^ 

It ij not generally known that two new halfpennies weigh over 
30 grains more than a new penny, the standard weight of the penny^ 
being 145*83333 grains, and that* of the halfpenny 87*5 grains. The 
farthing weighs just half as much as the halfi)enny. 

Currency Notes. 

On the outbreak ^f war in iyi4, me vjov«rnmeni auinonsea tfie 
issue of Currency Notes of the nominal value of £1 and 10^, and 
gold w^ practically withdrawn from circulation.* Thqse notes 
have taken the place of the gold coinage, anc^ are legal tender to 
any amount. For a short period, postal orders w(ire likewis#* 
legal fender. 

* Repeurt of Deputy -Master of^the Mint, 1910, 
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ADOPTION OF THE GOLD STANDARD IN THE 'UNITED KINGDOM 

I 

The SUver Standard. 

Boti! the pound ” and the ” penny ” have been the basis of the 
English system of currency since Anglo-Saxon times, when the 
pound was the unit of value, and consisted of a pound weight 
(troy) of standard silver (JJths fine). This standard of fineness is 
the same as that of our present silver coinage, and continued until 
the reign of Henry VIII. In this reign a debasement of coinage 
todk place, which reached its maximum in Edward VTs reign. In ^ 
1551 the pound consisted only of 3 oz. fine silver and 9 oz. alloy. 
Although the old standardof fineness was re-established by the express 
command of Elizabeth, jt was long before commerce recovered from 
the blow dealt by the first Defender of the Faith. tThe silver 
unit was abolished in favour of the gold sovereign in 1816. 

The silver pound was, of course, never made into a coin, but was 
divided into 240 silver pennies, each weighing 24 grains, or one 
*' pennyweight." The penny, however, .suffered a progressive 
diminution of weight in various reigns until in 1601 it weighed only 
7J grains. 

The shilling was first coined in the reign of Henry VII, of the value 
of twelve sjjver pe.ice^ and weighed 144 grains (J Jths fine), almost 
twice the weight of the present day coin. Subsequently Jjoth its 
^ weight and fineness were reduced, until in 1549 it consisted only of 
80 grains of silver of the fineness of 1 part in 3. Three years later, 
however, the weight wks increased to 96 grains (subsequently 
reduced to 92} ^air.s) while the old standard of fineness of all the 
l»Iver coins was restored, and has cdntinued practically unaltered 
doiwr[ to the present day. In 1816 the weight was fi""’^*' fixed at 
grains. 

Introduction of tha Guinea. ^ 

Gold coins *of the value of 20s. Were first coined in the ^eign of 
Henry VU, and circulated along with the silver currency. Owing, 

V Sec Dictiowry of Political Economy (Palgrave),. vol, ii, p. 270. 
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however, to the debasement by tHenry VIII, and the continual 
overvaluation of silver prior to the reign of James I, gold coins were 
in the latter reign exported in large quantities. To prevent this 
exportation, it became necessary to readjust the ratio of gold and 
silver coins. ^ ^ • 

In 1661 the value of the gold coins was again raised by Royal 
Proclamation. Gold coins issued prior to 1619, and valued at 22s. 
were to pass current at 23s. 6d„ and those issued subsequent 
to 1619 and passing current at 205. were to circulate at 21s. 4d. 

In 1663 some attempt at reform of the currency was made, and 
new gold coins valued at 100s., 40s., 20s. and 10s. were issued. 
The new 20s. pieces were called “ guineas," from the fact that most 
of the gold employed in their manufacture was obtained from Guinea, 
and until 1816, they remained the principal gold coins. ^ 
From 1670 to 1695 the silver was reduced by fraudulent means 
to such a state that the legal value of the guinea could not be main- 
tained, and it was commonly rated in the depreciated silver currency 
at from 22s. to 30s. This is an example of what is known as a 
" premium on gold,” which occurs when the alternative circulating 
medium, whether silver or paper money, becomes depreciated. 

The state of the standard coinage was having such a prejudicial 
effect on trade that the re-coinage of silver was taken in hand, and 
meanwhile, by various proclamations, the rating of the guinea was 
gradually reduced, until in 1698 the value was fixed at 21s. 6d., 
which is generally regarded as the first step towards th*e bimetallic 
standard, rendered possible by the re-coinSge#of silver. 

Even at this rate, gold was overvalued as compared with the new 
fuU-Weight silver coins, which were therefore, by the operation of 
Gresham's Law, exported in lar|e quantities. 

Report o! Sir Isaac Newton. 

This subjected the country*to great mconvenience ana expense^ 
and as*a result, Sif Isaac Hewton, the then Master of the jlint, 
issued his famous Report of 1717. ffn it he pointed out that, 
taking relative market values of gold and silver in Europe, the 
value of the guinea was about* 20s. 8d., ^ tha1*at 21s. 6d, it was 
Qverva^ed to thg extent bf lOd., leading to the result ilientipned.^ 
In cmisequepce of this report the value of the guinea was fixed at 
21i (at whicli it was to be unlimited legal tender) with the intention 
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of subsequently making such further reduction as might be deemed 
necessary. However, no further reduction was made in the rating 
of the guinea, which remained at 21s. until its abolition in 1816. 

The Dotd>le Standard. 

During the period 1717-1775 England possessed a full bimetallic 
system.% Gold and silver were both accepted freely at the Mint 
for ?oinage, the legal ratio between the two metals being fixed by 
law at about 15J to 1, an3 both metals were unlimited legal tender. 

The result of the continued overrating of the guinea at 21s. was 
soon apparent. No one would bring silver to the Mint to be coined, 
because it was worth more as bullion, whereas, on the other hand, 
gold, being overvalued, poured into the country. The full-weight 
silfter coins, being undervalued, were used for export. Consequently 
in time the currency came to consist principally of gold, and as only 
worn or clipped silver remained in circulation, it was practically 
degraded to the level of a token coinage. This state of affairs led 
to so much injustice, tliat in 1774 it was decreed that t^e payment 
for sums over £25 in silver should be made by weight, thus practically 
abolishing the unlimited legal tender of silver. 

The Gold Standard. 

The inconveniences attaching to both the silver standard (with 
gold also in circulation) and the double standard, under which the 
country ha*d been flooded with the overrated metal, whichever it 
happened to be, wer^ great. The export of silver in the eighteenth 
century had necessitated frequent re-coinage at great expense, owing 
to the scarcity of small change, and in the closing years of that 
century, a thorough inquiry was held as to the state of the currency. 
Under the influence of Lord Liverpool the Coinage Act of 1816 was 
passed — " An Act c^to provide for a new Silver Coinage, and to 
jegulate the cmrency of the Gold and Silver coin of this Realm.'* 

This act legalised the Single Standaf/l* which had, as we have seen, 
for §ome tim^ been an accofnplished fact. Henceforth the standard 
coinage was to cohsist only of gold. The guinea was abolished, and 
the sovereign became Che xmit of value and also replaced the 
** pqjmd a^ the money of account. The cuml^ome method of 
re^oning in pounds and paying in guineas was done jiway with. 

Silver was reduced to the level of a token' coinage, deriving its 
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nominal value from its relation to*the sovereign, thus preventing, 
once ani for all, the possibility of gold driving the silver from 
circulation, or the reverse. • 

As this Act^ave effect to Lord Liverpool's dictum that all rich 
nations naturally prefer gold for their standard money, it* is inter- 
esting te note that since 1872 most of the civilised countries have 
practically adopted the gold standard. Even in the oountries 
comprising the Latin Union the free coinage of silver has been 
suspended, and tlnis in the stronghold of ftmetallism one of its main 
principles, viz,, free coinage of both metals, has been abandoned. 



CHAPTER XXI 


BIMETALLISM 

« 

Primitive Fcfrms of Bimetallism. 

From the fourteenth century onwards most of the countries of 
Europe possessed a primitive bimetallic currency. Economic 
laws affecting the circulation of money were little undei stood, and 
in view of the inconvenience and hardships inflicted on British trade 
by the scarcity of gold or silver, and sometimes of both metals, 
legislation on currency matters was chiefly aimed at securing 
an adequate supply of the precious metals, and at preventing the 
operations of those who profited by their export, owing to the 
different ratios of value prevailing in the various markets of Europe. 

The characteristics of this period until the discovery^pf America 
in 1492 may be summed up as follows '•— 

(1) A period of commercial expansion, necessitating an 
incvasing currency and advancing prices. 

** (2) A period of stationary production of the precious metals, 
necessitating a struggle among the various states for the possession 
of these metals. 

(3) A period of endless change in the ratio between gold and 
silver, necessitating 'continual revision of the rate of exchange.” 

These characteristics have been quoted at length, as they explain 
the motives of monetary legislation, groping feebly and" blindlx 
for a remedy, during the '* dark ^ges ” of English currency. More- 
over the third characteristic applies with equal force to European 
monetary history <iown to^ the time when the adoption of a single 
1 standard by a nation, set that nation free from the endless series 
of 'fluctuations. 

e Although , England possfc^ed a silver standard currency, at any 
rate down to 17 f 7, yet the concurrent circulation of gold^coins ren- 
dered that system* bimet^c in a primitive form, and, down to the 
end of tSie iseventeenth century,^ exposed her, along with all the 
nations of Europe, to a continual ebb and flow of one or other of the 
. ‘ W. A. Shaw's History of Currtncy, cap. 1. 
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precious metals. This ebb and fiqw were due, in the main, not 
to the legitipiate requirements of trade, but to the operation of 
Gresham's Law, unperceived at that timt, whereby the full-weight 
coins of the untlervalued metal disappeared from circulation, either 
by being melted do^vn or exported, leaving only the woAi,* clipped 
or sweated coins for home use. 

In vain penal laws were enacted against these practices. In 
vain the relative values of gold and silver coins Were altered by 
legislation or Royal Proclamation from time to time. So long as 
it was profitable to melt down or export heavy coins of the under- 
valued metal, this practice necessarily continued, as, apart from the 
operations of goldsmiths and bullionists, any balance of national 
indebtedness was necessarily settled in one or other of the precious 
metals, and merchants naturally chose the cheaper form «f 
remittance. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that any advance was made 
towards the modern system of regulating the flow of bullion by means 
of the rate of discount. 

By various acts of legislation, England led up to a full bimetallic 
system in 1717, which was also a failure, and left her with a principal 
currency of gold and a depreciated one of silver. These evyits 
and the final abandonment of bimetallism for the gold standard 
in 1816, have been already detailed. 

Thus it is not a matter of speculation, but of actual history, that 
a bimetallic system in England, in spite of frequent readjustmopts 
of th^ legal ratio, had utterly failed. Not oAly^o, but the con- 
tinual ebb and flow of the precious metals often left a depreciated 
residuuiff of coins of both metals. 

The failure of bimetallism when adopted as the policy of individual 
nations has led in modern times to combination in groups, and 
to the advocacy of international action among tb^ principal nations 
of tfie world in order effectively to maintain the dotble standard, 
and in the opinion of bimetallists, remedy ^he evils which the 
demonetisation of silver is sai3 to havq inflicted, ^ 

The Motlern Theory. 

The modem theory of bimetallism is based ^n the assqpp^ion yf a 
fixed intA^noHonal ratio of gold and silver, adopt^ by the principal 
qvilised nations. 
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In the modern sense a full bipaetallic system must be constituted 
as follows — ,, “ 

(1) Gold and silver mifst both be standard money. 

(2) Thej[ must both be unlimited legal tender at a ratio fixed by 

law. * , 

(3) Both metals may be brought to the Mint to be coined in any 
quantity. , 

In face of the bitter experience of the countries of Europe, pro- 
bably no authority would now advocate a bimetallic system based 
on the independent action of one or two nations. 

The advocates of international bimetallism base their case 
principally on two hypotheses — 

^1) That if the principal nations adopted a fixed ratio, no one 
could secure a profit by melting down or exporting one metal in 
preference to the other, and, therefore, the practice would 
cease. 

(2) That a bimetalli'c standard would keep fluctuations in general 
prices within narrower limits. 

E^^nts Preceding the Latin Union. 

As we have seen, England, by adopting the gold standard in 
1816, once and for all demonetised silver as a principal currency. 
By this action, she left the other nations to bear the brunt of 
fluctuatiofis in gold and silver which had played such havoc with 
her currency. X^iese fluctuations were in future concentrated in a 
smaller area, and therefore might be expected to be more violent. 
Let us briefly take the experience of France as typical. 

The Experience of France. 

In 1785 the rati© of gold to silver had been altered to 15 J : 1, and 
^ in 1795 the ftanc was adopted as the unit of currency. 

'After the disastrous experiment of issuing «ssigna/s had failed, 
infecting untold misery os/i^the nation, and driving gold and silver 
from circulation; France laid the foundations of her modern monetary 
system in 180^ by ethe law of 7-17 Germinal An. XI, which 
reaffirmed jthe ratio of gold and silver established by the edict of 
1785, viz., 15J : 1, and provided for a coinage in accordance with 
the decimal system which had been adopted. 
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^ During the period 1820 to 1850, when the market value of 
sOver waCs a4ways below the legal value, and it was therefore pro- 
fitable to import silver — at the French Mhit alone silver coins of the 
value of £127,*^00,000 were issued, as against only £1^J millions 
of gold coins. , , 

During the period 1850 to 1866, the position was reversed. As a 
result of the great gold discoveries in California ai^d Australia^ the 
market value of silver was always above the legal ratio. In this 
period gold coins to the value of about ;f292J millions were issued 
from the French Mint, and only £1,315,532 in silver coins. The 
figures speak for themselves. 

The Latin Union. 

In Ihe latter period a premium on silver was established, and tins 
metal disappeared almost entirely from circulation, being replaced 
by gold. Owing to fears of a deluge of gold, international action 
was sought, and in 1865 the Latin Union was farmed between France, 
Belgium, S\jatzerland and Italy. Greece joined in 1868. 

The Convention came into force on 17th Augiust, 1869, and was 
intended to last for fifteen years. It was based on the French 
Monetary Law of 1803. Its originators sought to lessen the »vils 
resulting from the fluctuarions of gold and silver, and had in view 
a much wider combination of nations to render the measures adopted 
more effective. 

Moreover, the convention instituted a uniform system of ctir- 
rency, •whereby coins issued in any of the countries circulaied freely 
in the others. The gold unit was the five franc piece, of the weight 
of 1-6125 o grammes (I'oths fine), the weight of the larger coins of 
100, 50, 20 and 10 francs being proportionate. 

The standard silver coin was the 5 franc' piece weighing (in the 
ratio, of 15^ : 1) 25 grammes. . • ^ 

All the above coins were made Unlimited legal tender, and wqre • 
intended to be freely ifiinted. • ^ 

To assist in preserving a stock of smafi silver cOTency, coins of 
2 francs aiid under were reduced to the level of token money, 
pieces of 2, 1, J and j francs being bsued, fctit th^ total amount of 
these subsidiary coins issued by ^y State was not tef exceed «ix 
francs per inha^bitant. 

* The figures are taken fr 9 m W. A. Shaw's History of Currsn^, c^. 3^ 

iS-»4tr«9> 
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In 1867 and 1868 the 5 franc silver piece almost disappeared from 
pirculation. , ’ 

In 1867 at an international conference in Paris, eighteen States 
signified their preference for the gold standard. ‘ 

As a c6n4e^uence, the States included in the Latin Union were 
flooded with silver from other countries, especially from Gwrmany 
and Rolled, and in the same year (1867) the market value of 
silvei^, which from 1853 to 1866 had been above the legal value, 
fell below it, and in 1871 Commenced its disastrous fall, — certainly 
disastrous to the Latin Union. 

By 1876 the market ratio had dropped to 17*80: 1, a greater change 
than had taken place for centuries. 

It had already (since 1873) been found necessary to limit the 
coinage of 5 franc silver pieces, and in 1879 their issue was practically 
discontinued, this suspension being extended by the new Convention 
for six years, which took effect from 1880 ; and indefinitely until 
by unanimous consent the coinage of standard silver should be 
resumed. * 

In effect the bimetallic position was found to be untenable, and 
force of circumstances compelled the countries composing the Union 
to adopt what was practically a single gold standard. 

Although the Latin Union has failed in its primary objects, its 
members derive considerable benefit from the convenience of an 
interchangeable currency, and the advantages of joint monetary 
action. ' 

International Action. 

In modern times, the adoption of a fixed ratio between ^Id and 
silver by all the great nations of the world has been the ideal aimed 
at by bimetallists. Isolated action by one or two nations has 
proved an utter faiVire. 

, The battle‘'of the standards ” raged furiously in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century, wjien the general level of prices 
was^depressed, and the s(3*^imble for gold by the nations of the 
world, several of* whom, notably Germany and the United States, 
had only recently adopted a gold' standard, had, amongst other 
causes, led tp an excessive appreciation of that metal. 

Many of the bimetallic treatises of that time refer both to the 
serious effects of the fall of silver, due to its demoneti^tion, and to 
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the fear of a further appreciation of gold. These gloomy fore- 
bodings dispelled by the discovery of the gold mines in South 
Africa, which are now the principal source of the world’s supply. 
Since their discovery, a gradual rise in general prices all over the 
world has taken place, which is already the subject of ^official inquiry 
in several countries. 

Whatever views may be entertained concerning the comparative 
stability of general prices under an international bimetallic 
system, the following facts may be deduced from the history of 
coinage. 

(1) The modern monetary policy of the great nations renders 
improbable a return to bimetallism. 

(2) The enormous increase in the rate of gold production in the 
last* twelve years has been an important factor in the general Tisc 
of prices, and placed the last nail in the coffin of bimetallism. The 
level of prices is largely determined by the amount of standard 
money in circulation. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
if bimetallism had been universally adopted, prices would have 
risen proportionately. If the additional silver had been retained 
by the great nations instead of being thrown out of circulation, the 
excessive quantity of standard gold and silver money woul(^hav< 
caused an inflation of general prices, beside which the recent rise 
would be insignificant. * Such a rise would bring untold hardshij: 
to those with fixed incomes and wage-earners generally. Contract! 
would be upset, to the great disadvantage of creditors, and*thal 
elen^nt of uncertainty introduced into cdlntaercial tjansactioni 
which is so paralysing to trade. 

Apaft from the Latiii Union there is still a lingering affectioi 
for bimetallism in certain quartets in the United States of America 
When the gold standard was adopted in 1900, the standard silvei 
dollar still remained unlimited legal . tender^ thus exposing th 
country to the operation of Gresham’s Law. In the Gold Standari 
Bill the following somewha^ inconsistent efause appears: ",fha 
the provisions of this Act are not int«flded to preclude the adeem 
plishment of international bimetallism, whenev?r conditions shal 
make it expedient and practicafble to seciye the same by concurren 
action of the lea^ng con/merdal nations ^of the wofld,*and#at ) 
ratio which shall insure the permanence of relative value betweei 
gold and silver.” 
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The millennium of bimetallists seems even further off than when 
this Act was passed, and unless the supply of gold should erenitually 
prove insufficient for the woiid’s principal metallic currency, there 
seems little chance of a reversion to a system which^has proved 
so disastroifslo^those nations which have adopted it. 
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EFFECT OF THE GOLD DISCOVEM: 

Preliminary Remarks. 

In view of the general rise in prices during the first decade of the 
twentieth century, coincident with the enormous increase in gold 
production in South Africa, already referred to, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that this rise, at least in part, is due to the 
increased output of gold. The law which establishes this relation 
has already been mentioned as the “ quantity theory of money/' 
viz., that, other things being equal, the value of money varies 
inversely as the quantity in circulation, liiultiplied by the rapidity 
of circul^iJtion. It is now necessary to consider how this law actually 
works. 


Efiect on Prices in the Gold-producing Countries. 

Imagine that in a country already possessing some export and 
import trade, large discoveries of gold are made, i^suming that 
the volume of trade remains the same, the v^lije of gold will t6nd to 
fall*r.^., prices in general will rise. This rise stimvJate imports 
and cj^eck purchases. In consequence, the total value of imports 
would tend to exceed the total^ value of exports, and the balance^ 
after allowing for monetary obligations, such as loans, etc., must 
ultimately be discharged in gold. Tlic adverse balance will, 
therefore, be corrected by the export of gold.* ^ 

If the mines continue to j^elfl a profit, great influx of fcyeign» 
capitaf and laboui^ will take place, ^and imports will be fijjther 
stimulated by the requirements of the increasing population, and so 
long as the supply of gold is maintained, wages will rise, and prices 
will continue at their high level. Mor«)ver, the increased cost o^* 
labour, and of all materi^ will tend to check production In the 
country itself. Consequently it will be cheaper to imoort manv 

commodities previ - ’ oduced in the country 
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Thus the effect of gold discoveries is briefly as follo?vs-^a great 
rise in prices, increase in value and volume of in^ports, \he correc- 
tion of the adverse balanc5 by the export of goli % great rise in 
wages, anc^all materials, and a check to the production of all 
commodities oxcept gold. 

Effett on Other Countries. 

The rise in general pridis in the gold-producing countries will 
inevitably spread, in greater or lesser degree, to other countries. 
In these days of rapid communication by cable and telegraph, and of 
improved methods of transit, any marked difference in the general 
level of prices tends to adjust itself, although, of course, there are 
always other influences at work which affect relative prices, such as 
variation in supply and demand, tariffs, wages, etc. The great 
centres of commerce are the first to feel the effects of the influx of 
gold, and there we should expect to find the greatest rise in general 
prices. * 

Modifying Influences. 

Tlnre are other influences at work which tend to counteract 
the effects of increased supplies of gold. They may be summarised 
as follows — 

(!,'> The ifnmensc quantity of gold in existence. 

(2) Demand for/gdd for use in the arts, etc. 

(3) Increased demand for coinage purposes on the adoption of a 

gold standard. ^ 

(4) Demand due to increase in trade. 

(1) World’s Stock of Gold. 

* The amount of golcj in existence, fhe small, proportion which the 
anqpal production bears i(j it, and the small amount of wastage, 
account for its sf^ability of talue as compared with other metals, 
in spite of the enormous increase in production during the last 
sixty years. The world’s Stock of ^old cannot even be approximately 
detel mined, but was computed by Prof. Soetbeer to be 9,1*500 tons 
in 1880. From 1801-1910 (inclusive) about 9,500 tons were pro- 
duced ; thus the present stock cannot well be less than 18,000 tons, 
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valued at Jsay) £2,200,000,000, while the average annual world's 
production for 1900-1910 was about £73,500,000. 

(2) Use of Gold in the Arts, etc. 

Gojd in use in this form, t.d., as ornaments, etc., does not, of course, 
directly affect general prices of commodities, although it must 
always be regarded as a possible source of supply ion coinage purposes. 
From Prof. Soetbcer’s figures we gather that in Europe and the 
United States alone from 1831 to 1880 about £258,800,000 of 
gold was used for industrial purposes other than for coinage, i,e, 
about 32*55 per cent, of the total production. 

In the report of the Director of the United States Mint, the amoun 
of new gold converted to these uses throughout the world from 1^90- 
1910 (inclusive) is estimated at £305,600,000, i.e., about 25*48 pe 
cent, of the total production. 

From the earliest ages, moreover, the East has absorbed enormou 
quantities of the precious metals for hoafding and for use as orna 
ments, etc., and has been an important factor in steadying the value 
of gold and silver. 

(3) Increase in Demand for Coinage Purposes. 

This has been by far the most potent factor in absorbing muc! 
of the additional gold produced during the last fortj^ years. Ha 
it not been for the additional demand for^c^nage on the part c 
nations adopting a gold standard, the rise in Juices in#recent yeai 
wouli undoubtedly have been more pronounced, when we considc 
how enormously the supply h^s increased. 

Great reforms in the currencies of Germany, the United State 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, India and other countries, have helped i 
absorb the additional supply^ Many of the continiintal nations ha\ 
also been piling uyhuge war chests, and atrengthening their, b^i 
reserves, in both of which ^Id is the principal metal. 

(4) Demand Due to Increase Ti;^de. 

The demand {pr gold cheated by an incf eased volume bf tr%de will 
also tend tp keep prices down. Other things Ijeing equal, the greater 
the volume of trade, the more coin will be required. 
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Production and Distribution of Gold. 

• r 

The following table compiled by Prof. Soetbeer shows the ’increase 
in the estimated world's g#)ld production — 


^ Annual AvEkAGE. 


• 

Tons. 

1 Millions. 


Tons. 

£ Millions. 

1493-1520 

* 5-80 

•74 

1871-1875 

167-98 

21-29 

1601-1620 

8-39 

106 

1876-1880 

169-69 

21-51 

1701-1120 

12 62 

1-60 

1881-1885 

152-52 

19-33 

18#1-1810 

r7-50 

2-22 

1886-1890 

167-00 

21-17 

1841-1850 

53-89 

6-83 

1891-1893 

214-00 

27-12 

1851-1855 

194-39 

24^^64 

— 

— 

— 

1856-1860 

202-80 

25-71 

1890-1899 

, — , — . 

39-2 

1861-1865 

182-20 

23-10 

1900-1910 

— 

73-4 

1866-1870 

188-87 

23-95 





The figures for the last two periods are extracted from the report 
of the Director of the United States Mint, whose estimate of the 
pfSduction and distribution of gold since 1890 is of interest. Special 
stress is laid on the increasing demands of India during the last few 
years. 

The following table appears in that Report — 


Gold Production and Distribution. 



10 years, 1890-1899. 


Dollars. 

Industrial Arts . . . . 

570.000,000 

Bank^and Treasury of United States 

260,000,000 

European Banks . . ^ . 

686.800,000 

Banks of Canada, Australasia and South Africa* . . 

59,700,000 


Total 

Other banks, «circulation, private holdings, etc. 

‘ Total 


$1,576,500,000 

383,500,000 

$1,960,000,000 


II years, 190C,-1910. 


Dollars, 

’industrial consumption .. 958,000,000 

Absorption of India 433,000,000 

.. Egypt .. ' 146.000,000 

Bank of Japan 4 69,000,000 

Conversion fundings of Argentina and Brazil . . . . 343,000,000 

Banks of Mexico ' '.. .. .. 28,500,000 

and Treasury of United States .. ' .. 726,800,000 

.. Canady . . 85,700,000 

h of Australasia and South'Africa 95,600,000 

„ of Issue, Eurbpe 863,200,000 


( f 

•^Other bankf, circulation, etc. .. ' 

Total 

. . . . ^ 


Total 


* Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. ii, p. 226. 


$3,748,800,000 
288,200,000 
g 

>4.037.000.000 
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Index Numbers. 

The mo\^ments in general prices are reflected in the tables of 
index-numbers whfch are compiled by •various authorities. If a 
general rise of prices, extending over a considerable period, takes 
place, a fall in Ihe, standard of value may be suspcctc*!. It is 
estimated that a fall of at least 20 per cent, in the English standard 
took place between 1850 and 1870, due chiefly to^the effort of the 
gold discoveries in California and Australia. A progressive fall 
in prices set in during the next twenty-five years, with a .subseejuent 
recovery, due partly to the discovery of gold-bearing reefs in the 
Transvaal, which is now the principal source of supiily, the pro- 
duction from this source alone during the four years 1908-11 being 
nearly £128,000,000. These fluctuations are illustrated by the 
following table of index-numbers compiled by Dr. Saiierbefk 
representing the combined prices of forty-five commodities — 

Avonige. 


1867-1877 100 
1878-1887 79 
1890-1899 66 
1901-1910 73 


The rise in prices during the last decade is well spread over the 
various groups of commodities, with the exception of “ SiJgar, 
coffee and tea," which fell from 63 to 48, but rose to 66’2 for 191 ^ 
and we are therefore justified in assuming that the upwar 
movement is largely due to causes affecting prices as a whok 
When we consider that the average annual production of gol 
from *1900 to 1910 was about £73,500,000, as*^iparcdjkvith onl 
£39,200,000 for 1890-1899, it is impossible to avoid the conclusio 
that th ^increase of the circulating medium, including both metalli 
money and the superstructure ot credit, will very largely affor 
an explanation, and that a considerable fallln the standard of vain 
has ^taken place. • ^ 

It is necessary to add that, before a general rise or fall in pria 
can be (feduced from* similar ^lovements in tlie index number fc 
any given period, it is essential that aU* or most of, tfie groups « 
commodities should exhibit a similar movement,* as a violent ris 
or fall in one or two groups, due to soeci^ causes, mav seriousl 
affect the general a^^erage. 



CHAPTER JCXIII 

• • 

THE RiLATIONS BETWEEN MONEY, CREDIT* AND PRICES 

The Nature of Credit. 

« 

explaining tlie “ quantity theory of money," and the effect of an 
increase in the amount hi metallic money in circulation, little has 
been said about " instruments of credit." 

" Credit " is not usually regarded as an addition to national 
capital, it is simply the deferring of a payment, and for our purpose 
the term is used to denote a present right to demand payment of a 
definite sum of money at some future date. 

The importance of the part that credit plays in modern commerce 
is enormous. It has been estimated that nearly 99 per cent, of the 
wholesale transactions in England are effected without the use of 
metallic money, i.e,, tSey are effected by means of " instruments of 
credit," which are merely written documents recording the terms of 
the credits, and enabling the " rights " to be transferred from one 
pe^i^on to another. Hence it has sometimes been argued that the 
amount of coin in circulation is comparatively unimportant. The 
correct view is the reverse of this, i.e., the greater the superstructure 
of credit, the more important does the metallic basis become. Just 
astin the Erection of a lofty building the strength of the foundations 
bears some prop^ rton to its weight and height, so in modem com- 
merce, the quantity of metallic money bears some relation to the 
amount of credit in existence. The proportion varies according to 
the country which is being considered (one being more or less highly 
developed than another) and according to the general state of trade. 
A highly organised commerce like our own requires a much smaller 
proportion of metallic money tha?t, for instance, that of China. 

‘ Again, when commerce is active, ^nd traders optimistic, the same 
quantity of coin will sup\]^rt a much larger volume of credit than 
when trade is klack, as, for instance, during the reaction which 
follows a period cf ovei-^roductioii. In the latter case, over-trading 
ha^s shaken public confidence and at the s^me time the credit 
afforded by bankers to commerce, and by merchants to each other 
is diminished. 


27i 
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• 

Then agai^, an increase in the volume of wholesale transactions 
ecessitales^an increase in retail transactions, in which metallic 
loney plays a larger part, • ^ 

Lastly, all forms of credit «are only so many " promises to pay 
written or implied) in coin, if required, except in coi^ntribs where 
he principal currency is unconvertible paper, the effect of which is 
lealt with in a subsequent chapter. * 

To sum up, commercial credit transactions, bankers’ credit obli- 
:ations, convertible paper money, and oftier instruments of credit, 
,re all theoretically payable in coin, and actually a certain propor- 
ion is always settled in this manner. The overwhelming majority 
if obligations are cancelled by mere book entries, i.e., transfers 
>f credit, but all credit ultimately rests on a metallic basis, and the 
olvehey of a commercial community is intimately bound up with 
he provision of sufficient metallic reserves in order to maintain its 
:redit unimpaired. 

[nfluence on Prices. 

Instruments of credit, such as bills, cheques and notes, are as 
jffective as coin in providing a circulating medium of exchange, and, 
)ther things being equal, an increase or decrease in their an^unt 
will raise or depress the ^general level of prices in much the same 
nanner. 

Bankers’ Advances. 

It k true that the loans placed by banks to tlfetiredit of customci 
accounts are distributed by means of cheques and bills, but the tot 
irolume*of advances also exerts a very direct influence on a ri 
3 r fall in prices due to fluctuations in supply or demand, or 
improved methods of production. If trade is brisk, a rise in pri 
of ^ particular commodity or group of comaiodities frequent 
takes place. This acts as a stintulus to increased ^cxluction, 1 
which inore capital i^ needed,# This extra capital is often obtain 
by merchants and manufacturers from^heir bankers.^ 

A rapid rise in some leading commodity ofteif spreads to oil 
groups of commodities, money Is lent fre^y, andrthe level of pri( 
is maintained. If,bankers*contiAued to lertd freely, the rise w/)i 
continue untjl the inevitable collapse took pla^e, and it is larg< 
by the timely restriction of advances by bankers to customers w 
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have borrowed freely that over-production, and ^he consequent 
period of stagnation and low prices, are prevented. • 

Thus we^see that bankers* advances operate chiefly through 
wholesale prices. » 

It i^ Tmgortant to note that except wh^n advances are drawn 
out in the banker's own notes these loans are not a creatioih of credit, 

but orjy a transfer, i.e., from banker to customer. 

. • • 

Bank Notes. « 

Bank notes which arc convertible cannot be over-issued, in the 
sense of becoming redundant, and, therefore, their total amount is 
determined by the needs of the public, which vary with the state of 
trade. They cannot, therefore, directly influence prices to any great 
extent. In some countries— as in Scotland— they form the principal 
currency, and bankers’ advances are often drawn out in this form 
under the Cash Credit system. The notes thus play an important 
part in a general rise of prices, but are not actually one of the causes 
of the rise. When a fall takes place, and trade becomes slack, 
the redundant notes are automatically presented and withdrawn 
from circulation. This quality of convertible paper money is 
kn^wn as " elasticity.” 

Inconvertible paper money does not follow this rule. Unless its 
issue is carefully regulated, the amount in circulation is only limited 
by the will of the issuer, and does not depend on the volume of trade. 
If jssued i^i excess, an artificial stimulus will be given to prices, and if 
there is also a stivfldird metallic currency, the operation of Gresham’s 
Law will drive the metals from circulation. The inflated prices 
will, of course, be merely ” paper prices ” and the rise will continue 
so long as additional issues of pSper money are made. Such over- 
issue has often been due to the requirements of the State for carry- 
ing on a war, or f< 2 r internal purposes. The early monetary hjstory 
of most of tht New England States is a disgraceful record of over- 
issue of paper, which in some cases,.became 'depreciated fo ivViyth 
Qf4ts face value. ^ *• ^ 

The ill effects 6’f an over-issue of paper, causing stagnation of trade, 
and grave interference- jyith conti’acts for the payment of money, 
caqnot *be ,pver-estimhted. Thftj aspfict of the question is dealt 
with more fully in, a later chapter. 

' Walker’s Money, 
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Cheques. ^ 

The importance of^the bank note as a circulating medium in the 
United Kingdom's now relatively small, anfl the cheque has become, 
especially in England and Wal<^, the principal instrument credit. 

It is not too much 'to ray that, without the cheque, th<» cno’rmous 
volume of*the trade of the United Kingdom could never be carried 
on. Other countries, especially the United States, art; followRig qpr 
example, and on the continent the use of this convenient transfer of 
bank credit — for such it is in reality — is becoming more common. 

As cheques economise the use of coin, and have (together with 
bills) almost superseded it for wholesale transactions, they are clearly 
an addition to the circulating medium. Some writers appear to 
draw a distinction, in this resjxjct, between cheques which are pre- 
sented for payment at once, and those which remain out for some’** 
time, treating only the latter as money. In both cases, the use of 
coin is economised in differing degrees, therefore all cheques arc an 
addition to the currency, and affect prices in yie same way. 

If a man paf s his baker's account by means of a cheque, the latter 
takes the place of coin. If the baker pays it in to his banking 
account, there is one economy of coin, but if he uses it in part 
payment of his miller's account, there are two economies — iUis 
only a question of degree. , 



CHAPTER XXIV 

* ^ “^HE EUNCTION AND LIMITS OF SPECULATION 

Nature o! Speculation. 

Th 1£ large part Vhich credit plays in modern commerce is necessarily 
accompanied by danger! which usually arise from an excess of 
speculation. 

Practically all commercial transactions between traders possess 
an element of speculation, and the most enterprising nations have, 
by their speculative ventures, developed the natural resources of 
^hat arc now some of the richest sources of production, and treated 
fresh markets for their goods. The part which credit plays in assist- 
ing such transactions has been already described. When prices 
and credit are in danger of becoming inflated, owing to over- 
confidence, when 'speculation has reached a proper limit, it is 

necessary to curtail the credit which alone makes such speculation 
possible. This may bring inconvenience or even failure to firms 
which have over-traded. They find themselves face to face with a 
colfapse in prices, and their surplus goods are thrown on their hands, 
or on the market at a ruinous sacrifice. * So far as the community 
is concerned, the contraction of credit will cause prices to fall to 
thpir norilial level, and keep production within bounds. 

Trade naturajl^’ A'bbs and flows in this manner, and so long as 
speculation is restricted to genuine commercial transactions, and is 
kept within reasonable limits, its function is perfectly legitiihate, and 
its effect on trade is, on the whdle, beneficial. 

The History of a Commercial Crisis. 

^ The histor;^ of commercial ciisec is that of the abuse of credit, 
Idhding to excessive speculation., At suoh times trsCders and 
jnsestors seem to throw i^gidence to the winds, and their increased 
profits lead to t!lie employment of more credit than thfir position 
warrants. The bubble pi inflatioh is sooner or later pricked by a 
, slackening jn demand,*the effect of which in a crisis is heightened by 
over-production, by a precautionary raising of the rate of discount, 
and by the unwillingness of bankers to grant further accommodation. 

27€f 
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The impending crisis is due to a genial feeling among business men 
that the/, o^their clients, are unable to meet their obligations, and 
may be precipitated* by a few actual failures. The state of the Bank 
of England “ Weekly Returii " may also aggravate the general 
uneasiness, as it to some extent a gauge of the generarposition, 
and revoals the policy of the banks in strengthening their liquid 
resources. There is a general scramble on the part of busiqpss men 
for money to meet their obligations. It is here tlTat the banicefs 
can step in, and alleviate the panic by re^oring general confidence. 
By lending freely to those whose position is sound, the banks enable 
them to tide over temporary embarrassment, and prevent a general 
collapse, while the " lame ducks are necessarily left to their fate. 

By further raising the rate of interest, unnecessary borrowing 
is discouraged, and supplies of loanable capital are attracted botlr 
from home and foreign sources. 

Should these steps be fruitless in restoring confidence, and the 
supply of capital is still insufficient, the only remedy is the creation 
of a form of credit which will be universallj^accepted, i.e,, the sus- 
pension of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 and the issue of notes 
by the Bank of England against security, beyond the authorised 
limit. ^ 

Grises of the Nineteenth Century. 

The crises of the nineteenth century have all been caused by 
excessive commercial or monetary speculation in some form, fostered 
in some instances by imprudent lending on tb# 4 )art of the banliS, 
notably in 1857 and 1866, when the discounting 8f bills i^ached a 
height which, in comparison with the volume of trade, has probably 
never been exceeded. , 

The principal crises are dealt with in detail elsewhere, but it is 
useful to note the general causes which led up to them— 

ISlO-ll. Speculation in exports.to South Americcf , 

1825. Speculation .ill mining and other foreign investments,’ 
1847. Immense outlays of capital /Ih fixed investments 
^peculation in railway stocks. • 

1857.) Over-trading, supported by ejoessiv^ discounts and 
■ advances by banks. • . » , ^ ^ 

1866.) (T'ailure of Overend, Gurney & Co.) ^ 

1890. Speculation in South American stocks. (Baring Crisis.) 



American Crisis of 1907« 

As we have had practically no experience of crises in»thJ United 
Kingdom since 1890, whcff there was no general panic, it is instruc- 
tive to note the causes and methods of*allaying the i?merican panic 
of 1907, ^^ich are ably summed up in the follpwi^^g extract from a 
paper read by Mr. D. M. Mason before the Institute of Bankers, 
“ Our Money Market and American Banking and Currency 
Reform "1— 

" Trade was active in America, and throughout the world there 
was considerable speculation going on in copper and Stock Exchange 
securities, all calling for money to finance such transactions. Crops 
were plentiful in America and required money to move them. All 
this world-wide activity, coming after a period of wars and destruc- 
tten of capital, intensified the strain upon the world's capital 
resources. The chain could not stand the strain, and snapped at 
its weakest link, and the American panic followed. Crops were 
being hurried out of America. Railroads and other corporations 
were all anxious to sell'' their short-term notes and otlujr securities 
in Europe. There was a comparatively light import trade movement 
either of goods or securities. There was a lack of elasticity in the 
currency. The rate of exchange fell below gold import point, and 
imports of gold commenced on a large scale. Credit dried up, and 
as a result speculation collapsed in America and runs on the trust 
companies and banks followed. The Bank of England raised its 
offioial rat5 of discount to 7 per cent., the highest since October 
18th, 1873. SuspiSiiSion of trading companies, trust companies, 
and banks took place, many of them quite solvent, but unable to 
obtain the necessary gpld and currency to meet their obligations." 

The situation was relieved by fhe addition of over $500,000,000 
to the currency medium between September, 1907, and January, 
1908, as follows : tire Associated Banks in New York issued Clearing- 
House Certificates for $248,000,G00j public moneys to the extent 
of '$100,000,000 were deposited witli. the National Bank^, whose 
n<?te circulation was alsct'rincreased by $80,000,000, and gold 
amounting to $106,000,000 was imported. 

In this instance/ it is wrthy of nbte that the causes were world- 
wide, ani that the crisfe was predpitatfed by the lack of elasticity 
in the American baking and currency system. 

* Journal of tho Inst, of Bankers, April, 1909. 
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PAPER MONEY — ITS DANGERS AND METHODS OF REGULATION 

Origip and Nature o! Paper Money. 

In primitive communities, money was always 

substance which possessed value in itself. The « 

stance as money involved loss of interoBt, which forms by far the 
largest item in the cost of maintaining a metallic currency. 

In most modern communities, considerable economy in the use of 
the precious metals has been effected. In the United Kingdom ■ 
notes were formerly the most important part of the paper currency, 
and ’their issue has always been in the hands of the banks, but the 
development of the cheque system in the nineteenth century has 
relegated the bank-note to a third place. 

In most countries, however, except England, a considerable 
proportion of the circulating medium c^sists of paper money. 

As notes possess no value in themselves, there must be some motive 
to induce persons to accept them as the equivalent of metallic 
money. This motive is confidence in the ability of tjie issuer to 
fulfil, if required, the " promise to pay " in coin stated on the face 
of the notes. Such confidence, in the absence of any default of the 
issuer, develops into a habit, and the notes come to be accepted 
without question in the district or country where they»circul^te. • 

The two cardinal requisites of a good papei*«urrency are — 

(1) Convertibility, i.e., into coin, on demand. * 

(2) Elasticity, i.e., the quantity in circulation should automatically 

expand and contract with the requiremenfs of trade. ' 

T« Kfa.. .1 P.p» Mo».y. _ 

Paper money is of two kiyds, viz., convertible»{i.tf., into coin^ » 
and inconvertible., ^ ♦ 

It is now generally admitted t^Jit convertible paper casipot 
be issue^ in excess, in the sense of becoming»redifndant, as any 
superfluous notes will be presented for^pa 3 nngit and cancelled. 

On the other hand, the quaatUy of in 4 :onvertible paper in cif- • 
culatioii is only limited by the will of the issuer, subject to any 
restrictions which may be imposed by law. * There is, therefore, 

► 279 « 
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always a danger of its being issued in excess of currency require- 
ments, and so of becoming depreciated. By the operaflgn of Gres- 
ham's Law a depreciated piper currency will drive metallic money 
from circulation and prices will rise in proportion to ihe over-issue 
of paper. .'Many of the disastrous experiments with inconvertible 
paper have be^n made in ignorance or in defiance of these principles. 


M^thodfa of Regulation. 

The issue of paper money may be entirely in the hands of the 
State, or this function may be exercised by private individuals or 
companies (usually banks). The unrestricted issue of notes, whether 
by the State or by banks, has always proved capable of gross 
abuse, and the privilege of issue is now almost invariably hedged 
about with regulations as to method, limit of amount, and sa on, 
in order to ensure convertibility. 

Prof. Jevons^ outlines no less than fourteen different methods of 
issuing and regulating paper currency which have been employed 
at one time or another, 'and hints that even these do not exhaust 
the list. 

The principal methods of securing convertibility are as follows — 

(1) Simple Deposit. 

(2) ‘]?artial Deposit. 

(3) Proportional Reserve. 

(4) Maximum Issue. 

(5) Real Property Reserve. 

(6) Free Banking. JVIethod. 

(1) Simple Deposit. 

' Under this system there is no economy of metallic currency, and 
the notes are merely certificates that coin or bullion of the value 
stated in the note is^ being held in the vaults of the issuer. Such 
certificates were formerly issued by, the London goldsmiths; and the 
(jold and Silver Certificates, forming part oi the currency of the 
Unit 3d States, are of this nature. 

The legal tender notes for large amounts issued by the Canadian 
Government, and circulating only between banks, are also based 
On this method, and obviate the inconvenience of transmitting large 
amounts of specie. 

« .A 

* Money, cap. 18. 
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(2) Partiiia Deposit. 

This syStem is^ perhaps, the method most universally adopted 
for the purp^)se of safeguarding a note issue. Notes are issued 
against securities up to a certain amount, beyond whicW Jhcy must 
only be issued ctgainst the actual deposit of specie. • 

The most familiar example is that of the Bank of England, whose 
note issue is regulated by the Bank Charter Act «f 1844f In that 
Act the amount of notes which may be is^ed against the Government 
debt and other securities (called the “ fiduciary issue ") is clearly 
defined. The accounts of the Issue Department are kept entirely 
distinct from those of the Banking Department. Both sets of 
accounts have to be published weekly, and together form the 
“ Weekly Return," which is issued on Thursdays ^ 

When combined with the " clastic limit " system, whereby the 
limit of the fiduciary issue is, subject to certain restrictions, extended 
on payment of a fine or tax, the partial deposit method probably 
possesses more advantages than any other^ 

The Imperial Bank of Germany possesses this power of issuing 
notes against securities in excess of the authorised amount, on 
payment of a tax of 5 per cent, per annum on the excess issue. 

(3) Proportional Reserve. 

A note issue may be secured by requiring a minimum fixed per- 
centage of the notes in circulation to be held in coin or^bullion as a 
reserve. • 

The disadvantage of this system is that if the metallic reserve falls 
to the^legal minimum, no more notes can be redeemed. Unless 
the limit is removed, the reserve cannot bo touched, and therefore , 
fails to effect its purpose. This system does not possess sufficient 
elasticity, to meet the varying or seasonal demands of commerce, 
e.g^ for the periodical " movement " of cropsf. ^ 

In the United Staf^, this iX^arft of el^ticijy in the proportional ^ 
reserve system nearly always causes a " money squeeze " in^.^e 
autumn, when the crops are moved, tind has even precipitated* a 
crisis. ^ 

The National Banks of the Clnited Startfe maf issue notes up ta 
the par .value of United States 6oflds deposited by them* with the 
Treasury, but they are required, in addition, t# keep cash reserves 
(of specie or legal-tender, notes) to the extent of 25 per cent, of their 
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total liabilities (including notes issued), in certain large^owns, and 
15 per cent, in other places. 

By the Aldrich- Vreeland ‘Act of 1908, temporary pleasures for 
partially re^jeving the want of elasticity were provided, by permitting 
the issue of notes against certain other classes of bends. 

As a result of the Crisis of 1907, a Monetary Commissidn was 
appoiiDtedr-under the above Act to formulate a scheme of currency 
reform. The Report of the Commission to Congress was made in 
January, 1912, and its recommendations have been embodied in a 
Draft Bill. 

It provides, inter alia (1) for the establishment of a National 
Reserve Association of the United States with an authorised capital 
of about $300,000,000, the Charter of which shall run for fifty 
years ; (2) for the extinction of the right of individual issue of notes 
by the National Banks, which will become members of the Asso- 
ciation ; (3) for the replacement of National Bank notes by those 
of the Association. 

% 

(4) Maximiim Reserve. 

Under this system, the maximum circulation of notes is limited 
to a fic'.ed amount. 

By the Bank Charter Act of 1844, the English banks (other than 
the Bank of England) then issuing notes were allowed to continue 
the issue up to a maximum not exceeding the average amount for 
the ts^elve weeks preceding April 27th, 1844. 

The Can^idian barlcs possess maximum note-issues, in combination 
with an “ elastic limit,” The total issue of each bank must not 
normally exceed the amount of its paid-up capital. From 1st 
October to 31st January in each year, during the movement of the 
crops, however, each bank is allowed to issue notes in excess of this 
limit to the extent of 15 per cent, of its combined paid-up capital 
"^andjeserve funS, on payment of 'a tax not exceeding 5 per cent, 
per annum on the excess. t » 

(5) Real Property Reserve. ^ 

Under this system, thfi security f6r the repayment of the notes 
issued corifeistc of land add other *fotms of real property. ’W^en the 
principles of circulation were imperfectly understood, it was argued 
by some that so long as notes ” represented ” real property or 
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securities, ^ley could not be issued in excess or become depreciated. 

In this wny wrote Mirabeau, during the French Revolution, con- 
cerning the ^ssue of Assignats. These* notes were supposed to be 
secured on Church and Crown property, and were irvjpnvertible 
except that they could be used in the purchase of*such property. 
The temptation to meet the pressing needs of the Government by 
fprced and excessive issues proved irresistible, and by*sucoe^ive 
decrees the issues were raised to the enormous total of 43,581 mil- 
lions of francs. Ultimately a paper note for 100 francs {£ 4 ) passed 
current for less than 3d. in coin. The notes were redeemed in 1796 
at about ^iVtrth of their face value, after inflicting incalculable « 
disasters on the industry and commerce of the country. ^ 

(6) Free Banking School. 

Formerly, in the United States, any person, or group of persons, 
might form a bank under certain prescribed conditions, and each 
bank had the right of issue, only restricied by the obligation of 
depositing* Government bonds, Under this system, no regulations 
were laid down for the daily redemption of notes which might 
be presented or for otherwise ensuring convertibility. The method, 
or rather want of method, of this school, is now discredited. • 

• 

Inconvertible Paper. 

• • 

This form of currency consists of notes which were, in piost 

instances, convertible in their origin, but owingptojpolitical exigencies 
or oflxer causes, have become mere paper tokens, or “'money of 
convei^ion,” circulating by i5prce of law or custom, and accepted 
more or less readily by the publv in paym'ent of debts. * 

The principal objections to this form of paper are— 

(1) It is liable to be issued in excess, and therefore to become ^ 

depreciated, and drivg good nfonfy from; circiilation. • • • 

(2) It* does not oiAulate btyond the^ borders of the countiy^f 

issue. • , • 

During# the American Civil War “greenbacks” were issued in 
excess, and drove most of the coin from (!irculatibn. • . 

" Being in excess they inflated pribes, excited to speculation, kept 
industry and, trade in a state of agitation, and»caus^ a continual 

* Palgrave’s Dictionary af PoUHcai Economy, vol. i, " ^ 
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transfer of wealth from the productive to the specul^ive classes. 
They were, therefore, bad money." ^ ^ 

In many of the South Arherican republics at the pri^sent day, the 
principal currency consists of inconvertible paper issued in excess, 
and gold is therefore at a premium. , ^ 

The above quotation concerning the over-issue of " greenbacks " 
coi)ld fairly be used to describe the general effect of all excessive 
issues of paper money, and in extreme cases trade is almost com- 
pletely paralysed. Examples of such over-issue might be drawn 
from the monetary history of almost every civilised community. 

There is, then, this temptation to over-issue, and as paper money 
cannot be exported to other countries, like gold and silver, in the 
graphic language of Prof. F. A. Walker " such money has no 
natural drainage. Wherever it is poured out, it makes a swamp," * 
and causes the inevitable inflation of prices and dislocation of 
trade. This objection to inconvertible paper is known as " want of 
elasticity." 

Methods of Regtilating Inconvertible Paper. 

A continued adverse state of the foreign exchanges, irrespective 
of tlw " balance of trade," and a premium on gold (as measured in 
paper) are signs of a depreciation in papef money. Any tendency 
in either of these directions must therefore be carefully watched, 
and the issue of notes restricted accordingly.* The difficulty is, 
that the amount of currency for trade requirements fluctuates 
from time to time; "and the withdrawal of redundant paper (where 
paper is the principal currency) during a time of depression is very 
difficult to effect. It ic a matter of history that issues of tiiis kind 
have almost invariably been made under the stress of abnormal 
circumstances, and in many cases were only intended to be a 
temporary expedi^ht. , 

As a result of the pranro-Gerihart war, th^ Bank of France sus- 
pended specie payments from 1870 fe) 1874. ' Its notes became the 
plrincipal currency of the country, and their issue was so carefully 
regulated, by watching the foreign exchanges and the market price 
^ of gold, that the 5 ^ neveV ^became depreciated more than J or 1 per 
cent, even *in France^s dark^t ‘ hour) and any slight premium 

* Palgrave’s Diciionarv at Political Economv. Monev (¥'. A. WalkerL 
« Ibid. 
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on gold disappeared when trade beoame favourable. Y et even these 
extraordinary precautions could not avoid the serious consequences 
of the suspension; and although the (fver-issue of paper was not 
enough to aftect ordinary* transactions, yet, as a result of the 
above-mentioned disturbances to exchange transactions* affecting 
Paris as’ a financial centre, London has since become the great 
settling-house of exchange transactions in Europe.^ 

Summary. 

The comparative merits of convertible and inconvertible paper 
will not long detain us. 

We have seen that inconvertible paper possesses the following 
objections — ^ 

(1) Difficulty of regulation. 

( 2 ) The temptation to over-issue, and consequent depreciation. 

( 3 ) The slightest depreciation injures commerce and finance, 
owing to the uncertainty of prices, and \Jie adverse state of the 
foreign exchanges. 

( 4 ) Lack of elasticity. 

Convertible notes possess none of these objections, except (under 
certain circumstances) the last, which is removable, ♦ 

They cannot be issued Jto excess, in the sense of becoming redun- 
dant, and their chief danger lies in the inability of the issuer to dis- 
charge his obligations in metallic money, i.e,, to maintain thdr 
convertibility. * 

Su^ension of payment of notes is usually duetto one cf more of 
three c juses. 

(1) National crisis, such as a great war. • 

(2) Commercial panic, 

( 3 ) Insufficient metallic reserves. 

The system which has achieved the best reSult^ and which is 
becoming the model 04 which mosf modeiai systems of paper money* 
are constructed, is tllat of “ partial deposit,'* combined with^the 
** elastic limit," or power of emergency issue. ^ 

(1) The^ basis of coin, combined with other reserves of liquid 
assets, ensure convertibility un^er normal condifions. • 

^ (2) The placing *0! some definite limit on the tottl issue Is a 

safeguard against abuse. « • 

1 Bagehot’s Lombard Strut. 
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(3) The power of emergency issue, subject to certain restrictions, 
assuages and even prevents panics, when some undoubted form of 
credit is urgently required ‘cO prevent a general dollapse. 

Emergency issues also provide, ascin Canada, br additional 
currency 'at i^ecognised times of the year, and prevent extreme 
stringency such as that which prevails in the United States during 
the corresponding movement of the crops. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING IN ENGLAND 


I 


How Fir&t Banks Arose. 

The foundation in England of banking in its me 
from the seventeenth century. From the NtJrman t^on»Juest 
onwards money-lending and discounting *vere practised by the Jews, 
who supplied the Sovereign, the nobility and the Church with much 
needed cash when required. After their expulsion in 1290, they 
were followed by the Lombard merchants who became the bankers 
and money-lenders of English kings in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and continued to finance merchants by the provision tif 
funds. 

They were succeeded in this function by the English goldsmiths 
who, under the Plantagenets and Tudors were bullion dealers and 
money-changers. They also took advantage of the fluctuations in 
the values*of gold and silver, melting down bullion and the heavy 
coins into plate, or exporting them as their interests dictated. To 
these operations they gradually added the functions of deposit 
banking in a primitive form. Up to 1640 merchants had foltowed 
the custom of depositing their money and valuables in the Mint in 
the Tower under Crown protection. In that year, owing to the 
refusal of Parliament to vote him supplies, Charles I supplied his 
defiqences by various discreditable methodsfincluding the seizure 
of £120,000 in bullion and cash belonging to !he merchants and 
deposited in the Tower unc^sr the " protection " of the Crown. 
Although the money was ultimately repaid, ‘the merchants in future • 
deposited their treasure elsewhere. 

About this time the goldsmiths commenced the practice of lending 
ouf large sums of money to penchants in the foiwi of loans and 
discounts at high jnferest, and in ordet to "increase their profits* 
encouraged deposit of money on which they allowed interest.# 

“ Five^or six stood pre-eminent above their brethren Sind Clarendon 
S3ys that they were men knowij to be so righ an^ of so good reputa- 
tion, that all the money of the kingejom woujd be trusted or^deposited 

in their*hands» Xnd they then first came to be called ^anhersV ^ 

* # ^ 

^ Macleod, Theory and Practice of Banking, cap. 8, { ^ 

• 9«7 
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Thes'e " bankers ** proved useful to Cromwell and ttiarles 
II by advancing money in anticipation of supplies, a pr?>ctibe which 
cost the lenders dear, owing to the action of the King in suspending 
exchequer payments in 1672 and seizing the sum *of £1,328,526, 
most of Wliich had been lent by the goldstniths, largely out of funds 
deposited wifh them. This caused widespread ruin and* distress, 
and the ultimate loss of principal and interest to their creditors 
was 'calculated *at roughly £3,000,000 irrespective of litigation 
expenses. < 

The failure of William III on his accession to obtain sufficient 
supplies to carry on a war with France, led to an attempt on the 
part of the bankers’ creditors to come to an arrangement with 
the Crown, whereby they agreed to forego all arrears of interest and 
jsake a further advance to the Government up to the amouht of 
their principal, £1,340,000, on condition that an Act was passed 
securing them 6 per cent, on the whole amount. The scheme 
fell through. 

Unsuccessful attempts were also made at the instigation of the 
Government, who were hard pressed for funds, to form some sort of 
national bank, to supply their needs. However, the originator 
of these schemes, Mr. William Paterson, persevered, and with the 
tirnelj support of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey and a few others, 
succeeded in producing a scheme which resulted in the formation of 

the Bank of England. 

« 

The^ Bank of Ei^i^land. 

The Bank was incorporated in 1694 (Statute 1694, cap. 20), and 
its charter provided inter alia — < 

(1) For the subscription by the* public of the sum of £1,200,000 
to be lent to the Government for carrying on the war, on condition 
of receiving an annuity of £100,000 per annum. ^ 

c (2) The subscribers to be formed kto a corporation, called “ the 
‘•governor and Compahy o\ the Ban^ of England, ” with ‘all the 
prijvileges of a corporation, a^i^d their stock should be transferable. 

(3) After Isl August, 1705, Parliament might give twelveimonths’ 
notice of repayment of the^whole debt, when the Bank would cease. 
‘ ( 4 ) The. bills, notes, aud other; obligations of tj^e Bank were not 
to exceed the capital of £1,200,000, unless authorised by Act of 
Parliament. 
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(5) The corporation was allowed to deal in bills of excnange, 

buy an<f sail bullion, gold and silver, and make advances on 
goods and merchartdise, t 

(6) No advances were to.be made to the Crown, except by 

Parliamentary sjyiction. * •• 

The whole stock was subscribed in ten days, and *the war was 
carried on with renewed vigour, ;f30,000,000 being spent in six 
years, in spite of which the rate of interest fell ahd the*natih»al 
credit rose, owing, in the opinion of tkc Deputy-Governor (Mr. 
Michael Godfrey) to the formation of the Bank. 

An experiment such as the Bank of England was bound to 
arouse opposition, notably among the money-lenders, whose 
exorbitant exactions received a blow, and also among the gold- 
smiths, whose chief complaint appears to have been that the BanW 
allowed interest at 2d. per cent, per day on their bills, and thus 
secured many of their customers. In the words of Macaulay, they 
“greeted its establishment with a howl of rage.” The Bank 
commencec^ business on 1st January, 1696, at Grocers' Hall, in 
the Poultry. 

This period is remarkable for the great depreciation of the silver 
currency, owing to wear and tear, and also to clipping and other 
fraudulent practices, and to the profitable exportation of^full- 
weight coins. Guineas p'assed current for as much as 30s. in this 
degraded medium. In February, 1696, it was decided to reform 
the silver coinage, and to provide for the gradual reducition of tfie 
valu^ of the guinea to 22s. by April in thaP.^ear, under pain of 
severe penalties for dealings on any othet basis. 

The exchange of new coin lor old at the Bank led to a “ run,” 
and, ultimately, to a partial suspension, which was aggravated in * 
May, 1696, by an attempt on the part of its opponents to destroy 
the^Bank by suddenly presenting for payment £30,000 in notes. 

Rival Schemes. / 

As the Bank of England was of Whjgforigin, in 1696 an attoui^t 
was mad<^ by a Tory syndicate to form a rival bamk f6r the benefit 
of landowners, with a capital orf £2,564,CjpO to advanced to the 
Government. As^only £7*, 100 subscribed, includir^ £5,00(y « 
by the 'treasury, the scheme was an entire failure. * 

In 1697 another rival scheme was started^ under the title of 
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**The Company of Mine Adyenturers of England." which (like* 
some modern mushroom companies) had many titled pksons on 
the directorate. An office was opened in LoAdon, and all forms - 
of banking business (as then known) were carriea on, including 
the issud of notes, but the enterprise was shortlived. 

Increase of Capital. 

•The finances^ of the country were in a very bad state, the 
Exchequer deficiency being £6,000,000, and its "tallies" at a 
discount of 40 to 60 per cent., while the bank notes were 
depreciated 20 per cent, owing to the partial suspension. 

Under these circumstances, in 1697 an Act was passed increasing 
the capital of the Bank, and over £1,000,000 was subscribed, of 
j^rhich £200,000 was received at par in bank notes and £800,000 
in Exchequer " tallies," which were withdrawn from circulation, 
thus restoring the value of the remainder. This amount was lent 
to the Government at 8 per cent. The same Act, with the avowed 
intention of preventing competition, enacted that no other bank, 
or corporation in the nature of a bank, established by Act of 
Parliament, should be permitted in the United Kingdom ; and 
allowed the Bank to increase its issues to the amount of its sub- 
scribed capital. Notes, were, however, at this time not issued for 
less than £20 ; and, as the re-coinage te so slow, the Govern- 
ment issued £2,000,000 in £5 and £10 Exchequer bills to remedy 
the lack od currency. 

In 1704 and 1702,^ owing to the course of political events, the 
Bank wjfs again in trouble, the Jacobites at home and the private 
bankers having combined to ruin fc ; but Government \>upport 
and a call of 20 per cent, on the proprietors saved the situation. 

In 1709, by arrangement, the interest on the original Govern- 
ment debt of £1,200,000 was reduced to 6 per cent., with an allow- 
ance of £4,000*^ for management ..expenses ; a further advance of 
■*£400,000 was arranged ; ^nd the caj^ital of‘tlje Bank doubled to 
pM\dde for the subscriptiiij of £2, ^,000 Exchequer bills. The 
new capital Was wsued at 15 per cent, premium, and ^was sub- 
scribed in four hours. JThe Bank (Charter was also renewed until 
'1732, an^ the prohibition of 1697 concerning ^the establishment 
of aAy bank* in the United Kingdom by Act of Parliament was 
extended. In* futui\j, in England, no corporation, partnership, or 
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body of pers(jns exceeding six in mumber were allowed to issue 
“ Bills or notes payable at demand, or at any less time than six 
months from the borrowing thereof” Th^se restrictions remained 
in force for over a century, and had the injurious effect of covering 
England with a multitude of small banks, in contrast ^o Gotland, 
where nd limitation of the number of partners was imposed, and 
the banks were few in number, but of great strength. ,As Jhe 
issue \)f notes was then regarded as a banker’s principal function 
and source of profit, this was considered fis equivalent to granting 
to the Bank the monopoly, as a corporation, of banking in England. 

In 1707 another reform of the coinage was decided on, and, 
as a result of the famous report of Sir Isaac Newton, the value 
of the guinea was reduced to 21s., at which it remained until the 
adoption of the gold standard in 1816. 

South Sea Company. 

The years 1711-1720 witnessed the great struggle for supremacy 
between the^Bank of England and the SoutR Sea Company, which 
had been formed to take over the unfunded State Debt of 
£9,500,000 at 6 per cent., in exchange for the monopoly of trading 
to the South Seas. In 1717 the Bank's Charter was extended to 
1742 ; but the South Sea Company eventually gained the upper 
hand, and the King even became its Governor. 

In 1720 both corporations proposed schemes for the consolida^ 
tion of the whole of the public debt, each striving to ftutdo Vhe 
other in the competition for supremacy. Finartl^^, the So^th Sea 
scheme was accepted; and by spreading* the wildest rumours 
concerniBg the value of their Vrading monopoly, several millions 
of the new capital were subsefibed at enormous premiums, 
£4,000,000 being issued at £1,000 per cent, in June, 1720. The 
South Sea “ bubble ” was at its maximum ^f inflation, and 
speculation in the most insane ontorprises followed. *As examples, 
compani^ were float^^ for breeding silkworms in Chelsea Park*j^ 
curing broken-winded horses ; importinl jackasses from Spafti f 
and, lastly, “ for carrying on an undertaking of ^reat advantage, 
no one to know what it is,” with a premise of 100 per cent, 
dividend I The inevitable Crash riame, and by 13th gSei^ember 
the price of tho^’tock was £400. The collapse involved the gold- 
smiths and private bankers who had advanced on the stock A 
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“run “ was made on the Bank, which, by means^of paying its 
notes in small change, gained time untiJ assistance •arrived and 
the panic had subsided/' The Bank restored pubJic credit by « 
purchasing South Sea annuities to' the value of ;f200,000 per 
annum,* at twenty years’ purchase, and inpreafed its capital to 
£8,959,995. 

Further Increases of Capital. 

In 1742, in considcrauon of a further Government loan of 
£1,600,000, free of interest, the Bank’s Charter was extended to 
twelve months' notice after 1st August, 1764 ; and its monopoly 
as a corporation of the privilege of exclusive note issue in England 
was still more rigidly defined. 

^ In 1746 the Bank’s capital was further increased to £10,780,000, 
owing to further Government advances. 

In 1758 a firm of Newcastle bankers started issuing notes for 
20s., and their example soon spread ; but these were suppressed 
in 1777 and again permitted in 1797. 

In 1759, £15 and £10 notes were fiist issued. 

In 1764 the Bank’s Charter was further renewed until twelve 
moi^ths’ notice after 1st August, 1786, and the repayment of the 
Government debt. 

In 1772 there was a serious panic due to overtrading, during 
which the Bank of England rendered great assistance in supporting 
public credit. 

In 17gpl the BaiYx's Charter was renewed until twelve months’ 
notice after 1st August, 1812, and the repayment of the 
Government debt, and its capital ^ncreased to £ll,642,o6o. 

Effect of Monopoly. 

The years 1770*1795 were remarkable for the construction of 
<r canals all over England. The' increasing industrial activity of 
country, which thenceforward , moved 6r. with rapid strides, 
was hampered by a scarcity of currency. The monopoly of the 
Bank acted as alirag on the wheels of commerce, and ar it refused 
to open country brai^ches, its ifbtes scarcely circulated outside 
London ; twhile by 'its monopoly of corporate business, the 
formation of. joint-stock Thinking on safe and natural lines was 
prevented. 
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To supply the lack of currency, ail sorts of shopkeepers became 
bankers, ^n4 flooded the country with their issues of notes. 

In 1750 there w^re not a dozen banl^ers outside London ; in 
1793 there were nearly 400. • 

In 1775 an Act, was passed prohibiting the issue ol^bank notes 
under ;fl*,*and in 1777 the limit was raised to £ 5 . 

Gris)s of 1783. 

In 1782 the termination of the Americfin War of Independence 
led to excessive overtrading, encouraged by unwarranted support 
from the Bank. Tlie crisis caused a serious “ run on tlie Bank 
in 1783, and an alarming foreign drain of bullion set in. The 
directors decided to restrict their issues until the exchanges became 
favourable. The desired result was achieved, specie began to * 
flow in from abroad, and the Bank's credit was saved. It is of the 
highest importance to notice that the policy of the directors was 
guided by the following principles, as stated by Mr. Bosanquet : 

“ That, while a drain of sj)ccie is going on,*their issues should be 
contracted as much as possible, but that as soon as the tide had 
given signs of ceasing, and turning the other way, it was then safe 
to extend their issues freely.” „ 

A period of calm followed, during which a great inflation of 
credit took place througliout Europe and the United States, 
intensified by excessive issues of bank notes. The calm was, 
broken by signs of the coming storm, which was to burst in all 
its fury upon Europe. In November, 1792, Hu^re.was ^ great 
increase of commercial failures both at home and abroad ; the 
French devolution had comhienccd, and , early in 1793 the 
Republican Convention declared ^var. The unsoundness of the 
Snancial position precipitated a monetary crisis, while the failire 
3f several important houses involved others who were solvent. 
The bank panic commenced with the Newcastle banl?ers, who had 
locked up their funds ^nd wer^j unable to withstand the “ run.'^ 
They stopped payment. The crisis spread to practically every 
bank in th^ country ; and out of an estimated tot&l of 400, about 
100 suspended payment, and the ♦remainder Avere severely shaken. 
The banks of Exeter jfind the ’West *ob England were not^le^xcop- 
tions, and stood^m. The demands on the Ban^ for fyccommoda- 
tion were enormous. The foreign exchanges were favourable, and 
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gold was coming in from abroad ; yet, ii> spite of 
the Government, and the universal demand for curfegcy*in place 
of the discredited countr]^ notes, the directors Appear to have lost ^ 
their heads, and, instead of lending freely, contracfed their issues. 
Parliamfent then took matters into its oVn handg ; it was decided 
to issue £5,000,000 Exchequer bills to relieve the pres^ig needs 
of ^olvept traders. Over £2,000,000 was lent in this way, all of 
which was repaid. The operation was completely successful, the 
panic passed away, and' the Government made a profit of over 
£4,000. 

About this time the London bankers ceased to issue notes, and 
confined themselves chiefiy to the paying of their customers' cheques 
and drafts. This action was practically the first step towards 
modern deposit banking, which was then only in its infancy. 
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RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING IN ENGLAND (ll) 

The Restriction of Gash Payments. 

Th» evils of an inconvertible paper currency issued in excess, dnd 
the dangers of unlimited powers of issu^ are vividly brought home 
to us by the history of the Bank of England and of the country 
banks during the “ restriction." 

The closing years of the eighteenth century witnessed the com- 
mencement of the struggle of Europe against the supremacy of 
Napdleon Bonaparte. England had to provide not only for th'^s* 
upkeep of her Army and Navy abroad, but also for loans and 
subsidies to other States engaged in the struggle. By 1795 these 
subsidies amounted to £9,500,000. 

The Baijk had to meet the insatiable *dcmands of Pitt, who, 
time after time, contrdEry to the spirit of the Bank’s charter, per- 
suaded them by means of promises that were never fulfilled, to 
honour his drafts. 

The clause in the Bank’s charter prohibiting advances without 
Parliamentary assent haS been nullified by the Act of Indemnity 
of 1793, which sanctioned the practice of temporary advances to 
the Treasury. By omitting to insert in the Bill a limit to these 
advances, Pitt’s power of drawing on the Bahk was increased to 
an unlimited extent; and ly the reckless abuse of this power, 
means were furnished for carr'^ng on the war with the new French 
Republic. 

This policy caused a steady export of bullion ; while, simul- 
taneously, there was a great internal demand to meet 'trade 
requirements owing to the scarcity of notes, ^causifig an alarming 
drain of specie from the Banje. 

The policy adopted by the directors o! the Bank led to stoppage 
of payment. The excessive contraction of note Issues in 1795 by 
the Bank, in order to counteruct the export of* bullion, together 
with a diminutioPy in the ' country issuesj owing t<4 failure? of 
country banlp/ln 1793, had led to an inconvenier;t scarcity of 
currency ; and) as merchants could not get notes, there was, in 
'295 
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1797, a continuous rush for gold. The foreign e:|fchanges had 
become favourable in April, 1796, and remained^ so until February, 
1797. To add to the alarm, there were rumours of the landing of 
a French force in the North of England, causing a run on, and 
a general steppage of, the country banks. ^The^ panic ^read to 
London, and was aggravated by the action of the Bank, followed 
by the p’-ivate bankers, in contracting their issues. 

bn 25th February, 1797, the specie in the Bank was reducM to 
£1,272,000, and an emergency Order in Council was issued on the 
following day ordering suspension of payments pending the 
decision of Parliament. 

On the 27th February, 1797, with only £1,086,170 in specie 
Jeft, the Bank suspended payment, and the restriction lasted 
until 1821. 

Bank Restriction Act. 

On 3rd May the Bank Restriction Act was passed, requiring 
cash payments to cease, except for sums under 20$., and also 
directing country banks to pay their notes in Bank of England 
paper. By a similar Act, the Bank of Ireland was also ordered 
to suspend cash payments. 

The stoppage was intended to be only temporary, but its 
continuance was enforced by successive enactments, 
e The monetary situation was relieved by the immediate issue of 
£2,000,000 in notes, , the excessive restriction of which had caused 
the intisrnal drain brought about the stoppage. 

Methods of Dealing with a /Jrisis. 

Thus we find two distinct methods of dealing with a monetary 
crisis — 

(1) The restrictive method. 

, (2) The expansive method. 

V In the case of an internal drain of» specie, tn\; effect of the former 
method haa been to aggravate the evil and precipitate a crisis. 

The policy which has been successfully followed in niost of the 
crises of the nin'eteenfh' century has been that of expanding the 
issues, and‘ lending freely to sblvent persons, thus bringing almost 
instant relief. ^ 

In the case of a foreign drain of bullion, however, it has been 
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found pecesiary to restrict the issues and curtail loans until the 
exchanges*becom^ favourable and gold^flows in from abroad. 

The most jwwerful method of influencing the foreign exchanges 
and attracting gold is t^af of raising the Bank rate discount 
above ^t^at prevailing in other financial centres, and is the one 
now most generally adopted. 

Events Following the Suspension. 

It was expected that the inconvertible paper would become 
depreciated, but the support of the merchants and the bankers, 
together with the acceptance of the notes in payment of taxes, . 
kept them at par for some years. 

Owing to bad harvests in 1799 and 1800, the imports of coia 
were very large, and led to the export of specie to pay for them. 

From the year 1790 down to September, 1799, the market price 
of bullion had remained at about £3 17s. 9d. per ounce, and the 
£1 note at par ; but in June, 1800, the price of foreign gold rose 
to j£4 5s. per ounce, and the foreign exchanges fell below par. 

By January, 1801, the price had risen to £4 6s., and the exchange 
with Hamburg had fallen to 14 per cent, below par. Even after 
allowing for cost of remitting specie, the exchange was still»7 per 
cent, against us. , 

Lord King's Law. » 

It was about this period that Lord King’s^Law was discovered. 
Although Lord King spread the truths (^ntaiSed* in this law, it 
is not^ known who actually discovered it. The Law may be 
briefly enunciated thus — ^ • 

If a metallic and an inconvertible paper currency are circulating 
together, and the market price of bullion exceeds the Mint, price ^ 
while the foreign exchanges have fallen below the specie point (i.e., 
the p^int at which ii becomes* profitable 4o e^ort specie), the paper^ 
currency is depreciated, and the difference between the mgirhet 
and the Mint price of bullion is the treasure of Jhat depreciation. 

In spite df the growing recognition of this great truth, no attempt 
was made to remove the cause of the depreciation. 

Peace .was imdd with France in* March,' 1802, ancf the re4tri( 
tion was du^o cease six months afterwards; bflt a Bill was 
passed in April, 1802, continuing the suspension until 1st March, 
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1803; for political reasons, in s|Jite of the warnings o^ Lor^ King, 
Fox, and others. The adj^erse state of the e^^change^ was even 
cited as a reason for continuing the restriction. « 

Report ^o£ tKe Committee on Irish Qurrency. 

The depreciation of the coinage and note issues in Ireland at 
thi^ time was als® the subject of inquiry by a special Parliamentary 
Committee. The exchange between England ^nd Ireland liad 
fallen considerably below par, causing great disturbance to trade 
in both countries. Moreover, in Ireland there were two prices for 
everything — a money price and a paper price — owing to the depre- 
ciation of paper. When the exchange was at par, ;fl00 English 
^noney was equal to 6s. 8d. in Irish currency ; but by 1804 
the exchange had fallen as low as 

The Committee reported that the over-issue of notes by the 
Bank of Ireland had caused the depreciation in the notes, as 
measured by the premium on guineas, and by the state of the 
exchange, which had made it profitable to export full-weight 
silver coins to England, leaving only a worn and clipped coinage 
in circulation. 

Events Preceding the Bullion Report. 

In 1804, the scarcity of silver coinage caused the Bank to put 
silver dollars into circulation. 

In 1806, the loan of 3^3,000,000 made by the Bank to the 
Gk)vernrKent became dqe, but was renewed at 3 per cent, until 
six months after the ratification of ;>eace. , 

The resumption of the war with ^France, and the issue of the 
Berlin decree, which was aimed at British commerce, led to a 
rise in the prices of all staple raw materials. The speculation in 
these products^, spi^ad to other markets, and the simultaneous 
opening up of South -Ameyica to British trade led to the launching 
of numerous enterprises o^ the most* specula!tive kind. 

The Bank, instead of curbing, only encouraged the fever, and 
their discounts, which were about £ 3 , 000,000 in 1795; rose to 
£20,000,000 in 1810. At' the same time, the country was flooded 
with the ndtes of country banks which had sprung up. ^ 

The numb€fi‘ of the banks had been reduced by ^lures in 1797 
to ^0. By the year 1810 they had increased to 721, and their 
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total issues were estimated at ^30,000,000, while those of the 
Bank df Bn§land amounted to jf21 ,000,000. 

The effect of thh inflation on the pri(Je of bullion may be judged 
from the follSwing table 


.. • ■ 

1 

Price of 
Standard Gold. 

Price of 
Silver. 



• '* 

Exchange with 
Hamburg. 

• 

/ 5. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

January, 1805 . . . . 

4 0 0 

•5 4 

35 6 

October, 1805 . . 

4 0 0 

5 5 

1 33 9 

July, 1808 . . . . 

No quotation 

5 3 

34 9 

February, 1809 . . . . 

4 10 0 

5 3 

31 0 

May, 1809 

4 110 

5 5 

29 6 

January, 1810 . . . . 

No quotation 

5 7 

28 6 


While guineas fetched 26s. or 27s. in paper. 

Bullion Report, 1810. 

This state of affairs led to the appointment of the Bullion Com- 
mittee of 1810, whose famous report is rightly regarded as one of 
the most important in monetary history. 

The subject of the report was as follows — 

(1) The difference between the Mint price of gold (£3 17s.*10Jd. 
per oz.) and the market#price {£4 10s. per oz.). 

(2) The fall in the foreign exchanges — that of Hamburg 9 per 

cent., and that of Paris 14 per cent. , • • 

(3) The recent rapid increase in bank not^. * 

(4) The disappearance of specie from qjrculation. 

The:^ facts were generallj^ admitted, but on them were based 
two opposing sets of opinions. • . 

One party maintained — 

1. (a) That the bank notes were depreciate^. • 

(1) That the difference between the market pri(^ and the Mint • 
price of gold bulli(y>Vas the measure bf the depreciation. * 

2. (a) That the extreme limit to ^Mich the foreign exchan^s 
could, by, the nature of things, fall, in any cas^ was* defined, and 
easily ascertained; and consisted of, the expense of freight^ 
insurance, and soiye others minute»causes.« 

‘ Macleod’s and Practice of Banking, cap. JO, | 3B. 

« Macleod, ibid., cap. 10, |f 45-46. 
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(b) That in the then state of^the exchanges there was a very 
large excess of depression over and above that limil^ jvhfch was 
not attributed to any of these causes. 

(c) That this residual depression of^the foreign exchanges and 

the rise of th^ market price above the Mint price;, was caused by 
the excessive issues of bank notes in circulation. * * 

3. That^a dinjinution in the quantity of bank notes would 
increase the value of the domestic currency — ^would cause ‘the 
foreign exchanges to rise ih par, and the market price of gold to 
fall to the Mint price. 

«. 4. That the directors of the Bank of England ought to follow 

the same rules in the extent of their issues during the restriction 
Oi cash payments, as they were obliged to do before, viz., by 
regulating them by the foreign exchanges. When the exchanges 
were favourable and flowing in, they might enlarge them, when the 
exchanges were adverse, they must contract them. 

The opposition (includitig the directors of the Bank), held to the 
following opinions — 

1. That the notes were not depreciated, but the price of specie 
had risen ; and they denied even the existence of the premium 
on gold. 

2. That the depression of the foreign ‘‘exchanges was entirely 
caused by the unfavourable balance of payments due to the 
foreign remittances during the war. 

3. No increase or diminution of notes would affect the foreign 
exchanges or the mar kef price of bullion. 

4. That, during the restriction, so^ong as issues of not^ were 
‘regulated by the demands of Ijhe public, they could not be 

over-issued. 

The 'denial of the^existence of a premium on gold seems impos- 
* sible, until we rtmember that it was^a penal offence to sell guineas 
*for*more than 21s. ; ''and’thus there were no^, as had been the 
caie in Ireland, two priced openly quoted for everything {i.e., a 
money price ‘and '^a paper price). Moreover, the curr^cy con- 
sisted almost solelj^ of bapk paper and tokens. People would not 
give 5 divts^ 3 grs. of tgold far a £\ note when the latter was 
only worth ^ dwts. 8 grs,, and so gold disS^ear^ from 
? circulation. ' 
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The report of the committee supported the first set M argu- 
ments, •their findings may te summarised very briefly as 
follows — • ^ 

(1) The difference between the market and Mint prices of specie 
could not normally exceed per cent., and an ounce ©^standard 
gold C9uld not fetch more than £3 17s. lOJd. in gold coin unless 
the latter contained less than 1 oz. of gold. Since the suspension, 
pajj^r had become the measure of value ; and, measured in paper 
the value of goW was about £A lOs. yer ounce. This differenc( 
was caused by the over-issue of paper, which, not bein^ 
exportable, became depreciated in value. 

(2) The depression in the foreign exchanges was about 13 pel 
cent, over and above the expenses of transmitting specie, anc 
could only be accounted for by the state of the currency at hom^ 

(3) The excess of the note issues was caused by the removal o' 
control consequent on suspension of payment. 

(4) It was highly important that the note issues should b( 
regulated, as before the restriction, byihe state of the foreigr 
exchanges and the market price of bullion ; but it was almosi 
beyond human power to regulate the issue of inconvertible papei 
on these principles to correspond with trade requirements, without 
injury to commerce, The precious metals were the only itatura 
and safe regulators. • 

(5) To restore the balance between gold and paper by lowering 

the value of the metallic curreilcy, as had been proypsed, wotilc 
be a breach of public faith and a great ev^l. * 

(6) The only safe and proper remedy yas a %-es«mpti(^n of casl 

paymtnts. \ 

The committee included *sopie of thtf best known financia 
authorities of the day (outside the Court of Bank directors) 
including Mr. Horner, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Henry Thprnton 
wflo were the actual authors of the report. The Jatter was drawr 
up only after siftiqg the exhaustive (wideAce of bank andojh^ 
directors, general* merchant, and independent witnesses., Th< 
reception accorded to •it by Parliament is, t]ierefore, th^ mor( 
surprising, and is a perpetual warning oHhe danger of allowing i 
mere Parliamentary majority to overriSe the considered opinioai 
of experts i^he* realm of finance. * * 

The repdft was presented to the House tf Coifimons in May 
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1811, by Mr. Homer, who liioved the adoption of its principles in 
sixteen resolutions. After a pr6longed debate of fou/ nights, the 
Bullion Committee and th^ sound currency party were defeated 
by the Ministry, whose interests were, of course, bcund up with 
those of ^he Bank of England. Mok ^of the resolutions were 
negatived without a division ; and the last, viz.,' that c^^h pay- 
ments ought to be resumed in two years’ time, was lost by 180 
votes- to 45. The Restriction still dragged on. 

Soon afterwards, Lord Stanhope brought in and passed a Bill 
in the House of Lords, making it a misdemeanour to draw any 
distinction between guineas and notes when making payments. 
, In opposing this Bill, Lord Grenville, who/ with Pitt, had actually 
proposed the original restriction of cash payments, warned the 
Ministers that their financial policy, if pursued, must lead to 
disaster, and was analogous to the fatal over -issue of “ Assignats ” 
in France. 

In consequence of the increased issues of notes, which were very 
profitable to the Bank, tl^ paper price of bullion continued to rise. 
In June, 1812, it was about £4 18s. per ounce, and in 1813 it 
reached its maximum of £5 10s., at which price the real value of 
the £l note was 14s. 2d. 

Thevhigh prices of corn, due to failure of harvests, to stoppage 
of Continental supplies, and to the inflation caused by the over- 
issue of paper, led to vast land speculations. Country banks 
increased from 728 in 1811 to 940 in 1813, and their issues were 
estimSted at £25,000,000. 

The reopening of tlie ^continental ports to trade in 1813, and 
the abundance of that year’s harvest, icked the bubble of sprcula- 
,tion, which collapsed, strewing tl|e years 1814-17 with financial 
wreckage. During this period, eighty-nine countiy banks failed, 
and the country issues were reduced by about one-half. The 
contraction in curreifcy raised the value of the remainder, so that 
* Jiy pctober, 1816, the paper price of gold was £3 18s. 6<i, and 
th^ foreign exchanges becanje favouracble until ^he following year, 
thul vindicating the principles of the Bullion Report. 

After the restoration of peace in 1815, a partial resumption of 
, cash payments proVed so Wcessfrf, th^t the gold in the Bank, 
instead ordiihinishing, actually increased, until In Qctobei, 1817, 
it amounted tcF nearly £12,000,000. ^ 
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The Bank then gave notice to redeem, if desired, all notes dated 
prior to* IsJ f anuary, 1817. * 

Meanwhile, war had again broken out* Early in the same year, 
* the taking upK)f several largje foreign loans in England had caused 
the exchanges to fall, and the market price of gold agajp rose. 

The geld standard had been set up by the provisions of the 
Coinage Act of 1816, and in July, 1817, large issues of the new 
gold* coin were made. • ' . 

All these evente caused a drain of gpld from the Bank to the 
extent of £6,750,000. Simultaneously, the rate of interest on 
Exchequer bills was reduced, causing a foreign drain of gold in 1818. 

In spite of this, the Bank increased its loans to the Government 
from £20,000,000 to £28,000,000; and its issues of notes con- 
tinued unchecked, while the country issues had increased by 
two-thirds since 1816. 

In consequence of the continued drain of specie, of which 
£4,000,000 was said to have gone to the French Mint, in 1819 
^an emergency Act was passed, entirely su^ending cash payments. 

Committees of inquiry were appointed by both Houses of 
Parliament. The evidence given before these Committees showed 
that the mercantile world, and many of the Bank’s directors, 
were now as strong in support of the principles of the Bullion 
Report as before they had been in opposition. 

As a result of the evidence given before the Committees, a Bill 
was passed, in 1819, providing, by gradual steps, for tl;e complete 
resumption of cash payments not later thaj^ 1st May, 1823. A 
remarkable feature of this Bill was that bpth ii% iittroducfrs — ^the 
Earl 0 ^ Liverpool and Rober)^ Peel— had previously voted against 
the Bullion Report. * 

Lord Liverpool, who introduced the Bill in the House of Lords, 
in a speech which is a model of clear reasoning based on .sound 
prirfciples, said that the chief points in question wye — 

(I) Jt was expedient to return to some fixtjd standard of valttc.*" 
" (2) Whether that standafd should Jbe the ancient one, . * 

“ (3) B^ what means this could be done." * • 

The Act answered the second question^ in the affirmative, this 
being the only method consistept^with*good faith and^commort 
honesty. • It prjiviJed for the resumption of payment^ by ordiSring 
the redemptf^ (in ingots of bullion) of bank^ note^ to the value 
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of not less than 60 oz. of gold at one time. The rate of exchanging 
notes for ingots was fixed at Is. per ounce until^ l,st October, 
1820 ; £3 19s. 6d. until IsteMay, 1821 ; £3 17s. lOid. until 1st May, 
1823, after which date payments would be made in toin. 

The reftrictions on trading in bullion and coin were also abolished, 
and almost simultaneously an Act was passed strictly f«ibidding 
any advances by the Bank to the Government without the express 
sanction M Parliament, thus putting an end to the abuses vihich 
had led up to the suspension of 1797. 

In 1821 there was such an accumulation of gold at the Bank 
of England that the directors felt themselves able to expedite 
matters ; and an Act was passed enabling them to resume in May 
of that year, thus ending a period during which England experi- 
enced in full measure all the evils resulting from a depreciated, 
inconvertible paper currency, and the effects of which left their 
mark on trade during the next quarter of a century, and on 
currency literature for all time. 



CHAPTER XX^III 

RISE AND DEVELOPME^W' OF BANKING IN ENGLAND (ill) 

The 1^6 of the Joint-Stock Banks. • ^ 

The period following the resumption of cash payments is chiefly 
notable for the formation and rise of the great joilnt-stock banjcs, 
and the breaking ^iown of the monopolj^of the Bank of England. 

In 1822, owing to the severe fall in the price of corn, which was 
due to over-production and large imports following a period of 
high prices, pressure was brought to bear on the Government by 
country bankers and other gentlemen, on the plea that the note 
issues had been unduly contracted; and the Government was 
persuaded to pass a Bill allowing the country bankers to continue 
issuing £[ notes until the Bank charter expired in 1833. 

Meanwhile, they endeavoured, without success, to arrange with 
,the Bank of England for the formation«of joint-stock banks on 
the Scotch system outside a radius of 65 miles from London, in 
order to strengthen the country issues, which in 1824 began to 
increase, and in 1825 were above the level of 1818. 

Crisis of 1825. « 

In 1824 the struggle between Spain and her American Colonies 
was ended by the recognition of their independence, and the 
opening up of immense fresh markets in Mexico and South America 
offered vast opportunities for the Britisli exi)5rt ’trade, ^nd for 
the in^stment of British caj^tal. As usual, traders were dazzled 
by the prospects of a short cut tp affluence*, the public were again 
seized by a specillative mania, and subscribed at absurd premiums 
for shares in enterprises of which they knew nothing. The 
speculative tendency was fostered and probably, paused by an 
abnormally low rate^ interest. It was» the South Sea “ Bubble 
over again, but on this occasion th-i phrase to conjure 
according to a contemporary, was the “ mines pf Mexico,*’ .which 
presented to an excited public visions an Eldorado of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avaace. .Prices rose all round. * 

The bftUion in Ae Bank was reduced from over £14,000,000 in 
January, 1854. to /1 1.600.000 in October o^ the lame ‘year. A 
305 
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severe fall in the foreign exchanges had also taken place ; but, 
instead of contracting their issues, the Bank diredtqrs 'actually 
inaeased them in Octobeui 1824, over £2,000,0^, thus supporting ^ 
the inflation, apd hastening the drain^of bullion, which continued 
with inci^ased severity until the middles! December, 1825, when 
it reached it^ lowest ebb at about £1,000,000. 

The country bankers also increased their liabilities by reckless 
advances *and iSsues of notes. The inflation reached its height 
about May, 1825, after v^ich there was a paifee, and then the 
crash came. Prices fell even faster than they had risen. The 
loans to the South American States and the Mexican mining 
i companies were almost total losses The Bank made violent 
efforts to contract its issues, and the country banks husbanded 
their resources in view of impending trouble, and replaced the drain 
of gold from the Bank by an internal one to provide for their 
obligations. So great was the destruction of credit, that the 
country was said to be “ within twenty-four hours of a state of 
barter." 

By the autumn, symptoms of a monetary crisis were evident. 
Several country banks failed in November, and on 3rd December, 
Pole 8c Co., an important banking house, stopped payment, 
bringing down a number of country banks with them, and causing 
a general “ run " on the London banks. • 

From 12th to 17th December the crisis was at its height. By 
thb 13th thf exchanges had turned in our favour ; on the 14th the 
Bank' found it safe t\adopt the expansive principle, and advajiced 
huge stfllis on*al? kinds of paper to allay the panic. Relief 
was almost instantaneous, and in Ljtidon by the 16th th^' worst 
was over. Between December l^th and 17th the Bank issued 
over £5,000,000 of notes. In the country the demand was still 
great, was satisfied by the despatch of a quantity of £1 notes, 
which stopped the ‘*run." By t^e J)eginning of 1826 the banking 
4irisis was over, but dfiring*its continuance set^ral London bankers 
and seventy-six in the pravinces failed, while many more were 
dissolved. 

Committee of 1826! , 

An^ inquiry was held in 1826 into the causes of 'ihe crisis, and 
the English Linking* system came in for much severe criticism. 
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The Bapk England was blamed for increasing its issues while 
pld was bSing exported, and for not expanding them early enough 
•• in the crisis vhen the foreign drain had ceased. The numerous 
failures among country baifks, causing such distress, led to the 
passing of an Ac* in J826 prohibiting the issue of notes under £$. 

In irfjS an Act was passed prohibiting the circulation of Scotch 
and Jrish notes in England for sums under £S. , ^ 

Country Banl^ers' Act, 1826. « 

Following the lead of Lord Liverpool and Robert Peel, who 
clearly saw that the multiplication of small banks was due largely 
to the evil^ of the Bank’s monopoly, the “ Country Bankers’ Act 
of 1826 ” was passed, providing for the formation of joint-stock 
banks outside a radius of 65 miles from London. They were, o\ 
course, permitted to issue notes, and the liability of the share- 
holders was still unlimited; but for the first time the public 
officers of such banks could sue or be sued—a first step towards 
‘incorporation. 

Curiously enough there was no eagerness to take advantage of 
the new Act, In the first three years only eleven banking com- 
panies were formed, of which some were transfers of old private 
banks. The Lancaster Banking Co. had the honour of being the 
first English joint-stock bank other than the Bank of England. 
The Huddersfield Banking Co. and Stuckey's Banking Co. boUi 
appeared in 1826, and the National Provincial Bank bf England 
in 1833, thirty-four being formed in the firSt ^evpn yea’*i,. after 
which ^they increased more^ rapidly. As regards banks formed 
prior to 1844, this Act is stil in force. 

In 1827 the Bank officially addpted the principles of the Bullion 
Report regarding its issues, which had been emphasised by Sir 
F. Paring and by Mr. Horner; in future tho issues were'^to be 
regulated by the sta^e of thef foreign exchanges and the bullion*^* 
market’ while their»^m would be to keep a stock of bullion equjd 
to one-half the amount <jf their securities. ^ 

Benewal of the Bank’s Charter,, 1833.« 

, 0 

In 1833 An Act was passed (l)Yeftewing the Bank’s <»ha/ter until 

twelve months^ notice from 1844, and the^ repayment of the 
Government debt ; (2) .making bank notes legal tender, except at 
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the Bank or its branches ; (3) granting the Bank the sole monopoly, 
as a corporation, of issuing bills or notes on demand v/itliin a 65- 
mile radius of London ; f4) to remove any doubt on the subject, 
the right of forming any banking company within the 65-mile 
radius Whs expressly permitted, provided it did not issue notes. 

There were also provisions regarding the managerfito and 
repayment of the Government debt. 

Crisis of 1837. 

In 1837 there was another crisis due to speculation in foreign 
loans and railway extension. It was preceded, as usual, by an 
abnormally low rate of interest, and aggravated by a large 
American demand for specie for currency, for which* purpose a 
"arge amount of American paper had been placed with the joint- 
stock banks. These banks had re-discounted or borrowed on 
most of it, causing an abnormal inflation of credit. Several banks 
received support from the Bank of England, but the disturbance 
to trade was not serious? enough to be deemed a panic. The crisis 
was most severely felt in Ireland, where, however, a general “ run ” 
on the banks had been weD provided for. 

Furfiher Legislation. 

In 1838 a statute was passed enabling joint-stock banks to sue 
or be sued by any of their shareholders. 

Ii} 1844,- owing to the failure of several joint-stock banks through 
mismanagement, am Act was passed for their constitution: and 
regulation. It provided (inter alia) for their formation only under 
letters patent from the Crown, with, unlimited liability stillattach- 
ing. Their capital was not to be less than £100,000, of which 
one-half was to be paid up before commencement of business, 
and a monthly statement of their assets and liabilities had to be 
published. Tile restrictions were so onerous, that joint-stock 
jrfterprise was nearly kill'M, and only one msw joint-stodc bank 
Athe City Bank—was fortned between 1845 and 1860. The Act 
vas nepealed in 1057. 

The Bank Charter Act^of 1844 is referred to elsewhere. It was 
lesigned to, secure the convertibility of the note issues and to 
prevent a r^urrence of financial crises. The bhief effect on 
)anking*in general was the prevention of the formation of Wiy 
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fresh bank of issue in the United Kingdom, but it fortunately 
left unr^uiafed the receiving of deposits and the method of their 
« employment ^ a ’source of profit, whi^h are now regarded as a 
banker’s chief functions. » » 

The Joint-Sto^k Banking Companies Act of 1857 b/ou^t banks 
within •Ae scope of the Companies Act of the previous year 
(except that liability was still unlimited), and raised the maximum 
nunfber of partners in a private bank from six to ten. * 

In 1858, for the first time, the princij>le of limited liability was 
permitted to banks, owing to the serious failures among joint-stock 
institutions in the crisis of 1857, chiefly due to inflation of credit 
and re-discounting. Liability as regards note issues still remained 
unlimited, and shares were not to be less than £100 each (this 
limit* was removed in 1862). Owing to the prejudice existing al 
that time against any limitation of the liability on bank shares, 
and the unwillingness of the existing banks to change their con- 
stitution, the Act was practically ignored for many years. After 
• 1862 most of the new banks were incoi*f)orated under the Com- 
panies Act of that year, which simplified the constitution and 
formation of all companies. 

In 1866 the statute known as Leeman’s Act was passed^ with 
the object of preventing " bear ” speculations in bank shares. 
It requires the specific numbers of all shares to be inserted in all 
contracts for sale of bank shares ; but, although the Act is practi- 
cally a dead letter, it would probably be revived if the prrctice 
ever ^reached any magnitude. ^ ^ 

The failure of the City of Glasgow Bank' in 1^8 for £12,500,000 
caused' such widespread misery and ruin among its shareholders, 
whose liability ^was unlimit ed^' that shareholders in the old 
unlimited liability banks began to realise their position and to 
agitate for a limit to be imposed. Further ’egislation wdlH pro- 
vided by the “ Reserve Liability Act of 1879.” by ^hich unlimited 
companies which aegistered, as limiteti, as well as compam^ 
originally limited, were empowered tc> create a reserve liability for 
creditors;^ only to be called up in the event of windihg-up. 
Unlimited liability in respect? of note *s:iues was preserved and 
other regulations imposed.* * • t , 

The Act wa^ not at first popular with bank directors, but pres- 
sure of the shareholders induced several of the leading London 
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banks to adopt its provision*. Most of the joinj;-stock banks 
followed, and the step proved advantageous by enabllhg wealthy 
and influential people, wfio had shrunk from risking their whole • 
fortunes, to purchase an interest in these undertakings. By the 
end of 1^83 there were only nine banks with, unlimited liability. 

The bulk of the private banks are still, however, Arilimited, 
although^ some pf them, such as Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 
and Messrs. Coutts & Co., are incorporated as private companies 
with unlimited liability. Since the Baring crisis of 1890, most 
of the leading private banks have found it advisable to publish 
their accounts, although the omission of the Profit and Loss 
Account deprives these of much of their interest. Since 1890 the 
leading clearing banks have also published a monthly statement 
of their position. 

To the joint-stock banks the Acts of 1833 and 1844 were almost 
blessings in disguise. They were forced to concentrate their efforts 
on the accumulation of deposit capital and its distribution, subject 
to proper restriction, where it was most needed. The growth of 
deposit banking in the nineteenth century, unhampered by 
unnecessary legislation, has been phenomenal'. 

flecSnt Developments. 

The last few decades have been remarkable for the absorption 
)f the country banks by the large joint-stock institutions, and by 
tmalgamafion among the latter. This has led to the increased 
loncepjtation ^f t^eSoanking capital of the kingdom in the hands 
>f a few strong institiAions, which ^as always been the feature 
>f banking in Scotland, where it 6 was allowed to develop on 
latural lines from the very firit. Banking authorities are not 
Lgreed as to whether this amalgamation is in the best interests 
)i the'^ community.* 

Towards the* end pf 1917, thiee* fresh banking amalgamations 
vyre carried out, namely, the National Provintial Bank of England 
fith'the Union of London and Smith’s, the London and Provincial 
idth (he London dhd South Western, and the London Cc^unty and 
Vestminster with^ Pan^' In the early part of 1918 a similar 
ffoject vasteffected between tiie" London City^ and Midjand and 
he London Joint Stock Bank. ' , 
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THE LONDON STOCK E*XCHANGE 

History and Constitution. 

The Lt)ftdon Stock fexchange came into being at Ae end of the 
seventeenth century, about the same time as the Bank of England. 
It will be remembered that the proceeds of the earl 5 f issues of 
Bank stock were* lent to the Government, and formed the nucleus 
of the National Debt, and so a class of persons sprang up, known as 
“ stockbrokers ” and “ stockjobbers,’' to meet the needs of those 
who wished to buy or sell this stock. For a long time anyone * 
might act in this capacity, and during the South Sea bubble in 1720 
peojile of the most incongruous professions acted as brokers anti 
jobbers. For a few years these brokers and jobbers met in a portion 
of the Royal Exchange, then for three years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Change Alley. All this time the “ Stock Exchange " was 
» carried on in the open air or in coffee-houses. 

In 1773 it was found desirable to meet in a building, and one 
was taken at the corner of the Royal Exchange and Threadneedle 
Street. Anyone was admitted as a “ member " on payment of 6d. 
This only lasted a quarter of a century, and since 1802 the*Stock 
Exchange has occupied Its present quarters in Capel Court, which 
consist roughly of a triangular building of which very little fronts 
the street (owing to the offices which surround it), bounded ty 
Bartholomew Lane, Throgmorton Street, Tfcreadneedle Street and 
Old Broad Street. i * * 

At fhe same time the Stoc^ Exchange became a separate body 
governed by its own rules. At ithe present time it is a corporate ' 
body, under the' dual control of the Managers, representing the 
proprietors, and the Committee, representing J:he membersr For- 
merly, although every proprietor had to be a member, every member 
was ndt necessarily^ <a proprietor. Nov^^ every member must hbrf 
at least one share and the qualification$ fbr admission to membersfip 
have been made more stringent. The rules of theSfock Exchange 
are drawn up and rigorously ^ministerpd by tjie Committee. 

Members are o£ two kinds, -bnokers apd jobbers^(or, dedersj. 
The brolccr acts as the intermediary between the public and the 
jobber, who specialises^ in certain shocks and ^ovides a ""market " 
311 
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in them. These functions are n^w rigidly separated, and a member 
cannot act in both capacities. ^ o 

The only persons admitted to the Stock Exchange are the mem- . 
bers and their • authorised clerks,'" who have been granted specific 
authoritjPto make bargains on behalf of their principals. 

* ' O 9 

History of an Actual Purchase. 

U is impossible in a brief space to deal adequately withothe 
manifold activities of t|je Stock Exchange, and perhaps the 
history of an actual transaction will create the most reliable and 
lasting impressions. 

We will suppose that on July 3rd, 19.., Mr. John Brown of 
Brighton, instructs his brokers in London, Messrs. Smith, Graham & 
Co. (members of the Stock Exchange), to purchase 1 ,000 London and 
North Western Railway Ordinary Stock at “ best (i,e., without a 
maximum limit of price). On July 4th, on receipt of the order, one 
of the brokers, or his authorised clerk, on arrival at the Stock 
Exchange, which is informally divided into recognised “ markets," , 
goes to a jobber (of the firm of Messrs. North, Pole & Co.) in the 
Home Railway Market, and asks him to " make a price " in London 
and North Western Railway Ordinary (known briefly as " Brums ") 
witho^at, of course, indicating whether he is a buyer or a seller. The 
jobber quotes him 132--132J, i,e., he will buy from the broker at 
the lower and sell to him at the higher price. The broker is not 
saftisfied an^ asks for a closer price, and if the market is active the 
jobber may quote hi^n 132J-132|. Having " made " a price^ the 
jobbei^ti the absence of, any stipulation to the contrary, is bound to 
deal up to £1,000 on these terms, '(he broker says, " I buy one 
i.e., one thousand poufids stock) ^at *1321," and the transaction is 
entered by both parties in their dealing books.' No contract is 
signed by the principals, but on the following morning the brokers' 
and jobbers' clerks '^meet in the basement of the Stock Exchaiige 
^and check all bargaiift of the previous day. 

broker may, if he chooses, " msrfk " the bargain, i,e„ he enters 
fi on a slip of papqr and puts" it in a box, thus ensuring that it shall 
appear in the column provided for " business done," in Sie Stock 
Exchange Daily Ofecial list, wjuch contains the official prices and 
othef information regar<£ng every stock admitted by.the Committee 
to an official "Iquotation. This practice of " marking," howeyer, , 
is somewhat neglected. 
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The ^erejice in the two prices quoted by the jobber nominaDy 
represents Ills ” turn " or profit for making a market, but unless a 
run of bu 5 dng is expected, the jobber more often than not has to 
obtain the stock from some Selling broker or anoth^ jobber in the 
same market. If in tjie meanwhile the stock has risei\he will lose a 
portion*o! his turn, or perhaps sustain a loss. If it falls, his profit is 
increased. , ^ 

TBe bargains are, of course, properly recorded later in the day at 
the offices of the two principals. The Ifroker makes out and signs 
a contract note which he sends to his client. 

Form of Contract Note 

795 Old Broad Street, 

London, E.C. 

• 4th July, \B.., 

Bought for Account of JOHN BROWN, Eso. 

£ s. d. 

j j^I.OOO London and North Western Railway 

Ordinary Stock @ 132| 1323 15 0 

Commission @ j per cent 6 12 6 

Contract Stamp . . . . *. 3 0 

Government stamp and Company’s fee . . 6 17 6 

;^1337 8 0 

E. & 0. E. (Signed) Smith. Graham & Co., ■' ■ 

Members of the Stock Excliange. • 

Subject to the Rules and Regulations of the London Stock 
Exchange. For settlement July 12th. Country cheques three days 
earlier. 

In the above “bought note" £ 1,000 represents the, “ nominfll 
value" of the stock, and £1,323 15s. Od. its “market value." 
The broker's commission is known as “ b^olcerage.** 

Mr. Jiohn Brown has thus to provide his brokers with the sura of 
£1,337 8s. Od. on or before settling day, Jifly 12th. 

• 

The Settlement.^ 

The settlement in most stocks and shares takes place tSice a 
month and is dividec^ into tltred parts^ extending usuallv over 
fourda^. •* • 

(1) Mining Contango, pr Carry-over* Day. 

(2) General „ 

(3) Ticket or Name Day.^ 

(4) Settling or Pay Day.* 


^ Daring th» war it was ordained that all transactions should botfor cash, 
i.»., idunediate j^yment. fortnightly settlements being abolished temporarily. 
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There are three other kinds Settlement — 

(1) Consols Settlement. 

(2) Special Settlements. 

(3) Settlemehts for “ cash," i.e., immediate settlement. 

The first t/ikes place at the beginning o( every month, when 
all bargains in Consols, and other Government and allied stocks, 
which h^ve nof been dealt in " for cash." i.e., for immediate 
settlement, are settled. 

A " Special Settlement ^ is fixed by the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee for the first settlement in stocks or shares which have been 
. recently issued. 

To return to our client, as he is an ordinary investor and is 
prepared to pay for his stock, we will ignore Contango Day for the 
present. 

On the day before Settling-day, i.e., Ticket-day, all the names of 
persons who have bought stock, together with particulars of the 
amount, price, etc., are " passed," and ultimately reach the brokers 
whose client has sold the stock. 

This is done on July 1 1th by means of a " ticket " which is made 
out by Smith, Graham & Co. as follows — 
w Form of Ticket 

No. 1746 Pay @ 132| Consideration .. ..£\22Z 15 0 

Stamp^f 6 15 0 

c If this Ticket be divided, insert its ;{1330 10 0 

* number and the name of Party dividing h ' 

it, or the new Ticket will not be paid 
fc— . , for. 

;^1,000 Brum @#^132} 

To John Brown, p 

of 1054, Marine Paradq Brighton, 

Gentleman. 

Given to North, Pole & Co., 

11th July, 1912. Smith, Graham & Co., 

of 795 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

« ' PAY. 

‘ .»As the Governmeiti: stamps are paid by the buyer, and tfie sdling 
^tooker gets the transfer ^tamped, 'the amoubt of ;f6 15s. Od. is 
inserted above. ^ ^ 

The difference between the amount on the ticket and fhat on the 
-contract note is 18s. \)d, made up Qf (a) £6 12s. 6d. brokerage, 
whi^h tie bVoker retains, and (?) contract stamj) 3s. and oompany's 
f©e 2s. 6d. ' «' 

The ticke^ is handed on July llth^ at the Stock Exchange clearing 
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house, to our jobbers, North, Pole & Co.* If they have the st(Kk, they 
keep thb ti^klt, and ultimately hand it with the certificate and signed 
^ transfer to Smith, •Graham & Co., who pay them the amount of 
the ticket, by a cheque on a.Town Clearing bank. , 

If they have bought the stock from another jobber, Uiey hand 
the tickdt to his cleric after placing their name on th^ back, and so 
the ticket goes on until it reaches Messrs. Jones Brothers, the 
brokers who have sold the stock on behalf of the*ir cliertt, Charles 
Robinson. If tlfere are two selling brokers with £500 each the 
ticket is " divided " accordingly and fresh tickets made out. In 
practice, the operations in most active stocks arc simplified by the 
use of clearing sheets, whereby buying and selling transactions for • 
similar amounts are “ cancelled out,*' and the buying and selling 
brokers are readily brought into contact with each other, thus 
avoiding much unnecessary passing of tickets. If any broker who 
has sold stock has not received a ticket by 2.30 on ticket-day, he 
has the power of " selling-out '' the stock in question through the 
, official broker to any person who makes a bid for it, the loss being 
borne by the person who fails to deliver the ticket. 

Jones Brothers, the selling brokers, fill in a common form of 
transfer and send it to their client for signature and attestation, 
i.e., signature in the presence of a witness. • 

Abridged Form of Transfer 
I, Charles Robinson, of 965 Maida Vale, 
London, W., Merchant, hereinafter calle^ tlie 
transferor, in consideration^ of the sum of • One 
thousand three hundted ancf twenty-three 
pounds fifteen shillings jjaid to me by 
John Brown,# 

of J054 Marine Parade, Brighton, 

. Gentleman, 

t • 

hereinafter called the transferee, .do hereby sell, assign, etc., unt 
the saiQ transferee, Jiis executors, assign?, etc., all the Onethousihi 
pounds Ordinary Stock of and in*fhe undertaking called tli 
London and North Western ^Railway, etc., etc. • * • 

, D£^edtheJ2/A July, 19... 

‘ By the Finance 4ct, 1920, •the stara|) duty on transfers i^dou^led : i.ii 
£ivtT£ino. * 

* N.B. — This amount called the *' consideration ’• is usiAllv that paid b 
the buyer, and seldom agrees with the amount actually handed to the seller. 

* , * • # • « 


^ Imprmed 
fiowmmmt 
Stamp, 
£6 15*. 
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On receipt of the transfer executed by fheir client, Messrs. Jones 
Brothers send him a cheque for the amount of the ^old contract- 
note. They also hand the signed transfer and certificate to the 
brokers named on the ticket, i.e., Smith,praham & Co., who pay them 
the amount of the ticket. 

If the £1,(]^)0 stock formed part of a larger certificate; Jones 
Brothers would first send the certificate and signed transfer or 
transfers, to the^Railway Company, who would keep the certificate, 
fill in the form of certification on the transfer, and return the " cer- 
tified transfer ” which is then a “ good delivery," t.e,, complete 
and regular as to form. Jones Brothers are allowed ten days of 
grace from settling-day in which to deliver registered securities 
which they have sold, and if the stock in question is not forthcoming 
by July 22nd, which is known as " buying-in day," Smith. Graham 
& Co., can if they wish, or if their client is pressing for delivery, 
instruct the official broker to buy-in a similar amount of stock at 
the price of the day. Any loss will fall on Jones Brothers or their 
client. The practices of " buying-in " and " selling-out " are. 
perhaps, more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

Smith, Graham & Co. now send the transfer to John Brown for 
signature and attestation. On its return, they forward it, with the 
certififcate (if necessary) to the Secretary of the Railway Company. 
The latter sends a formal notice of the receipt of transfer to the 
seller, which is done to prevent forgery or fraud, the old certificate 
is cancelled^ a fresh one issued in the name of John Brown, and sent 
to his brokers, who fprward it to their client. The transaction is 
compile. ' (t 

In the above transaction, settling-day does not appear to play a 
very important part. ’The othe^ payments to be made consist 
chiefly of adjustments and diflerences between the intermediate 
jobber? 

However, a Irrge proportion of the bargains are not in registered 
^stocks and shares, but in'^bearer bonds, bearer shares and scrip. 
Tbese pass from hand to band without any formalities of transfer 
and must be delivered and paid for on settling-day. Th^e bear«r 
securities usually have sheets of " coupons " attached, which are 
small be^er warrants for the payment of interest at fixed dates, 
or of dividends at advertised dates, payable at some bank' or other 
financial house. 
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The shares of most Al^erican railro&ds and certain oth*er com* 
panics fur^ custom, treated as* being ** to bearer." They are 
made out to a registered holder, usually a well-known financial 
firm, who has signed in blank the printed form of assignment on the 
back. The holder can at any time, if he wishes, fill in hij name as 
transferee, and send’the certificate to America for registration. If 
he does not, the dividends (if any) are sent to the registered holders. 
Shades registered in well-known names are more ntarketable and so 
most people prefer not to have them Registered, but to claim the 
dividends from the registered holder who makes a small charge 
for his trouble. 

There is still another form of security, i.e., inscribed stock. In this • 
case the evidence of title of the stock-holder is the entry in the books 
of the institution which keeps the stock register, e.g., the Bank of 
England, in the case of British Government stocks. Transfer is 
effected by means of attendance of the stock-holder in person (or 
by his attorney on his behalf) who transfers the stock into the 
purchaser’s name by signing the form oj transfer prepared in the 
books. 

Most of the transactions in inscribed stocks (which include most 
of the British, Indian, Australian, and Colonial Government stocks 
which are not " to bearer ") are not done for the ordinary settfement 
at all, but may be either for the so-called " Consols Settlement " 
at the beginning of each month, or for cash, i.e., immediate delivery. 

The Carry-over.^ 

Hitherto we have assumed that Mr. John Brojvn^was an ^jtdinary 
investor and wished to take up and hold hisStQck. But he may have 
had a " tip " that the forthcoming dividend on " Brums " was 
likely to exceed jnarket ex(>ectal5ons, and wanted a little " flutter." 
Being short of ready cash, he intimates to his broker when buying, 
that if by contango-day (July 10th) the price has not risen tfl expec- 
tations, he will want ^o " carry-oter " the bai^ain, !n other words 
is a " tull." Henctf,*when the contract note is sent, the Government 
stamp and company’s fge will be omitted. If by July 9th the* price 
rises say* to 136 and Brown «eUs out, the brokeil send him a cheque 
for the difference and the transaction b Complete. 

If, however^ he wish« to *cahy-ovei*, Smith, Gcaham & Co. 
must find someone to take up the stock in-place* of t^eir cliefit, 

» See note at fopt of f. 313. 
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They may eiiner arrange the matter with fhe jobbers, North, Pole & 
Co., or with one of the firms known as “ money bPokerJf,'* who 
have large resources of their own or their clients, and make a 
practice of lending on Contango at attractive rate of interest. 
This ratQ, which varies according to the class of stock, and the 
demand for ciftry-over facilities, is known as the “ Contangc>-rate," 
and the persons paying the rate are known as the “ givers-on.” 

TJie persons ^frho lend the money and take up the stocki,are 
known as the " takers-in.'^y They agree to take-iiT; or buy, so much 
stock at the “ making-up price,'* which is based on the middle price 
ruling at 12 o’clock on Contango-day, and to re-sell it to the 
• " givers-on ” at the same price for the following settlement. 

Suppose the making-up price on July 10th is only 131 {i.e., £1,310 
far the £1,000 stock) the client has to pay the difference of £13 dSs. 
in price, plus brokerage and contract stamps, and interest for fourteen 
days at the Contango-rate (say) 5 per cent. 

A special contract note is sent to him as follows — 

705 Old Broad Street, 

London, E.C. 

10/A July, 19... 

Continued for Account of JOHN BROWN, Esq. 

From 12th July Account to 26th July Account, 
g'- o 


£1000 

L. & N. W. Rly. 





£1000 

LJ& N. W. Rly. 





Ordy. Stock 

131 

1310 

0 

0 

Ordy. Stock . . 

131 

1310 

0 









Contract Stamp 



3 

c 








Int. for 14 days 


2 

10 


1 — ' 







@ 5 % 





T 



1 1 

1 






1312 

13 


(Signed) Smith, Graham & Co., 

‘ Members of tht London Stock Exchange. 

’ Subject to the Rulei and Regulations of the London Stock 

E. & 0. £. Exchange, 

We \^ill assume that the money brokers, Isaac Goldberg & Co., 
are the " takersain.”* They make, out the ticket, and in place of 
John Brown's name they insert the name of, the person actually 
taking up the stock, i.e., ei^er their bwn or their client's, or very 
^probably that* of tjjieir bankers, who play an important^ part in 
“financing the account. The ticket is passed successively to 
Smith, Graham & fco., North, P^pl^ & Co. and eventually reaches 
Jones 'Brothers who receive payment from Isaac Goldberg & Co. 

If by July 24th Brown still wishes to carry-over, the transaction is 
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repeated at the new maxing-up pnce on mat date, and so on, until 
the stock i% sWd, or taken up, by him. 

The bulls are not the only speculators, however. There are 
the '' bears,*' who are persoi^ who have sold stock .which they do 
not possess, in the hope*of the price falling sufficiently <o admit 
of a prcffii on re-purcRase. If by Contango-day the sfock has been 
bought-back, the transaction is at an end and the client pays or 
recedes a cheque for the difference. If the bargain^is to bte carried- 
over, the broker rhust endeavour to borrpw the stock for his client, 
who has usually to pay a charge for the privilege, called " back- 
wardation," in addition to paying or receiving any difference in 
price between the price at which he sold and the making-up price. 
The broker sends him a continuation contract similar to the one in 
the *^bull ** transaction but with the Dr. and Cr. sides reversed. • 

Sometimes the " bulls " and bears " of a certain stock are 
about even, in which case there may be no backwardation, or the 
" bulls " may predominate, and the " bear " may even receive the 
.contango rate from the " bull." 

The concerted action of bulls to "corner" a certain stock is 
called a " rig." This is a less dangerous practice than over-selling 
by the bears, asdhe supply of money to accommodate bulls is not so 
likely to fail as the supply of stocks for bears, especially in a lifhited 
market, when what is kliown as a " bear squeeze " takes place 
and the " bears " are relieved, at exorbitant prices, of then 
obligations to deliver. * 

Other Speculative Operations. 

A speculator may limit his possible loss by means of an " option.” 
There are three kinds of options,, the " put,*' the " call," and the 
" put and call," which is a double option. 

The operator pays a certain sum for the privilege of celling 
("putting") or buying (" calling ") certain share* for a certair 
period at the price ijiiftng when the option is purchased. Thus ar 
26th June, 1912, the price of Rand l^ines shares was 64. THl 
price of single options in* those shares was 4s. 6d. tcf end of* Sep- 
tember, e.g., by payment of *£22 lOs. Od.^J^ persqn could purchase 
the right of buying, 100 Rand Mine^ shares^ at any tirne before the 
end of September at the price of 64- If the shares rose more than 
4s. 6d. he would exercise his " call " and taka theni up Or re^M 
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at a profit, tonversely with the ** pu/" The put and call” 
is double the single option. v. ' 

There are also operatofs in arbitrage dealings, i.e., those who 
profit by temporary differences between the quotations for the 
same stock on different exchanges. This practice is most common 
between London and New York. For instance, if Eriet- Railroad 
shares are obtainable at the equivalent of 34i in New York and can 
behold imLonddn for 34f , an arbitrageur may cable an order to^ew 
York, to buy 1,000 shares ^nd sell them in London. 

Then there are " stags ” who are ” premium-hunters.” They 
apply, by paying a deposit, for stocks and shares which are offered 
for subscription at more or less attractive prices, in the hope that 
when they receive an allotment of stock (in the shape of an ” Allot- 
ment Letter ”) they may sell at a ” premium ” i.e., above the issue- 
price. Unless they are able to sell ” for cash,” the bargain will 
be for the special settlement, perhaps two or three months hence. 
In the meantime, they have to pay any instalments that may fall 
due. 

Conclusion. 

Finally, as to the responsibility of the broker or jobber. He alone 
is responsible for any bargain he may enter into, and whether he 
has made unfortunate speculations on his own account, or whether 
another member or a client has played him false, any failure to meet 
h'ls engagements at the settlement will result in his being ” ham- 
mered,” i.e,, one of Jhe ” waiters ” (or attendants) at the Stock 
Exchange makes three ^laps with a hammer upon his desk, in order 
to command silence, and the name of the defaulter is announced. 
He forthwith ceases to' be a men^ber, and his affairs are wound up 
by the Official Assignee. 

A brief reference to provincial exchanges is perhaps necessary. 
These are established in many o| tlje principal cities of the United 
Kingdom. Except as regards their own s][^ialities, dealings in 
ilDocks are apt to be rather ^ije-sided, V.g., stock sold in the provinces 
[inds^its purchaser in London. There Is constant interrelation 
between the exchange^ and London,' and most of the provincial 
brokers have their agents on the. London Stock Exchange, which 
thus acts as'the great Clearing House for most of the transactions in 
stocks ahd shares throughout the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

HEAD OFFICE BOOK-rfEEPING 

Bank book-keeping does not differ in its main principles fror 
ordinary commercial accounting, but in the matter of detail thcr 
is considerable variation. This is chiefly due to the enormou 
number of individual transactions to be dealt with which 
renders necessary the extensive use of subsidiary registers and 
ledgers. 

In no two banks are the systems of book-keeping identical, but, 
.still, there is such a similarity in the aotounts of all banks, that 
anyone who is thoroughly familiar with the system pursued by 
one will have little difficulty in understanding the book-keeping 
of any other. 

The system of book-keeping here described is not, however! tha 
practised by any one bank, but is so modelled as to embrace, a 
far as possible, the different classes of accounts kept by banker 
in general. • 

there are many points in connection wijth bank book-keepinj 
dealt with in other sections of this bopk, they* are no? hcr< 
repeated, but reference is made to them in the text as occasion arises 

The Head Office. 

In every large bank organised on up-to-date lines, th^ Hea( 
OMce is a department quite jdisjtinct from tSe principal brand 
with ^ich, however,* in the minds of the public it is common!) 
confused, as both are generally locate^cbin the same building., t 

The Hpd Office, as properly understood, cpntrois and euper 
vises the branches; deals with applicatjpns f^r advances mad 
by customers ; fixes the sates to«be charged on loans ^d biUl 
and to \k allowed on deposits, and acts as clearing-agent iiit al 
mter-brandf transactions. It also finances •the l^anches. am 
» 321 
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manag^ the surplus funSs of the batk, making investments, 
purchasing bills, and advancing money to bill-brokdts «anfl stock- 
brokers at call and short iiotice. The functions of the Head Office 
largely centre ;n the General Manager or Board of Directors. 

ProprietorB* Capital. 

The book-keeping of the Head Office is of a comparatively simple 
nature. In ordtr to give a clear idea of its working, we willrfup- 
pose the bank to be newly started, and that the capital has been 
issued and the stock or shares allotted. Capital Account, in what 
is known as the Private Ledger, will be credited and Cash Account 
debited. Subsidiary to this ledger will be the Stock or Share 
Ledger, in which accounts are kept for each proprietor or share- 
holder. (For a description of the manner in which the accounts 
are posted, see page 347.) 

In order to transfer the cash received to the principal (or any) 
branch. Head Office will debit Branches Account in the Private 
Ledger and credit Cash^Account (thus closing it). The branch 
receiving the cash will debit Cash Account and credit Head 
Office Account. 

Inveotments. 

Wlien the Head Office wishes to invest* its surplus funds, it does 
so through the principal branch. A stockbroker is instructed 
to purchase certain Government Stocks, or Railway Debenture 
Stocks, etc., and whet} done so, the principal branch (kbits 

Head^^Office •ActouNF and credits Cash (or the stockbroker's 
account). The Head ^ Office responds by crediting Br^^ches 
Account and, at the same time, fit debits Investments Account 
in the Private Ledger. 

Detads of all the bank’s investments are kept in the Invest- 
ments Ledgei, which is subjidvary to the Private Ledger. 
^It* is commonly ruled* as shown on *W]e following*' page. 
Vjhen a bank invests in, S^y, Government Stock, what is really 
bought is a certain amount of stock ami the dividend thereon 
to date (except, pf covr^e, when ^ the stock is bought ex div,). 
In order^ therefore, to sjiow th^ exact state of ^airs, the accrued 
interest must be calculated and debited to iNCOMfi from* Invest- 
ments AtcouNT, while the Investment Account is debited only 
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with the true value of the stock. When the dividend is rweived, 
it is credited to Income from Investments Accotf^T, which 
then shows the actual dividend earned sinSe the stock was 
purchased. 

Interest on the investments is receivW through the principal 
branch, whicli, on receipt, credits it to Head OrncE Account. 
The Head Office debits Branches Account and credits Income' 
FROM Investments. (See Dividends* Column on p. 323.) 

Half-year Adjustmekt of Income from Investments. 
(See “ Profit and Loss Accounts,** page 370.) 

The Private Ledger also contains the Reserves, and Bank 
Premises Account, and the General Profit and Loss Account. 

The Reserve is created by debiting Profit and Loss and 
crediting Reserve. 

A Journal is kept by the Head Office, through which are passed 
all entries affecting the Private Ledger. 

It has been shown that when the Head Office finances the 
branches, it debits Brai^ches Account. The branches use the 
funds, or part of them, in making loans. On the asset side of 
the branches* Balance Sheet (taking them as a whole), cash is 
reduced by the amount of the loans, and the latter stand in the 
place of cash as an asset. So far, there are no liabilities. The 
assets equal the Branches Account in Head Office books. Now, 
®uppose money is received on deposit. Cash is debited and Deposits 
^CCOJJNT (a liability) is credited. This plainly does not afiect the 
dginal difference bet?yeen assets and liabilities (still represented 
)y Branches Atoiint bi lance). Further, should money be with- 
Irawn by the Head Ofpee, say, for investment, cash in branches 
vould be reduced ; while Branches Account, by being credited, 
vould be reduced by the same amount. It is thus seen how 
Sranches Account always represents the difference between branch 
wsete and liabiluies. It must be noted, however, that some adjust- 
ntot of the assets and liabilities may be rendered necessary by 
b« fact that there are Certain items in transit between the 
)ranclfes. (Se^ '* Jnter-Branch Transactions,** p. 367.) The net 
balance of all the Head Office Accounts in the branches’ books also 
jilualj the difference between the 'branches’ assets and liabilities, 
tubject to the ^^e adjustments as mentioned above. 

This, ot course, must be the case since, whenever Head Office 
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, the branches respo 


Idbits Branches Account, the branches respond by crediting 
Iead Orstci Account; and, whenever it credits Branches 
V ccouNT, the branches debit Head OFrtCE Account. 


Balaxice Sheet and profit and Loss Account. , 

Theset strictly ^spealcing, belong to Head Office bbok-keeping ; 
t)ut, as it would be reversing the order of things to treat of them 
[iere,#they are dealt with in a separate chapter af the end. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


BOOKS RECORDING ASSETS 

Gash And^Gash Articles. 

In country branches and small city offices, there is usually onlx 
one cashier or teller, who both receives and pays cash. He Jceeps 
a rough Cash Book in which he records every transaction of the 
office. The form of this book varies considerably, but the 
specimen below will give an idea of the principle on which it is worked. 


TELLER'S CASH BOOK 
Dr. 



• 

I" 
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Credits 

Received. 

Bills 

Discounted. 

Discount 

i| 

: 

1 







c 


*< 

« 

r 



4 






House Debits 
Deposits . . 

Drafts . . . 

Debits . . . 

Credits . . . 

Bills Discounted . 

To-dajr^s Balance . 






.. 


he'delnt ^de shows tAe cash and cash articles received, and the 
pening' balafice of cash on hand ; while the credit side shows 
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the cash paid away and* the disposal* of cash articles already 
appearii^; en^the debit side. For example, “Debits received" 
.will partly .consist ef cheques drawn by* customers of the branch 
itself, and these cheques >^11 also be entered upder head of 
“ House Drafts JPaid." Under the head of “ Lodgments '* or 
" DeposH9 Received "* will also appear items already detailed on 
the credit side of the Cash Book as “Credits Received," 

Tht volume of business in large country brancftes aifd in the 
principal branch Necessitates the employment of separate tellers 
for living and paying. 

Gash Office at Principal Branch. 

A customer lodging to his current account at a bank fills up 
a “ paying-in " slip and hands it to the teller, who, hiving checked* 
the money, initials the slip and enters particulars as follows in the 
Receiving Teller’s Rough Cash Book. 


RECEIVING TELLER’S ROUGH CASH BOOK. 



1 




1 • 



1 



Customer. 

Amount, 

Notes, 

Coin. 


Cheques, etc. 

John Smith . . . 

3^ 

5. 

6 

d. 

8 

100 

SO ' 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

12(3 

"1 

s. 

d, 

8 

L Markham . . . 

600 

0 

0 

240 

30 ! 

0 

0 

330 

o1 

0 

J. Malcomson. . . 

216 

• 4 

3 

16 

10 

4 

0 

!190 

0 i 

3 

T. Cumow . . . 

118 

3 

2 

10 

5 

0 

0 

1 103 

3 i 

2 


1,302 

14 

1 

366 

95 

4 

0 

S4} 




... .. 


_ (I j 




' ' 

— 


The cheques, etc., are then passed to a cleric, who analyses then 
in the fcceiving Teller’s Cash Articles Analysis Book. 


RECEIVING TELLER’S CASH ^RTICLEs' ANALYSIS BOOK. 


Htme. 

*(«) 

• 

Total. 

(3) 

Houm 

Debit*. 

(3) 

• 

i 


Cheques 
to be 
deared 
locaUr. 

’ m 

Branches. 

(5) • 

• 

Corre* 

spoDd4ents, 

etc. 

!6) 

al 

tkdar*. 

(7) 

■ % 

John SmidL . 
L marirham 

1. llhkoDUon 
T.Cnniow . 

afs 

330 

190 

103 

s. 

6 

0 

0 

3 

d. 

8 

0 

3 

7 

26 

18D 

8 

'i 

9 

4 

7 

d, 

3 

8 

8 

>6 

k 

280 

lO 

• 

s. 

3 

4 
3 

« 

dt 

8 

3 

4 

56 

s.\ 

1 

12 

d. 

2 

3 

k 

23 

I 

94 

s. 

•0 

6 

15 

d. 

0 

3 

8 

£ 

3* 

s 

s. 

17 

% 

d 



lo 

I 

303 

5 

U 

320 

11 

3 

57 

13 

5 

156, 

1 

11 

3 

17 

*** 



MM 


mm 

mmmi 


mm 

mmmtm 

* 

*** 

mmmm 






. 
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In some banks, the tefler ^alyses ITis own cash articles, and 
then his rough Cash Book contains the necessar]f (^lihnns for 
effecting the analysis. ' 

Dispoi^ of the Various D^cl(ets taken in by a 
Receiving Teller. 

The dockets received by the Teller require sorting and analysing? 
and the usual diethod of procedure is described below. 

1. The “ Paying-in Slips are sorted alphabetically and 
entered in the Credits Analysis Book, a specimen ruling for which 
is shown on the next page. The total of this book must, of course, 
agree with the total of the teller's lodgments. 

^ 2. The Hoijse Debits are also sorted alphabetically and entered 
in the Debits Analysis Book, which is similar in ruling* etc., 
to the Credits Book. Its total agrees with the total of the teller's 
“ House Debits " column. 

A separate analysis book (or part of an analysis book) is kept 
for each teller, and at {ne end of the day the totals are carried 
into a Summary Credits Analysis Book and a Summary Debits 
Analysis Book. The grand totals of these books should agree 
witl^ the " Total Transactions for Day," as shown by the Chief 
Cashier's Rough Cash Book and the Main Cash Book. 

(For a further object serv'ed by tfiese Analysis Books, see 

Current Accounts," page 350.) 

3% The* Cheques to be Cleared Locally go to the Clearing 
Department, and, ^finally, to the Clearing House. (Se^ pp. 
97-118.) 9 

4. Cheques Payable at or Tipio\jGH Branches are (ietailed 
in a Debits Remitted to Branches Book, and passed to the 
Correspondence Department, or Branch Bank's Office, for dispatch 
^to thte branches. ^(The total amount is debited to Head Office 
Account.) “ . 

, 5. Cheques Remitted to Correspondents, Etc.— In the case 
of a provincial bank, thette may be cl^eques drawn on clearing 
bankers in London, or on country banks for which a clearing bank 
acts as agent. If so, they are sorsted under the headings ** Town,” 







to the bank's clearing 
agent in London, Cheques drawn on an Irish or ScStck Iknk are 
sent to the bank's agent in^Ireland or Scotland for credit in account. ’ 
Details are entered in a Debits Re>iitt£d to Correspondents 
Register. Whenever cheques are sent to a correspondent, an 
entry is passed debiting his account with their value. • ‘ 

In cases where cheques cannot otherwise be collected, they are ’ 
sei^ to the bank on which they are drawn for favour of a draft 
on London. t 

6. Postal Orders are either collected through the local post 
office or paid for by drafts on the Postmaster-General’s Account. 

The totals of columns 4, 5, 6, 7 in each teller’s Cash Articles 
Analysis Book are agreed with the totals of the several books 
which contain the corresponding detailed records. 

The Cash Books used by Paying Tellers differ somewhat in 
ruling from those used by the Receiving Tellers. 

PAYING TELLER'S ROUGH CASH BOOK. 

Houtt DSBITt. j: II BrAKCHIS. | CoMESPONOBlin. 


Name. .\iiiounr. •] Name. Amount.', Name. Amount.:! Name. Amount. 



A Paying Teller’s House Debits are* analysed in the sanle way 
as a Receiving Teller’s, while tl^e cheques to be cleared locally, 
and for branches and correspondents, are treated as indicated above. 


Special »» or House TeUer. 

Jn every large office there is a '* special 'I ^or “ house teller, 
\^ose duty it is to deal wit^i all debit and credit vouchers oighi- 
ating in the bank ,'tself, and with many other transactiqps which 
do not involve ^the fweiving or paying of actual mmiey. 
Through his hands pass— a « •v ^ 

(a) the documents created when bills are dlscoant*ed lor a 
customer (crediting the customer’s current account, ind debiting 
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BILLS DISCOUNTED AcaouNT, with the Value of the bilt ; and 
debitin^khiS current account, anS crediting Discount Account, 

I with th^ discount payable). • 

{b) Bills discounted du^, and Collection Bills, due, with the 
respective ae^ts for Bills Discounted Account aid Bills 

HELD ¥0R COLLECflON ACCOUNT. • 

• (c) The slips debiting Sundry Persons for Bills Received 

F(» Collection Account, and crediting the* various parties 
who have lodged the bills for coUectiqp {i.e., when the bills have 
. matured). 

[d) Documents crediting various customers’ personal accounts 
for cheques, dividend warrants, etc., received through the post ;• 
or with the proceeds of coupons collected. 

•(e) Documents debiting and crediting branches and corrd 
spondents for credits and debits received from them. 

Clearing or Exchange Teller. 

. Through his hands pass all the cheques, etc., to be cleared 
locally either through the Clearing House or by " runners." 
He charges himself with the cheques as he receives them from the 
other tellers, and also with the " In-clearing," and debits — 

(1) "Clearing" (or Exchange Room) with the ^Out- 

clearing " ; • 

(2) Runners Account with the value handed to them ; and 

(3) House debits, branches and correspondents ,with th^r 
r^ppective totals. 

As the " runners " return, they lodge the^r charges to the credit 
of Runners Account. 

• • 

The Daily^ Balance (or Sifmmary Cash Book) . 

Each teller is provided with a Balance Book, in which he 
enfers each evening, on the debit side, the dkh be had on hand , 
in th^ morning, an4*(if^he be a receiving teller) the total of the* 
lodgments he has received duftng the (Jay ; and on the credit sidei- 

(а) pie total hous^ debits he has paid, o( received, in lodg- 
ments, or through the clearing ; . ^ 

(б) Cheques cleared l<jcally.(tte " (5ut-clearing 
(s) Cheques on branches and corre^) 0 "'^^*« * 

{i\ PoSl^ orders : and 
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(ey Balance of cash oh hand, and deques, etc., received too 
late for collection. 

Should one teller hand •over to another duiring the day, notes’ 
or coin value^ say, £1,000, he woulj enter the amount on the 
credit side of his Balance Book, against the name of the teller 
to whom he handed the money. The teller 'receiving th? amount 
would enter it on the debit side of his Balance Book, opposite* 
tha nametof thd teller from whom he received it. » 

The Chief Cashier's Balance Book contains^ on the debit side 
the total cash in his safe the previous night, and the total received 
into it during the day ; and, on the credit side, the cash handed 
' out to each teller during the day. 

Each teller is also provided with a book in which he details the 
notes, coin, etc., which make up his daily “ cash " balance. 

From the Balance Books, the Chief Cashier, or his clerk, makes 
up the Chief Cashier’s Rough Cash Book, which is in the 
following form — 


Dr. CHIEF CASIflERS ROUGH CASH BOOK. Cr. 


To Receiving Tellers — 

Mr. . . / 

^ Mr. . . £ 

Mr. . . i 

„ Clearing Teller 

for cheques, etc., pre- 
o sented ag.iinst Bank in 
Clearing [iouso , . . £ 

„ Banners 

lor Drafts, etc., for cql- 
lection as per ^nira^ . . £ 






Total Transactions for day £ 
Balance at close of pr<^vious w ^ 
/ 




By House Debits per 

Receiving Tellers — 

Mr. . .£ 

Mr. . .£ 

Mr. . .£ 

„ House Debits cashed 
by Paying Tellers — 

Mr. . .\£ 

Mr. . .\£ 

„ House Debits received 
through the Clearing 
House 

„ • Clearing Teller 
• for ** out ” cleaning . 

„ Runners 

for Drafts, etc., forCoUec- 
tbn as ptf contra . . . £ 

„ Cheques sent by post 
to Branches . 

„ Cheques ‘cqpt by post 
• to Correspondents 


TotaJ transactions for day]; 
Blanco at close of the 
. day., . . ^ . . . 
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When maRmg out thi^ book, all ** cross entries iJetween the 
:ashiers aje ignored. The total (ff the tellers' " Cash " balances 
s agreed with the balance at the close of ihe day, as disclosed by the 
Chief Cashier’s Rough Cash Book. 

Deposit Receipts, Issued and Paid. 

(Su “ Deposits," page 355, for the manner in which these are 
dea(J with in the Cash Office.) 

Drafts on Demand. 

These form a popular mode of remitting money, especially with 
those who do not keep a banking account. The banker's profit^ 
from the issue of drafts is derived from tlic commission he 
charges, and the use he makes of the money while the drafts are 
outstanding. 

It is usual for one teller to deal with all transactions connected 
with the issue and payment of drafts. The entries in his Rough 
Cash Book for drafts issucti are similar^to those made for current 
account lodgments, except that the commission has also to be 
recorded. At the close of the day, the total of the drafts is 
credited to Bills Payable Account, if they are drawn on the 
branch itself ; but if they arc drawn on other branches,^ or on 
correspondents, the scvcyral branches or correspondents are credited 
with their respective totals. The total daily commission is credited 
to Commission Account. • 

Drafts paid are recorded on the credit side of the TlIler's Cash 
Book and debited in total at the end of Ihtday to^ Bills Payable 
Account. 

Circular Nojes. 

The entries made by the teller follow the same lines as for drafts 

issued in the branch itself. (See page 361.)# 

• * 

Settlement of £ocal ijichangea. 

Local exchanges of. cheques, nof^, etc., in small towns tire 
settled by means of Exchange Vouchers, or Bankers' Payments, 
as they are sometimes callod. The d^tor bank gives to each 
bank to whi(Ji it owes a*balahc?, a draft in the fcrm. shgwn'at 
top of neict page. 
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To THE X Bank 

Receive of the Y Bank ^ 
per Branch. 

The amount of annexed draft, 
beingf' balance of Exchange, 
1 Mar., 19'.. 


• ‘ For Y Bank, 

Agtnt. 


No London, *2 A'ar., 19.. 

Y feANK. 

Ourselves 

the undermentioned inlbunt 
For X Bank* 

£ 

Agent. 


‘ Tlie branch issuing the draft advises its Head Office (or, more 
correctly, the Principal Branch), at the same time crediting Head 
Office Account. The principal branch debits the branch and 
credits Bills Payable. The receiving bank sends the draft to 
its Head Office as a debit, and the transaction is finally settled 
through the city Clearing in the way outlined on pages 86-108 ; 
or in the manner descriled below, should the Head Offices be 
situated in a city, where there is no branch of the Bank of 
England. 

In those cities where the Bank of England has not a branch, 
it is Usual for one bank to act as clearing agent for all the other 
local banks. Instead of each bank settlihg individually with the 
others every day by means of cash or drafts on London, settle- 
c m^nts are ipade only twice a week in accordance with the following 
system: The amounts presented by and against each bank are 
arranged in tabular foijm, which, on the assumption that there 
are five banks, members of the clearing, viz.. A, B, C, IJ, and 
.E, will appear as under — , 


* 

A. 

* 

B. 

c 

D. 

E. 

Totals 

1, 

A " . 

B : . 

c . , . 

D . 

E . . . 

% « % 

1 

15.000 

40.000 

211.000 
4,000 

* 4.4o 

*■ 

io,’ooo 

5.000 

2.000 

B.m 

2,000 

10,000 

1,000 

3,(^0 

4.000 
• 2,000 

1 

1.000 

2,^ 

9.000 

8.000 
5,000 

§§§§§ 

84,000 V 

21,000' ; 

1 

21,00d 

10,000 

24.000 

.160.000 

. 1 

1 1 



* 
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* • 

Bank ** A has presented against the other banks the Amounts 
shown hoyzoiitally (£17,000), and the other banks have presented 

• against it the amo^ints shown verticalljk (£84,000), leaving, on the 

* day, a balance owing by A of £67,000 ; B, C, an4 D are owed 
£9,000, £39,000, and £35,00(f respectively ; while ]S owe^ £16,000. 
The stat| of the balances at the close of each day is arranged in 
tjoumal form— 



Dr. 

• 

Cr. 

- - - 


/ 

A . . . 

67,000 


B . . . 

— 

9,000 

C . . . 

— 

39,000 

D . . . 

— 

35,000 

E . . . 

16,000 

__ 


83,000 

83,000 


An account for each bank is kept in an Exchange Ledger. 
Interest, at deposit rate, is charged on dfcbit balances, and allowed 
on credit balances ; and settlement is made by drafts on London, 
which include interest up to the day they are due to be cashed there. 

Loans to Customers. • 

These must be distinguished from overdrafts, which are usually 
made for indefinite periods, and very often on mere personal 
security. ” Loans ** are, as a rule, made for fixed p^riods^ aild 
on the security of stocks and shares transferred into the naimes of 
the bank’s nominees ; but, of course, jfiey •can be made on 
security of any nature. The bank gains a certain advantage by 
lending in this "way, as it gets iptefest on'the full amount of the 
loan outstaiiding, although the customer may at the same time 
have money lying to the credit of his current account. , 

When a loan is granted, it ^ ^tered in a l5)an*Register. 

• .• • • 

• • LO^ REGI-STERT 

Date. I N«mg. ' Arooung || Rate, j Date rrpaTabte. ^ Anwyit rep aid. I Date. 
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< 

The (justomer's loan accQunt in the LqAN Ledger is debited and 
his current account (if he has one) credited. 

FOW4 OP LOAN LEDGER. 


Raie (Customer's Nam.) 


Date. 

* 

K.articulars. 

• 

r 

)ebil 

t. 

i C: 
j 

redii 

t. 

- c- 

j B2 

tlaAce. 

Days. 

' i 

Product. !| 

In 

tere 

St. 

< 

« 

t 

1 










■ 

; 

1 i 

i 

i 1 

i' i' 

i: ,, 
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Interest on loans is calculated in a similar way to interest on 
overdrafts, and is paid either by cheque or direct debit to current 
account. Interest on Loans Account is credited. 


Loans to Bill Brokers and Stock Brokers. 

(Cask at call and short notice) 

It is necessary for every bank to have a certain proportion of, 
its liabilities represented cither by cash or by assets capable of 
being easily turned into cash. Of this nature arc loans to bill- 
brokers, which are practically “ at call " ; and loans to stock- 
brokers, which arc usually made for a fortnight — from one Stock 
Exchange settlement to another. (See pages 140-142.) 

The loans are entered in Loan Registers ruled as follows, a 
separate register being maintained for each class of loan. 


• Date. 

^ ^^ame. i 

4* i 

Ain 

nunt. 


E Rate, i 

j Date paid off. 

1 

c 

i 

\ 

i 



1 


.The broker is credited if Jie has an*account d’t the bank. If not, 
he is paid by cheque or draft. Loans to3ill Brokers Account 
or Loans to Stockbrokers Account is debited, as ‘the case 
may be. From the registers, the ^ loans are posted into ledgers 
to the debit of the boFfowers’' accounts. The‘ intet;est is paid at 
agreed dates and credited to Interest on Loans Account. 
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Loans Repaid. 

Wheft ^lotn is repaid, it is mafked off in the register and the 
[ amount lodged to 4he credit of Lo^^ns •Account. 

s 

Bills Discounted. 

Bill^ojTered fbr discount are recorded in a Register of Bills 
•Presented for Discount, and submitted to the manager or 
directors for approval. If approved, they are examined as to 
stamping, endoasement, etc. ; numbered consecutively ; and 
entered in the BiLls Discounted Register, ruled as shown on the 
next page. 

Slips are then made out crediting each customer’s current account, 
with the full value of the bills discounted for him, and debiting 
him. with the discount thereon. Each day, the register is cast, 
and dockets are prepared debiting the total of the bills to Bills 
Discounted Account (which appears in the General Ledger) 
and crediting the total discount to Discount Account (which is 
^ kept in the Profit and Loss Ledger).^ All debit and credit slips 
are lodged with the house teller in the cash office. 

When the bills have been entered in the Register of Bills Dis- 
counted, they are diaried under their various " due " dates. The 
Diaries are usually of such a simple form that tlicrc is no occasion 
to give the ruling. Columns are provided for the numbers of the 
bills, their amounts, and " renaarks." The date appears at the 
top of the page, and each diary may contain from one to four months. 
The bills discounted fall into three classes, viz.— * • 

1. Bills payable at (or collectable throu^) Jhc banks own 

branches. ^ ^ 

2. Bills payable at towis whtre the»e are only branches of 

other b^s. • • 

3. Bills payable locally. 

The bills payable through the bank's brandhes are entered in a 
Bill^ Remitted Buck, and* in^mcdiajely forwarded by post^ tci 
the branches, theii^ place being taken slips debiting each branch 
and containing sufficient details to identify the bills. ^ 

Those* payable through Either banks are entered in the Bills 
Remitted ]^ok and dispatched for cdlfectioif a few days befo/e 
maturity, debit slips also taking their place. *-» • . 

The bills payable locally are retained till.they ibecoipe due. 



BILLS DISCOUNTED REGISTER. 
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• 

Having been diariedi the bills and debit slips are soiifei into 
cases in*o^ie»of the due dates—arfd placed in the bill safe. 

^ Bill L^er.— F or the purpose of €howing at any time the 
total of the'T)ills discounted for each customer, it necessary to 
keep a Bills Received fos Discount Ledger. ^ 

fliHLS RECEIVED FOR DISCOUNT LEDGER, oit " Discoumt Vedgiii/' 


Dr. Cr. 



The borrower is debited when the bills are discounted, and 
credited as they fall due. The postings are made either from the 
. bills themselves, or from the Bills Diipounted and Bills Due 
Registers. At the end of each month, the balances of the ledger 
are extracted, and the total is agreed with the balance appearing 
to the debit of Bills Discxiunted Account in the General Ledger. 

Acceptance Ledger.— Another ledger is usually maintAined, 
in which accounts are 4(ept under the name of each acceptor. 
Its ruling is similar to that of the Borrowers' Ledger. 

(iV.B. The bill ledgers form no part of the real bwk-keeping 
system of a bank. They are useful merely as books of reference. ) 
Each day, the bills falling due on that dafe and payable locall/, 
and the debit slips repre^nting bills whtch have been remitted 
for collection, are t^en out*of thfe bill sMe and entered in the 
Bills Due Rigist^. * 


BILLS DUE REGISTER. 


Dtte 

dtw. 

No. 

Drawer. 

■ Acceptor.* 

• 

%or whom 
Discounted 

• 

• 

Payable. 

« 

'Amount. 

DaUy 

TotA 

• 



• 


• 

• 


• 








• 

• 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• 

§ 



• 





• 



• 

t 



ja 

_ 



_ 
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The total is agreed with the total of thd diary for the day. A slip 
is then prepared crediting Bills Discounted, and Vhir, >?irith the ^ 
bills and debits, is lodged Vith the house teller. * 

The bills p^able locally are prese^jted at the residences of the 
acceptors, through the clearing, or to ‘the paying bankers per- 
sonally, shouRl they not belong to the clearing. The brandhes are 
debited for the bills already sent to them, while “ other ** banks ar^ 
either debited id the bank's books or charged through the clearing. 

Should a bill be dishonqured, it is returned to' the customer and 
his current account debited, or else it is charged to Outstanding 
Bills Account (in General Ledger) till such time as it is paid. 
•Care must, of course, be taken to notify all parties to the bill of 
its dishonour. 

• Retired Bills. — Bills are sometimes taken up before they are 
due or " Retired under Rebate." The banker allows a refund 
(called " rebate ") of portion of the discount he has received, 
varying in amount with the period the bill has to run {see p. 71 ). 
The bill is entered in the^BiLLS Due Register under date of pay-* 
ment and in a Bills Retired Book, and the customer either pays 
cash or has liis current account debited with the amount of the 
bill and credited with the rebate. Discount Account is debited 
with •the latter. 

Rebate on Bills Discounted. — Som(} explanation is necessary 
as to the use of the last column in the Register of Bills Dis- 
counted. ^ At the close of each balancing period, the bank will 
have on hands a large number of bills maturing at a variety of 
dates in the dollowin^ period: The discount which has been 
received on these has not all been earned, at the date 'of the 
balance sheet, and, therefore, some adjustment is necessary. 
The discount on each bill is calculated (usually af* the original 
rate) ffom the balancing date to the date of maturity, entered 
in the last column of the register, and summed. The total is 
debited to Discount Account and credited to Rebate on Bills 
Discounted Account (appearing as a liability on the balance 
sheet)^ On the opening day of the new period, the latter account 
is debited and Di^scount Account credited. 

Bills Received for Collection. 

Bills are sofnetimes received from a customer, not for discount 
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Ai 

but for collection ; and ft is a commdn practice L jank's 

. own bfai*h^ and correspondents to send for collection, bills 
‘which thej^have discounted. • 

, Bills, when received for ejection, are numbered tconsecutively 
and recorded in^the Collection Bills Register. 

• COLLECTION BILLS REGISTER. 


Dale [ 
re* T 

ccived. : 


No. 


Drawer. !! Acceptor, j 


From whom 
reccivett. 


Where ,, D.t!e 
Payable. ! ilue. 







The daily total is debited to Bills Held for Collection 
Account and credited to Sundry Persons for Bills Received 
FOR Collection Account. 

After entry in the register, the bills ?ire diaried in Collection 
Bill Diaries (ruled similarly to those used for discounted bills). 

Some of the bills will be payable at the bank itself, some at other 
banks in the same place or at their branches, and some at the 
bank's own branches. The latter arc entered in the Bills Remitted 
Book and dispatched at* once to the branches, and representative 
dockets (debits) take their place. The bills and representative 
dockets are then sorted into cases and locked up in the bil^sa/e. 

• 

Collection Bills Ledger. 

¥dt the purpose of showing the amounT of bills held for collec- 
tion from each customer or* bank* (those ‘received from branches^ 
can be alWiept*imder one account) at any time, a special ledger 
is kept, in form similar to that used for Bills Discoimt^ The 
accounts are debited with the ^ills as received apd credited with 
thenf as they fall The^postings aie made from the Receive^ 
AND Due Registers. PeriSdically (Ritually monthly) the balarllpes 
are exti;acted, totted, and agreed with the tjjilanoe, as shown to, 
the debit of BaLS Held for Collection^ccount in the General 
Ledger. « ^ ^ • 

CoLL’EcnoN •B ills DuE.~Bills payable at distant places,* where 
the bank "Ws no branches, must be taken out of the «afe a few 
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days before maturity, and either forwarded direct for collection 
or else sent through the local offices of other bai&s^ Dockets 
debiting the banks are held in place of such bills. 

Each day tl^e bills payable locally, and the debit slips for bills 
already ^nt for collection, are taken out -and entered in a Collec- 
tion Bills EKje Register. A slip is then prepared crediting the 
total to Bills Held for Collection Account, and this, with the* 
bills and debits, *is lodged with the house teller. The bills payable 
locally are collected either personally or through the clearing. 
The bank's branches are debited for the bills already forwarded to- 
them ; while other banks are either charged in the bank's books 
\)r pay, through the clearing, for the bills sent a few days previously 
to their distant offices. • 

• So far, the parties lodging the bills have not been credited for 
them. They are credited the day after the bills mature, and 
Sundry Persons for Bills Received for Collection Account 
is debited. This, however, does not apply to the bank's own 
branches. They are notucredited till the debit dockets, which . 
were substituted for the bills when originally remitted for collection, 
arrive, when the responding entry is made crediting the branches 
(or, rather, Head Office which clears for them), Sundry Persons 
FOR Bills Received for Collection Account being debited. 

Stamps on Cheque Books. 

Cheque books are sent to the Custom House to be stamped. 
The cost of stamping is debited to Stamps on Cheques Account 
The customer, on receiving a book, either pays cash for it or pstsses 
a debit on hi^ cuHent account. Stamps on Cheques Account 
being credited. 

Stamps on Deposit Receipts and 
Drafts on Demand. 

The dost of stamp on deposits receipts is, in the first instance, 
dej>ited to Deposit Rece/^ Stamps. Account. When the, Cash 
Office obtains a supply, tljjs account is credited, and Expenses 
Accou^ or Contingencies Account debited. 

The cost of stamps on drafts is debited to Stamps on Drafts 
Account ; and, as a rule. Commission Account is debited weekly 
with the* strips on tl^e drafts which have been issued, and 
Stamps Drafts Account credited. 
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Securities.* 

The s*ec«rittes deposited with a bank may be divided into two 
*iClasses, * 

(1) Securities pledged as#cover for loans, overdraHts, and other 
advances ; and * * 

{2)*9%curities deposited for safe keeping. 

1‘he customer pledging securities to the bank fills up and signs 
a* docket giving full particulars of the securities. He -klso signs 
and hands to the tank a Memorandum»of Deposit recording the 
various conditions of the loan and giving the bank power to sell 
should the loan be not repaid upon the agreed date. {See page 149.) 
Bearer bonds pass by mere delivery, and the banker taking them 
in good faith and without notice of any defect of title on the part 
of the holder possesses a good title. To obtain a le^al title to 
registered stocks and shares, however, it is necessary that they 
should be transferred into the names of the bank’s nominees. 
The Securities lodged are compared with the particulars entered 
*on the lodgment docket, and placed iif a safe under the joint 
control of two officers of the bank. 

Entries are then made in the Securities Inwards Journal 
in the following manner— 


Customer’s Name. 


Jan. 15 James Smith 
Feb. x6 Thomas Johnston 


Particulars of Security. 


. ! 368 I Buenos Ayres Wesiprn Rail* 
I i way Ordujary Stock . 

. 38* ; ditto ditto 

381 I Great Southern St Western 


Folio. 

Nominal Valua, 


£ i <. d . 

4 * 

1,000 0 *0 

4a 

* 300« 0 0 

68 

40,000 1 0 0* 

♦ 

[ 


These *items are posted in ^le Pledgf,d^ Securities Ledger, 
which is divided into two pajts. In the first part, all the 
customers IWging a particular security appear under the head 
of that security ; while, in the second part^ all the securities 
deposited by each customer appear under his name, 

PLE»(!eD SECUiyriES LEOCER-Oit Pwt). 

Btniwos Av»M,Wmtkm RaiiwaI Oaomaav Stock. 


^Jam4$ Smith. 

• 

• 

Dopoiitfi 

\J^iSidrawn.o 1 

BaUooe. 


£ • •• 1 ^ 

£ i ' A" 

1,000 0 j 0 


tfiOO 0 0 

j 



« 
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I'hotHfa Joktukm, 




Date. 

' Deposited. ij 

WithdrasTO. 

Balance. 

ip.. 

£ 1 d, , 

£ ^>.,d.\ 


d. 

Feb. 1 6 

300 0 0 P 

\ \ 

300 0 

0 

July 24 

1 

\PO 1 0 1 0 ; 

200 0 

0 







Great Southern and Western Railwav 

(Ire.) Guaranteed Stock. 



Thomas Johnston. 

II 


^ 


Date, 

1 Deposited. 

Withdrawn^ 

Balance. 


ig.. 

'1 £ ] J. ' j. 'i 


£ p:' 

~ir> 

Aug. 4 

40,000 1 0 : 0 i| 

1 i i .1 

i 

40,000 1 0 

0 

Sod Part 





, James Smith. 





Hu f nos Ayffs Western Railway Ordinary Stock. 



Date. 

Depositt-d. ! 

Withdrawn. 

Balance. 


ig.. 

£ s. d.~ 

£ ». d. 

£ «. 

d. 

Jan. 15 

1,000 0 0 1 


1,000 0 

0 


it 

Thomas Johnston. 





Buenos Ayres Western Railway Ordinary Stock. 



Date. 

ij Deposited. 

Withdrawn. 

Balance. 


iq.. < 

' ■ £ s. d.\ 

£ «. d. 

£ i *. 

d. 

Feb. 1 6 

300 0 0 


300 1 0 

0 

July 24 


*100 0 0 

200 0 

0 

c 

Great Southern and li'estem Railway ( Ire.) Guaranteed Stock. 


Date, 

* 1' 1 

' Deposited. !' 

With(|rawn. 

Balance. 


• 

10.. 

1 > ' 1 £ d. 

£ *. d. 

' r' 1 V 

d 7 

Aug. 4 

!(• 40,000 0 0 1 


40,000 1 0 

0 


1 . ^ - i _ c 


.' 1 '. . 



This system of keeping securiti& enables the bank i. to see at a 
glance how much of any particular security it holds as cover for 
advances, and ^facilftates the allocation of dividends to the various 
''customers who have tras^ferred sfcck or into the< names 

qt the bank's nominees. ' 

Sectjrities, OupvARDS JOURNAL. — Wtien securities are with- 
drawn, they are entered in a Securities Outwards Journal, and 
the entries originally matie arf. reversed. 

Securities, Deposiitid for Safe Custody.-t~A lodgment 
docket, ^detailing the securities, is filled up as in the case of 
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pledged securities. This* is checljed with the securities, and a 
receipt (^nfaining similar detaik is given to the customer. 
When sehifities afe withdrawn, the receipt is surrendered. 

The book-keeping in connection with securitiei ‘deposited for 
safe custody can be^caiiied out on the same lines (as Explained 
abovef f0r securities pledged to the bank ; but as the bank requires 
no information as to the actual amount of these it holds, and 
theft are no dividends to be allocated (that is, no single di\’idend 
warrant to be divided amongst sevesal different parties), some 
simpler method is usually adopted. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


BOOKS RECORDING LIABILITIES 

Proprietors’ Capital. 

Thi^ capital of the bank will consist of either sto^K or snares, ana, 
if the latter, it is commortly the case that only' a portion of the. 
amount subscribed has been " paid up." For example, the capital 
pay be 300,000 shares of £50 each (^15,000,000), and the amount 
paid up, ^10 per share-7Tf3,000,000. Sometimes part or all of the 
uncalled capital forms what is known as a " Reserved Liability," 
that is, a liability which can only be called up in event of the 
liquidation of the bank. (See page 204.) 

The amount of capital held by each proprietor or shareholder 
is entered to his credit in the Share Ledger. (See next page.) 

Transfer of Stock or' Shares.— When registered stock (or a 
number of shares) is transferred from one holder to another, a 
deed of transfer is signed by both parties, and this, together with 
the certificate originally issued to the proprietor, is lodged with 
the bank for the purpose of having the^ transferee registered as 
♦he new holder. 

Jhe transfers are numbered and entered in a Transfer Register. 


TRANSFER REGISTER. 


No. of 
Ttansfer. 

f 

Date 

Tfansfcr 

Registered. 

t 

Transferor's 
Naaie, 
Address, and 
Occupation. 

TYansferee’4 
« NanA, 
Ad^’-ess, and 
Occupation. 

Distinctive 
Numbers of 
Shares 
Transferred. 

c 

Amount. 


1 


II 


(*) 

(J) 

(3) 

(4) 

From 1 
(5) : 

To 

(6) 


(7) 

1 

, ^ 1 

ft 

[ 

^ 1 

i 




i 

» 




• 1 

r 



•* 

c j 


* 

i 

t. 




vi 

i 

« 

. 1 



. 



Jn the case of stock, cofumns,5 ^d 6 would ,be dispensed with. 
If 'the' Bda^d sanctions the transfer, the old rcertificate is 
cancelled, csnd k new«one issued to the buyer. 
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The transferor’s account in the Shape (or Stock) Ledger is 
debited, and the transferee’s acfcount credited. > , 

For a few weeks previouG to the date on which the di^ddend is 
payable, the Ipooks are closed ” {i.e,, no transfers cCre allowed). 
This is necessary to enable the bank to make out the dividend 
warrants. v 

Statutory Sta^/ements. 

• « 

Banks registered under the Companies Acts must once every 
year make out and lodge with the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- . 
panics a list of all persons who are members, and their holdings, 
and a statement of all transfer operations since the previous return. 

On the first Monday in February and the first Tuesday in August 
in* every year, they must also make a statement in the following 
form — 

The share capital of the Company is £ divided into 

shares of each. 

The number of shares issued is 

Calls to the amount of £ per share have been made, 

under which the sum of £ has been received. 

The liabilities of the Company on the 1st day of January 

(or July) were £ 

Debts owing to sundry persons by the Company — 

On Judgment, £ 

On Speciality, £ 

‘On Notes or Bills, £ 

On Simple Contracts, £ 

On Estimated Litibilities, £ 

The assets of the Company on that day were — 

Government Securities (stating them) *• ^ 

Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, £ 

Cash at tjie Rankers, £ 

^ Other Securities, ' • • . 

4 copy of the statement rapt be pfit up in a conspicuous place 
, in the registered office of the company, and in every branch office 
or place where the business is carried on. 

Tlie Bank’u Own Notes. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Comparatively few, English banks possess a note issue, and the 
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total amounf of notes circulated by sucji banks as ha^e jwthority 
to issue j;h^ is, if we except ^he Bank of England, almost 
negligibly amounting to only a few hi^ndred thousand pounds in 
value. In Ireland and Scotland, however, almost every bank 
issues large amounts of notls, and the note circulation fonns one 
of the.cjjief soifrces of revenue. ^ • 

, The book-keeping, in conjunction with notes, is of a simple 
nattj;:e, but yet it involves an immense amount ©f labour. 

A few banks print their own notes, but most of th&m get* the 
work done by firtns which specialise irf note engraving. The cost 
of printing or purchasing the notes is, of course, a charge against 
profits, as is also the composition in lieu of stamj) duty, paid to 
the Government. 

When the Chief Cashier receives notes into his safe. Cash 
Account is debited and Note Circulation credited. The dates 
and numbers of the notes and their value are recorded in a register ; 
and, as each lot of notes is given out to the tellers, an entry of 
their dates, numbers, and value is made on the opposite page of 
the register. 

Now, it is evident that until the notes are actually paid out 
to the public, they do not constitute a liability of the bank. 
When, therefore, the Balance Sheet is being prepared, the bank’s 
own notes in hand are (jeducted from the balance shown tef credit 
of Note Circulation Account (see Cancelled Notes in Suspense 
Account below) ; and, since they do not really re])resent cash, ^ 
th^ are also deducted from the “Cash in hand” on the, assets 
side of the Balance Sheet. (See “ Dctailed^alance Sheet," p. 37(i.) 

N(^es Cancelled. — It is the practice pi tlfc Hhnk of England 
to cancel all notes immedlat|ly th^y are Returned, no matter how 
clean thej; may, be ; but other Jjanks cancel them only when they^ 
become too soiled or worn for further use. 

•Method of Cancellation. The signature pf the chiefc cashier 
(or lyanager) is cut put, an^'the notes arc brandbd “ Paid " with * 
a rubber stamp. •They ar% then sent* to the Cancelled NefrES 
Department, where they are sorted According to their cyphers ^nd 
number^. They are then entered in registers alfd, frftm the Aigisters,* 
are posted individually into lodgers. TW posting consists in mark- 
ing off,»agaij;ist tlfe numbers of tRe notes, the dates itn whi<;h they 
are paid.* 
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Canchlled Notes in Suspense AgcouNT.—When cancelled 
notes are received from the branches by the Can :el|ed^ Notes 
Department, this accpunt tis debited, and the^ branches credited 
(through Head Office Account). When the notes have been 
sorted and punched, and finally stored away in the note library, 
the Suspense Account is credited and Note Circulation , Account 
debited. At the date of the Balance Sheet, the balance of< 
Cancelled Notes in Suspense Account and the bank's ,9wn 
notes in hand must be deducted from Notes - in Circulation 
Account to arrive at the pfbper amount in the hands of the public. • 

Current Accounts. 

The " paying-in slips " and cheques, when dealt with (as 
explained) by the Cash Office, are passed to the ledger-keepers in 
the Accountant’s Department. Here the cheques are examined 
as to date, signature, endorsement, etc. ; and, if there are sufficient 
funds to meet them, they are posted to the debit of the several 
customers' accounts. The ;?aying-in slips are examined as to date, 
cashier’s initials, etc., and posted to the customers’ credit. 

There are many different rulings of Current Account Ledgers, 
but the following is one very largely used — 


( Name). , 

Permission Date granted Rate 


i 







Dr. 








Date. 

• Pwticulars, 

Debits. 

Credits. 

or 

Cr. 

Balance. 

iDays.i Product. 

Inte^-wt. 

• 


S 













. ^ 4 - 










1 

1 





« 



*• 

I 

V 




1 ! ' 










* 

1 


j 



lit. 





^ Each day the Vouchers, when postu<i by tlvi ledger-keepers, are 
wrij.ten up in detail in Subsidiary Caoh Book^ (sometimes called 
Lodgment and Payment Boots), and the debit and credit totals 
of these ‘books are agreed with the relative totals in the Debit and 
Credit Summary Analysis Books.* The grand total of all the 
cr^t entries m the subsidiary cash books is posted, in, the General 
Ledger to the Credit of Current Accounts (Personal)) and the 
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grand total of all the d^bit entries to the debit of tBe same 
account*. ^ # 


SUKIDIARY C^H BOOK or LODGMENT! AND PAYMENT BOOK. 



The paying-in slips and cheques are then sorted under the 
customers' names into cabinets, where they remain till required 
by the Pass Book Department. {See page 352.) 

Overdrafts. — When a customer is allowed to overdraw his 
current account, the extent of the " permission,” the date on which 
.it is granted, and the rate of interest tc^he charged arc marked at 
the head of the account. 

(For the manner in which interest is calculated on an overdraft, 
see pages 121-124.) 

Interest is sometimes allowed on credit balances. The method 
of calculating it is similar to that employed where an account is 
overdrawn. 

The interest due on overdrawn accounts is debited at the dole 
of tjie half-year to the customers, and credited to Interest on 
Overdrafts; while the interest allowed^ on ^cre^t balances 
credited to the customers, ^nd debited to Interest Allowed on 
Credit Balances. • • • 

On refeidig to the specimeif of Branch Weekly Statement 
(p. 367), it will be observed that instead of showing the balance 
of ^ Current Accounts ” in the General Ledger? it ^ows separately 
the debit and credit balances of the gurrent accounts. This#i8 
done for the purpose of exhibiting in (Jagail the assets and liabilitll?s 
of the branch, and to enable the Head Office to^makp out a correct 
Balance Sheet. 

Balancing L^d^ers. 

It would obviously be extremely difficult tq balance tl^^ ledgers^ 
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especiahy wnere tney are •numerous, if ^here were no figures with 
which to agree, except those* provided by the Ge?aer|il Ledger. 
If an error occurred, thera would be no means of tracing, it to any 
particular ledger, and the amount of labour and time spent in 
locating^ it would be immense. To epable each ledger to be 
balanced indtpendently, Debit and Credit -Control ^ooks are 
maintained. (For Debit Control Book, see next page.) * 

When an account is overdrawn, the balance at the half-yearly 
closing date is added to the credit column of the Current Account 
Ledger, thus making it dqual the debit column. The account is 
then ruled off, and the balance brought down in the debit column. 
JThe figures shown represent the sum of these balances. In a 
similar way, the sum of, the credit balances in each ledger is brought 
into the Credit Control Book. 

Both these control books are written up every day from the 
Subsidiary Cash Books, and totted whenever it is desired to 
balance the ledgers. The totals of their cross tots must always 
agree with the summations of the “ Current Accounts " and 
“ Banks” in the (iencral Ledger. 

To provide against fraudulent transfers being made from one 
account to another (a class of fraud which cannot be detected 
by working on balances alone), the debit and credit sides of the 
ledgers are occasionally totted and extracted by independent 
clerks and agreed with the Control Books. 

PeL8^ Book Department. 

’ In a large office it ic necessary to have a separate department 
to deal with tlie Pass Books, as the number of entries which have 
to be recorded is immense, and a considerable amount of care has 
to be exercised to guard against ‘errors. There appears to be no 
uniformity in the method of writing up these books. In some 
cases, they are copied from the ledger account, while in others 
the entries are made from^the origiit4 cheques and paying-iq slips. 
Ike former method is, of cqurse, the easier ; bilt it necessitates the 
using of the ledger when the ledger-keeper might otherwise be 
posting it, an^, besides, any error in the ledger will be 'repeated 
In the Pass Book.' The *writin^ uj^ of the Pass Books from the 
original vouchers is niu«h to be preferr^. Wfiea 4pne by clerks 
other th^ tfie ledger-keepers, it constitutes a check on the 
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accurafy of the posting* and, at thersame time, guards, to a 
very large extent, against *the fraudulent maaippJation of 
accounts. • . x 

As far as j>ossible, the Pass Books should be so kept that the 
summatjons of the “ sides would agree with' the summations of 
the ledger accounts ; and, whenever a bobk is being given to 
a customer, its balance and summations should be compared with 
those of the lAiger. To carry out this principle, the balance 
must be shown " short,” and not added to the smaller side, ruled 
off, and brought down. * 

.The Bankas Agents and Correspondents. 

Current accounts, recording all transactions between the bank 
and its agents and correspondents, are maintained at the principal 
branch. All cheques sent to agents and correspondents for collec- 
tion by the principal branch are immediately debited to their 
accounts. When, however, any other branch remits cheques for 
collection to an agent (q/* correspondent), it details the number 
and amount on a slip, which it forwards to the principal branch 
as a debit on Head Office Account (including it with its other 
debits). The principal branch responds by crediting Head Office 
Acco^jnt, and the amount of the slip is posted to the debit of the 
Agents’ Account. When the principal branch receives cheques 
from a correspondent, it credits his account. Other branches 
credit Head Office Account, forwarding slips to the principal 
branch, wHere entries are made debiting Head Office Accqunt 
lind crediting ^thq coirespondents. (For the manner in which 
the principal branch deals with drafts on demand dral/n on 
correspondents, and vice-versH^ see Vi Drafts on Demand.”) 

The other branches, on issuing % draft, fill up •a gpeiit slip and 
remit it to the principal branch with their other credits, and the 
principM branch credits the correspondent. When other brancties 
p^y a draft issued by a coiyespon^en^t they fa^ard it as a debit on 
Head Office Account, an|l the prindpal branch debits the corre- 
spondent. Subsidiary Cash Books are ifiaintained in connection 
with Agents* and Correspondents* Ledgers, and are each evening 
agreed with the ** 'Banks •• colupm In the Analysis Books. They 
provide the ^^es from which control accounts ^e written up, 
enabling gach iedger^to be balanced separately. 
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Deposit Accounts and Deposit Receipts. 

, When IW^ng money on deposit in a bank, the customer fills 
•up and sigi\^ a Deposit Requisition Form " or " wanted “ 
slip — 

* » 

, (Plact and DaU.) 

dumber.) * ^ ^ 

Deposit Rec^eipt Wanted in favour, of {Name and Designation 

of Depositor) 

Residence 

For the sum of {amount in words) ' 

• ^ Signature of Applicant * 

Teller's Initials 


He hands this with the money to the deposit teller, who, having 
checked the value and entered the amount on the debit side of 
his Rough Cash Book, initials the slip and passes it to a junior 
clerk for the purpose of having a receipt written therefrom, All 
Deposit Receipts are signed by the clerk who writes them, and 
countersigned by the manager or some other responsible official. 
The receipts are type-numbered consecutively, and, as each receipt 
is \pitten, its number is put on the Requisition Fomf. 

When a Deposit Receipt is presented for^paj^ent, the customer 
endorses it and hands it t 9 the teller. Reference is made by the 
teller or some other Clerk U the Oeposws Register or Ledger 
Account tt -iscortain if there ts any stop or claim marked 
against the receipt. If all is in order, the accrued interest is calcu- 
late and checked, and the principal and interest j^aid ovef to the 
customer. The telle/ enters ihe 'amounjs on the cr^it side of ^i84 
Rough Cash Book.* Should the custqiger desire to withdraw oi^y 
portion of his deposit, Kb fills up a Requisition for a new /cceipt 
for the amount he wishes *to leave in the bank, and surrenders 
the old receipt dujy endqped* ^ 

Particulars* of all Deposit Receipts is«i»rt ana naia ai^ entered 
in the Deposits Register. 
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The date on which a receipt is paid is entered oppo’site the 
original eatrjpof issue. At the close 6f the day, dockets are created— 

(a) Crediting Deposits Account ^lith the total issued ; 

(b) Debiting Deposits ^ccount with the tots^^paid ; and 

(c) Debiting Interest on Deposits Account with, the total 

intefesi pa^id. * * 

•Having been so far dealt with in the Cash Office, the vouchers 
(both issued and paid) are sent to the Accountciht's D^'partn^ent. 
Here tl\ey are sorted alphabetically and enteral in the Deposits 
•Analysis Book, of which the ruling on the next page represents 
two opposite pages. 

• 

[Note. In a small office where there are only one or two 
deposit ledgers, there would be no necessity for an analysis book.] 
Having passed through this book, the vouchers arc posted in 
Deposit Ledgers, of which the following is a common form — 



No. of DpiK)sit Rpcpipt. 


Dcp>siic<f. 

(Cf.). 


Withilravoi, 

jOr.). 



Halaiirc. 

(Cr). 


liUrrcsl 

raid. 


In a separate part of the Analysis Book the totals of its several 
columns are kept summed from day to day, and the differeace < 
between the grand total of each credit column anc/ its •corre- 
sponding debit column must, at any time,V 5 how the balance of tlte 
relatk^e ledger. Periodically, the ledger baljuiccs are indi- 
vidually extracted, and the» total lof each ledger is agreed with 
the Analysis Book. The difk^rence between the total of aW 
deposits issued and paid must, of course, agree with the balance 

of Deposits Account in the General Ledgei^ ^ • 

Deposit Index Books, VA separate index is Icept for 
ledger where' the humber o< deposit^ |ccounts is large. • 

Interest on DEPostrs accrued due, but not paid ^ at the^ 
date of the Balance Sh£et.— At the da^e ot eaefi Balance Sheet, 
there will be due from thp bank to thtifiepositors, interest on the 
outstanding idepo^frs to date. 'This is beet pro vid^ foP by* calcu- 
lating from day to day, at the varying rat^, the? intq;est on the 
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fluctuating bllance of Deposits Account; ana, aue. makii^ allow- 
ance for dcMsits paid without interest, debiting the total each 
talf-vear *to Provision for Interest .on Deposits Account m 
■the Prof'it and Loss Ledger, and crediting Interest on Deposits 
Account in the General Ledger. During the chrrcncy of the 
half-ygF^ interest on dep^isits will be debited to the latter account. 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE ABOVE METHOD OP 
CALCULATING INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 

i il Total Amount of ! 

i i .Deposit RtKcipts j TotjJ. Interest. 

Date. 1 Rate. | outstanding | 

; i on each day. |i 


Jan. I 
.. 2 

" 1 

• 5 1 

- ® 1 

.. 7 ' 

8 


5.326,480 0 0 , 

5.300,268 0 0 j. 

5,304,324 0 0 | 

5 309,306 0 Oi 

5,316,258 0 0 1; 

5.118,305 0 0 I 

5,216,604 0 Oi 


PslS 0 oi'42.180,.28 0 


0 

1 

‘’i 



n t. on 

r est 

De;'posils paid 

with 

• 

I..- 

* 

' 


.— 2.311 ^ 10 


deposits paid without inte rest. 


No. of Hjeceipt. j^ate Issued. 


1, .Date Paid, f Amount, i j 


Rale.!; Days. II Pftduct. t InUrajt. 


!! 1 1 } j ^\> 

eO. 5 jl ® ® 1 7 ! 
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Drafts on Demand. 


1. Drafts on Demand issued by Principal Branch,o>^ itseli 
—When a draft is issued by the principal branch on itseli 
particulars afp entered in a Drafts on Demand Issued Book— 


Date. 

No. 

F4r'our of. 

Date Paid. | 

! Amount. 

I 

1 1’ • ! 

j Dally Total. | Prem. ' 

B.v whom 
« olkained. 

> 

1 


« 



1 1 

1 -1 
i 1 

1 i 

|l 

1 

i . 

1 


^t the close of the day a docket is created, crediting Bills Payabl: 
Account with the total issued. 

. 2. Drafts on Demand issued by the Principal Branch o] 
OTHER Branches or on Correspondents.— P articulars of thes 
are entered in a book ruled as follows — 


Date. II No. 



j Correspondent. 

Favotir of. 

Amount. 

Dally Total. | 

1 

1 


i 

i 


j 

1 



By whom obtained 


The daily total drawn on each branch or correspondent is credit® 
to the branch or correspondent, and advice notes, giving ful 
particulars of the drafts issued, are sent forward. The brand 
responds by debiting Head Office, and at the same time it credit 
’Bills Payabi^e Af;couNT. 

3. Advices received of Drafts on, Demand issued by V!)the] 
Branches or by Correspondents 'on the Principal Branch.- 
These come as credits from the branches, etc. Tbo branches o 
correspondents are debited and Bills Payable Account credited 
Details are entfred'in Advices Received of Drafts on Deman j 
Issued Book. , ' ^ ^ 


Data Itacted. 

Wltere Isstjed. 

No. 

Favotir 

Amount. 

DailyTotal. jf Date Paid. 

- 

II 

1 

1 

1 

■'r 

! 

1 


Mi.i ■ • 
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$ * * * . 

4. Drafts issued by Pjiincipal Branch on itself, Paid.— 

These afe ,^ntjred in a Drafts on Demand Paid Book. 


^ 

OatePtid. 1 

— > '■ 1 ■ 

j Where luued. j No. ; 

Ij 

Favour of. Amount. j| Dally Total. 

et!' 

0 ,, 

» 

1 

^ » 


i; 

ji 

!| . 

a 

ii 

:i 


it the close of the day, the total is debited to Bills Vayablk 
Account. * * 

5. Drafts issued on the Principal Branch by other 
Branches or by Correspondents, Paid.— T hese are detailed in* 
a book similar to No. 4, and Bills Payable Account is debited 
with the daily total. 

[Note. Other branches deal with drafts on exactly the same 
lines.] 

Gircular Notes. 

a • _ 

These are commonly issued to persons intending to travel 
With the notes, the customer is given a Letter of Indication, 
addressed to the banks’ agents and correspondents, authorising 
them to honour the notes when signed by the customer. ^The 
letter contains a specimen of the customer's signature. 

Particulars of the notes issued are entered in a Circular Note! 
Issued Register. The customer either pays cash or has hij 
current account debited. Circular Notes Account is credited 
When the notes are paid, the correspontient is credited am 
CiRCUiAR Notes Account debited. 

AccBptances on Behalf of jCustomera. 

These are bills which the bank has accepted for the convenienci 
of tustomers doing a trade abroad. Foreign traders na^urall] 
prefcr.a bank’s acceptance tq-that 6f an individu^*or firm, am 
the Bdance Sheets wil the large En|ljpii banks show an immenj 
amount of liabilities under tliis head. ^ 

It is uAial for the customer to lodge adequatl secfirity with thi 
bank, but sometimes his fi^cial standicg*is regarded as sufficiem 
guarantee. \Yhen the advices wc receive^ p^iculaiB ofithobill 
are recorded in the Acceptances Advised Rwr-isrA Wh«i 
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bills aas atcepted, tliey are marked off in this* book and entered 
in a Bills Accepted Register. « 


BILLS* ACCEPTED REGISTER, o 


Date. 

No. 

Terti* 

For whose a/c. 

Drawer. 

Add! ess. 

Payee. 

Date Due. 

Amount. 



• 

1 

c 


/ 


<- 

. 

a: 




A suspense account, which may be called Securities for Bills 
Accepted, is debited, and Bills Accepted Account is credited. 
A commission is usually charged by the bank for accepting. The 
customer's current account is debited therewith and Commission 
Account credited. In order to know at any time the amount 
accepted for a customer, the bills are posted in an Acceptances 
on Behalf of Customers Ledger, which is ruled similarly to a 
Bills Discounted Ledger. When the bank accepts, the customer’s 
account is debited and, when the bill is paid, it is credited while, 
at the same time, his cufrent account is debited, and a further* 
entry is made debiting Bills Accepted and crediting Securities 
for Bills Accepted. 
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^ ' MAIN CASH BOOK AND GENERAL LEDGER 

.Maim Gash Book. 

In the smaller brsliches the Main Cash gooK is posted partly from 
the registers direct and partly from slips, and agreed with the 
Teller’s Rough Cash Book ; but in a large office the entries are 
made from— 

(1) A book^ which is written up from debit and credit slips 
and 

(2) A return, made by the clerk keeping the Analysis Books, 
showing the total lodgments received and cheques paid on 
current accounts (personal), and the total debits and credits 

* on the accounts of other banks. ^ 

The Main Cash Book is a complete record of each day's trans- 
actions, and the total must agree with the Chief Cashier's Rough 
Cash Book. (For form of Main Cash Book, see next page.) ^ 

General Ledger. 

Every branch keeps a General Ledger, which contains a sum- 
marised record of all transactions which have been postec^in detail in 
subsidiary ledgers (for example, Current Accounts, Deposit Accountsf 
etc.), •nd of all transactions which have hqpn cnterSd individually 
in registers of various 'kincls ^or example,# Bills Discounted, Bills 
Payable, Bill^ Accepted on behiilf of Customers, etc.). . 

It is posted daily from the Main Cash Book, and contains separate 
acAunts for all the4tcms there shown, and, in addition, a '^Cash " 
account, which is deWed witjf th^ t?>tal^receipts and»credited with, 
the total payments * 0*1 each day, thus cgmpleting the double ent^. 
The balance of the CASif Account at any time shows the amount 
of cash in hand. 

» This Jxwk is rufed in fi^ coltmfls forTtl) Names of, Accounts; 
Details ; 6) It#m/ affecting the General Ledg^ ; t4) Itei^afiectinjf Profit 
and Loss Aceoimts ; (5) Items affecting Loans. Its totals ^Dr. and Cr .) art 
agi^ with the Debit aad Credit Analysis Books (dol. 8). * 

383 



FORM OR»MAIM CASH BOOK. (Primcipml Brmtick.) 





main cash book and OENERAl LEDGER 
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INTER-BRANCH TRANSACTIONS AND BRANCH RETURNS 

To see ciearlyvhow the Head Office acts as clearing agent for the 
branches, we will suppose Branch A sends to the principal branch,* 
che<^ues value £800, a credit for £300, and cancelled notes for £200 ; ^ 
and receives from the principal branch, cheques* value £^0 and 
a credit for £175. FurthA*. that Branch A sends to Branch B* 
cheques value £730 and a credit for £50, and receives from Branch C 
cheques value £735. 

Branch A records these transactions in a Debits Received 
Book, Credits Received Book, Debits Remitted Book, and 
Credits Advised Book ; while the entry for the cancelled notes 
is made in the Cash Book direct. From these various records each 
day is written up the Daily Statement of Head Office Account. 


DAILY STATEMEl^T OF HEAD OFFICE ACCOUNT. 



Bkanch. 1 # • ^ ji ^* || 


Branch B makes out a similar statemenf, crediting Hea4 Office 
*£730 and debiting it* £50. 

branch C debits head bffice £73^-* • « « 

Head Office* on receiving the statements, marks off each item 
as it is responded to., The items not mark(^ off are ^tracted, 
366 


Totals from }»'evious statement * 4 ^ 3.836 


Sundry Debits remitted 
„ „ deceived 

„ CrMits received 
„ remitted 

Principal BLanch Cancelle# Notes . 

, Balance . . 


d.\ £ 

4 3 I 3*4,300 


0 r *,335 0 o 
0 — 00 

o I 350 0 ^ 


jl — j ^ o 839.745 *5 9 

* 3 463.73^ ‘~T i 


INTER-BRANCH TRAftsXcXIO^S AND BRANfJH RETURNS ^67 

and repivatMu ucun dim •creaic iiems in transit. Once a week 
the bdatice* of the Head Office Account of each branch (as 
.shown in*the Weekly Statement sent to*the Head Office) is entered 
in a book ruled as follows~i 


fiRANtHEt. 

« — 


I 



! 




Add to Cr. Balances Dr. Items in transit . . . . 

„ to Ur. Balances Cr. Items in transit . . . , 

Balance of “ Branches A/c " in Head Office Bor^kt 


Th® balance of Head Office Account ir» the principal branch is, 
of course, entered with the btlanceft of the other branches. 

• Debit ilenv in transit are iWded to ^ the credit balances and 
credit items in transit to the debit balances. The resulting net 
bafance disclosed by this book should agree ^ith. that shown on 
Branches AccouNtfhi the t^rivate Ledger. 


Branch Weekly Statement. 

On some particular day in each weeK,,every^Drancn makes out 
(from its Generai Ledccr ^Baiiance teooK), and fends to the 
principal braheA, a statement of its liabitities an4 9$se{s, ^d of 
certain items of profit and lo^ to date. 
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WlIKlY STAnMtNT No... 


WMk 1 


GENERAL LEDGER SUMMATIONS AND BALANCES. 

• « c 


SummatVom*. 

'.1 

i 

Accooxn. 


• BALAKCSt.’ 

c • 

Dibit. 1 

CfidU. 1 



1 DibU, 1 

j Crtdit. 



1 




Cash 

Bills Discounted 

Outstanding Bills 

Bills held for ^Uection 

Sundry Persons for Bills received for Collection 

Deposit Accounts 

Current Accounts, via. — 

Credit Balances 

Debit Balances 

BUls Payable 

Circular Notes 

Loans 

Stamp Account 

Interest on Deposits 

Rebate on Bills Discounted .... 

Head Office Account 

Profit and Loss Accounts (as detailed below) . 


i 


1' 

i 

•I: 

: 

J 

e 









Totals 

£ 













' 


1 - - * - - 




i . 1 



* 


DETAILS OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS. 


SUMUATtOHS. 


Dibit^W CfidU. 

w 


! 

r ! 

1 

j| 


«> 




[ 







![ DebU. 


Crtdit. 


Discount 

Premium 

Interest on Overdritts 
Salaries 

Rent .... 
Stationery . 

Fu^and lighting 

Postage, eA;, 

V K 

Totals carried above 


The statem^ al^ contains p?Jt|pulars of— 

% * * 

a) The Cashier's charge^* • 

(6)^Bills debited to Outstanding (or* overdue) Bills Accotinl 
and payments received on account of Outstanding Bills ; 

(c) Advices rebeived^ «if Dr^ts on pemancl issued ; 

(ij Drafts on Demand paid ; and 

(tf) Ejcpeh&ture and Revenue for the week. 



IsTEE-BRANCH TRAiSlUyiqNS AND BRANCH RETURNS ^ 


Branches' 88100068*80011. . 

The l^ces as.shown by tte Weekly Statements are extracted 
into a book* ruled thus— 

• ASSETS. 


. Current 

Bill* . “iu- i Account ; Loan*. SlaiW*. 
Cub. DU- .Ijjdtol , I*bit 
counted. Billa. 1 gjiance*. 


I ProAt 

Head 

Oflice. (Expend!- 
I «ure). 


j! Current 
I Account : 


• ^*®**1°^ I ji Current 1 ! Interest ii ^ead ,1 

i Deposit*. jl^SSit' ' De^Slit*. j! 1} 

rJi?‘Keld I Balance*. ; | 

tor Collectioo." j; | . V . :■■ -I -- , 'i “ 


BJ comKniw U.». »ilh lb. 

Balance Sheet for the wholj banjf can ai «u y 
bv the lapncip^ branch. 




CHAPTER XXXV 


PROFIT 4ND LOSS ACCOUNT AND BALANCE SHEET 

Accounts recording L^come and Expenjditiu'e. 

In the smaller branches, accounts recording income and expenditure 
a^e kept at the end of the General Ledger, into which thej» are 
posted from the Main Qash Book. (In this case, the Main Cash 
Book is so ruled as to provide for profit and loss accounts in a 
lower section, their totals — debit and credit — being brought into the 
upper section each day.) 

In branches where the number of accounts is large, they are 
kept in a separate Profit and Loss Ledger and a subsidiary 
Expenses Ledger. The postings are made from the original 
dockets or from a book in which they are detailed. The Main 
Cash Book shows only the total debited and credited each day 
to Profit and Loss Accounts. (See page 364.) 

Revenue Accounts. r Any interest accrued due 

I but not yet received, 

^ 1. Interest on Overdrafts.-(S« p. 351.) 

2. Ikterbst on Loans.— (S«! p. 336.) [ 

•3. Discount on Bills.— (S« p. 337.) 

The total of the Discount column in» th^ Bills Discounted 
Register should agree with the total shown on the credit side of 
Discount Account in the Profit and Loss LEDcfkR.* Rebate'' 
{see p. 3^0) will appear on the debit side of this account. 

4. Interest px Investments {see jv 324).— The interest received 
shofild be shown gross, anA the Income Tax •therebn debited to 
Income Tax Account. At tl!te closing da^e, the interest accrued, 
but not yet payable# must be calculated and credited to Income 
FROM In VESTMENTS^ Account^ and shown as an asset in the 
Bahinc^ Sheets 

' Th« principil ^branch credits Head Office, and Head Office debits 
branches an# c^its this^count. 
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.PROFIT AND LOS^ ACCOUNT AND BALANCE SHEET % 1 \ 

• • • • • 

(To effect *11115, an account called, sly, Income Aocrved Due 
BUT HOT YET PAYABLE, Should Opened in the General Ledger 

and debftea with the amount.^ 

• • ' 

5. Rents ‘Receivable. — Rents received are credited to Rents 
Account. Rent accrued dffe, but not yet received *at the closing 
date, m^st credited to Rents Account and Jikewik shown 
as an asset. (Debit Income Accrued Due but not yet 
Payable.) • 

6. Commission* — The charge made for keeping curreni accounts 
(see pp. 109 and 1 10) is debited to the Customer at the close of the 
half-year, and credited to Commission Account. 

Commission received on cheques and cash orders collected, mi 
bills accepted on behalf of customers, ami on drafts on demand 
issued is also credited to Commission Account. 

7. Transfer Fees.— A fee of 2s. 6d. is commonly charged for 
registering a transfer of the bank’s stock or shares. Sums so 
received are credited to Transfer Fees Account. 

8. Profit on Investments realmd should be credited to 
Reserve for Depreciation of Investments in the Private 
Ledger, 

flccounts recording Expenditure. 

1. Salaries of Staff.— A Salaries Book is kept, which shows 
full details of the salary payable to and drawn by each cle^k.. 
The monthly total is debited to Salaries Account. 

2. Pensions to Staff. — The principal lyanch pays the pensions, 
lebiting Head Office Account therewith. hea8 Office credits 
Branches Account, and ’deWs Pbnsions Account in the Private 
ledger. •Tljp Pension Fund is built up out of profits, or irf 
:ontributed partly by profits and partly by the staff. 

Directors’ Pees are debited ^to an account ^of that*name. , 

4. ’Rents and IJri^s aretfebited to^ENT Account and RArsf 
\ccouNT respectively. 

5. Composition for Stamp Duty on Notes and Post Bills.* 

—A composition of 3s. 6d. per cent, on the average weekly circula- 
ion of /lotes andfpost biHs naif -yearly tq tlye Gjpvmi- 

nent in England and Irelaitd, * whil^ the charge is 
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Scotland* is 4s. 2d. cent. Composition for Stamp Duty 
Account is debited. * . « c * 

6. Provision for Interest on DEPosirs.— p. 357.) 

7. Interest, ALLOWED on Credit ^Balances.— (5^ "Current 

Accounts^" p. 351.) • 

8. Stationery, Fuel, Lighting, Postage, and 'othcr Afis- 
CELLANEOUS CHARGES can be analysed in a columnar Expenses 
Led 9ER and debfced in total to Profit and Loss. 

9. Income Tax is calculated on the average of three years' profits, 
and debited to Income Tax Account. When the accounts are 
made up every half-year, care must be taken not to charge the 
wiiole amount to one half-year. {See Charges Accrued Due but 
Unpaid, etc., below.) When the bank pays its dividend less tax, 
its expense under the head of Income Tax is reduced by ‘the 
amount so deducted. No entry is usually made, however, in 
Income Tax Account, but the dividend is shown net as an 
appropriation of profit. 

10. Charges Accrued I>t, but Unpaid at the Date of‘'the 
Balance Sheet.— The most important of these charges is Income 
Tax, which, although assessed in the first, is not paid till the 
second half-year. Half the tax must be debited to Income Tax 
Account and credited to Charges Accrued Due, but Unpaid 
(General Ledger). On 1st July, the latter •account must be debited 
and Income Tax Account credited. When the tax is paid. Income 
Tax Account is debited with the full amount, and then shows the 
correct amdUnt chargeable to the second half-year. 

•Interest on credit balances due to customers, if not credited to 
them at the feriodicalt balance, must be debited to Inte!REST 
Allowed on Credit BALANCES^and aedited'to Charges Accrued 
t)UE but Unpaid. Rent and othel' charges due would be treated 
n a. similar way. 

11. Writing Dowi^ of Invest^nts owing to Depreciation. 
.-Should the almount standing to*cr€kiit of tbef Reserve for Dqjre- 
fiation not be sufficient to reduce theLn to their market value at 
the date, of the Balance Sheet, a further ^um must be debited to 
pRom AND Loss Account and credited to Reserve for Depre- 
ciiVTiON OF Inve^ment^ Account. ..The Reserve will not 
ippeai^ on' the Balance Sheet, but will be deducted fr6m .the 

Investmepts!*"^ 
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Transfer 6! Profits qr jLosses xi;om we israncnes lo 
Head pffice. 

Everyte branch opens a Summary PAofit and Loss Account, 
into which it collects all it^ revenue and expenditpfe accounts — 
thus closing them. Should this account show a profit, it debited 
and HEif) OFFICE credited. Head Office debits Brajtches Account 
•and credits the General Profit and Loss Account. Where a 
branch makes a loss, all these entries are reversed. 

• 

Entries in the General Profit Loss Account 
made by Head Office at the close of the 
Half-year. 

1. General Reserve, or Rest.— Profit and Loss Account 
is debited and Reserve Account, or Rest, credited (Private 
Ledger). 

2. Premises Reserve. — Debit Profit and Loss ; credit 
Premises Reserve (Private Ledger). 

3. Provision for Bad and Doubiful Debts.— Debit Profit 
AND Loss; credit Provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts 
(Private Ledger). (Bad debts are written off by the branch 
crediting the customer and debiting Head Office. Head Office 
credits the branch, and debits Provision for Bad and Doubtful 
Debts Account.) 

4. Depreciation of Leases or Bank Premises.— Debit Profit 

and Loss Account, and credit Lease Account or Bank PremisIs' 
Account (Private Ledger), ^ 

5. Dividend. — Debit Profit and Loss Arpou.j[T, and credit 

Branches Account with the net amount {i.e., dividend, less tax). 
(Private Ledger.) * # ^ ^ ^ 

• Principal branch debits HeAd Office Account, and credits 
Dividend Account in General Ledger. 

6. Balance canned forward tp i^ext account. 

Payment of Dividend." 

The dividend warrants as*paid are debited tO'DivibEND Account* 
Should any warrants be outstanding aj'the dftte of the Balance 
Sheet, their ampuat .wouS! appear as a li|bility unda: the head o| 
Undaimed-^ AnHdends, 
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Expenditure. 

To Salaries 
„ Directors' Ff«g 
,, Rent ^ . 

„ Rates . • . 

„ Stationery 

Fuel .... 
„ Lighting . ( , 

,, I^intingcOffice 

for Cost of Notes . 
„ Postage 

,, CompositionStampDuty 
Sundry Expenses 
• Income Tax . 

,, Interest allowed on 
Credit Balances 
,, Provision for Interest 
on Deposits 

„ Provision for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts 
,, Net Profit for half-year 


To Dividend for half-year 
ended — 

at rate of — % £ 

Less Income Tax £ 

„ Reserve Fund 
„ PrdCnises Reserve 
„ Pensions Fund 
„ Reserve for Deprecia- 
tion of Investments . 
, Amount carried forward 
V) nextk account 


Revenue. 

By Interest on Invest- 
r ments 

„ Interest on Short Loans 
„ Interest ton Loans to^ 
Customers 

„ Interest on Overdrafts 
,, Discount on Bills 
{less Rebate) 

,, Commission 
,, Rents Receivable 
„ Transfer Fees 


By Net Profit brought down 
„ Balance from last half- 
year .... 


i I 


Dr. FORM of PUBLISHED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT.** Ct. 


Profit taifd Loss Accounts. 

Dr. D ETAILED PROFI T AND*^LOSS ACCOU NT. > Cr. 


To Dividend payable I Aug. 

19. . V , . . ^ 

„ Reserve Fund 
,, Prem^^es Reserve 
,, Pensions Fund . * . 

„ Reserve for* Deprecia- 
• tion of Securities . ^ 

„ 'Amount carried forward « 
to next account 



r 

By Balance from last 

account .• ? < 

„ Net Profits for the half- 

year ending 30 June, • 
19.., afte^ providing 
’•^for InJ^jKst on De- „ 
posits, Pnrome Tax, 
^Composition Stamp 
Dutj, Rebate on Bills 
discounted, and mak- ^ 
ing provision for Bad 
« and Doubtful Debts . 



LOSS ^CQOUNT AND BALANCE SHEET 


Form or Pubuskbd Balance Sheet 
GENEKAL BALAJJci SHEET. 30th Jone. 


Liabilities. 



shares df | 
«ch ilSfiOQ^ 

Amount paid ! 

per share on 300 , OOU , 
shares • • -'A 

Reserve Fund . - i 

Notes in Circulation j £ 

* Current Accounts, j 
Deposit Accounts, 
Drafts on Demand. | 
and other accoun^l^ 
AceEPTANCES on behait 
'* of Customers . -f 
Dividend for the halt* ,, 

" year, less Income Tax ij^ 
Balance of Profit and H 
” Loss carried forward ^ 

* I 


By Cash on hand and at 
Tiank of England . £ 

, Money at Call and 

short notice . • i 

Investments— | 

Consols, and 1 1 1 

othea British 
Government 
Securities . 

British Rail* 
way Deben* 
tures and 
Preference 
Stocks, and 
S r i t i sh 
Corporation 
Stocks . 

Colonial and 
I Foreign 

Government 
Stocks and 
Bonds 
Sundry In- 
vestments • . 

. Bills Discounted . 

ADVANCES on Current 
" Accounts, Low* 

Security, «ind sther 
accouhts . • • 

Liabiuties of 
tdmbrs for acc^^j 
> anoBS as per contra . 
Bank Premises at 

" Head Ofi^ and 

Branches • ^ ; 
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The Balance Sheat. , ^ 

The Balance Sheet is compiled# from the Private^LeigCT, the 
General Ledger at the Priticipal Branch, and4he BalanCfe Sheets, 
sent up by thf^other branches. The items are first collected into a 


DETAILED ‘iBAi.ANCE SHEW. 


To Ca^tal PaA Uf per Private Ledger 

„ Reserve (or Rest) per Private Ledger 

„ Notes in Circulation per General licdger . . . . 

Deduct Cancelled Notes in suspense and Bank's own Notes 
In hand 


Current, Deposit, and Other Accounts— 

Current Accounts — 

Current Accounts (Personid) Cf. Balances at Principal 

Branch per General Ledger jif 

. Current Accounts (Personal) Cr. Balances at Branches ' 
per Branch Balance Sheets £ 


Other Banks Cr. Balances at Principal Branch per General | 
Ledger jiC 

De^sU Accounts— | 

Deposit Accounts at Principal Branch per General Ledger '£ 
Deposit Accounts at Branches per .^ranch Balance Sheets 
Deposit Interest at Principal Branch per General Ledger 
Deposit Interest at Branches per Branch Balance Sheets 


1 

Drafts on Demand, Bills Pawble, and Other Accounts— 

Bills Payable at Principal Branch per General l^ger . | 


Bills Payable at Branches per Branch Balance Sheets 

\v 


(Jjrcular Notes issued by Principal Branch per General 

Ledger 

Circular Notes issued by Branches per Branch Balaticc 
Sheets 


1 Customers* Bills matured and in course of Collection . 

' Exchan w Room Account per General Ledger 
Spndry ^edit Balances, including Sundry Charges accrued 

^ due, but unpaid 

Rebate on Bills per Bills Discounted Register 
Unclaimed Dividends per General Ledger . . . , 

Inner Reserves^iP ^ 

Reserve for Bad and Doubtful Debts per Private Ledger 
Sundry Reserve Accounts per Private ^Ledger 

Acceptances on Behalf op Customers as per. contra 
Net PROPir for the half*year, after providing W Bad and 


Doubtful Debts . 

Add Balance from last account 


^Deduct Anwunt |rovided towards Depreciation of 
InvestgieBta . . . 


I 

1 - ^ 




rii 


i'L! 

k 


1 The excess of Sundry I%rsons for Bills Received for Collection Account over Bills held for 
GoUaction Account. 



•TROFIT AND LOSS* ACCOUNT AND BALANCE SHEET til 

• • • ^ ' 

Detailed ]^alance She|T (as here ahowA), and, fuiaMy, sum- 
marise ^indtr a few commonly, rect)gnised headings in the Balance 
^ Sheet, which is issued to the shareholders and the general 
public. {Sd page 375.) ^ 


3^ JOHK, 19..* 


Cash at Head Office, Bkanches, and Bane of England — |' 
Cash at Principal waiich per General Ledger 
Cash at Branenesper Branch Balance Sheets •• . 


Deduct own Notes in hand 

Cash at Bank of England per General Ledger 
Notes of other Banks in transit 
Exchange Room Account per General Ledger 
, Sundry Stamps Accounts ..... 


Cash at Call and Short Notice per General Ledger . 
Investments (per Investments Ledger)— 

Government Stocks . . . . . • • • 

British Railway Debentures, English Corporatioo, and 

other first-class Stocks 

Indian and Colonial Stocks 
Sundry Investments . . 


Bilw Discounted— 

At Principal Branch per General Ledger 
At Branches per Branch Balance Sheets 

Oi^due Bills at Principal Branch per General Ledger . £ 
Omdue Bills at Branches per Branch Balance Sheets . L 

Loans and Advances to Customers, and Other Accounts— i 
Current Account Debit Balalfces at Principal Branch per | 
General Ledger * . . • * ' ’ « ’ u' i 

Current Account Debit Balances at Branches per Branch 1 
Balance Sheets . . . . ‘ ir 

Other Banks’ Debit Balances at Principal Branch per j| 
General Ledger 

Loans to Customers at Principal Branch per General l^ger ij£ 
Loans to Customers at Branches per Branch Balance Shafts 

^Sundry Debits in transit . » • • 

Income accrued due, buisnot yet pi^aWe ^ ^ . 

AccEFTi^ticEs •n Behalf or CustomeeJ as per wntrp per 
Ge^al Ledger 

’ Bane pREMists per Piivate Ledger 




LJtlAFl JRK .XXXVI 

SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL BANKING INSBIUMENTS * 
.. TRACED THROUGH TJIE BOOKS 


Entries Inade^directly from the documents ^le shbwn in R( 
type ; indirect entries in italics, ^ 


Paying-in Slip i 


j Teller's 
t Balance Book 
I • (tw a total) 


Chief Cashier's 
[ Rough Cash Book 
I {in a total) 


I Receiving 

“i Teller's 

I Rough Cash Book 


Credits ! 

Main Cash Book 

Analysis Book j " 

{in a total) 


Current Account 
^Ledger 

: 1 

Subsidiary 
Cash Book 


I General Ledger 
J (»M a total] 


Pass Book 


Deposit Received 



lAipositsiLe^^e' « 1 . 

Deposit Paid l>asses through the same books. 
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TelUf^s 

Balance Booh^ 
(tn e^total^ 


l^heque on Bank* 
itself 

paid over counter 

I Frying 
f Teller's 

j Rough Cash Book 


Cfuef Cashier’s 
Rough Cash Book 
{in^ total) 


Debits 

Analysis Book 


Current 

Account Ledger 

: ■ j 

Subsidiary 
Cash Book 


Main Cash Booh* 
(iA a Mat) 


General Ledger 
{in a Mol) ^ 


Pass Book 


Teller’s 
Balance Booh 
* (tn a total) 


Chief Cashier’s 
Rough Cash Booh 
^ (in a%talf • 


Cheque ! 

on Bank itself j 
received i 

in a lodgment I 


I Receiving 
i Teller’s 

Cash Articles 
I Analysis Book 


• Debift 

Afain Cash Book 

Analf sis Book 

1 (in a Mol) * 


Current At^unt 
.•Le^gef 


I General Ledger 
^ • (in a total) 


Subsidiary 
• Cash Book 


PaM Book 


PRACTICAt BAKWNG 


zm 


Clearing Tellit^s 
Balance Book 
(in a total) \ 



* Chief Cashier's 
Rough Cash Book 
(t» a total) 

In Mk thtat books the 
Mel of the chsquts re- 
ceivid is ttUered on the 
debit side, and passes 
tkeoufh the Main Cash 
Book and General Ledger. 


(i) CheouM on the Bank (a) 
itself TO into Chief 
Cashiers Rough Cash 
Book (in total) on 
credit side» and into 
the 9 


Chief Cashier's* Rough Cash Ba«k 
(in total) on credit side ind are 
sent to correspondence department. 
A Debif (for the tota^ on Head 
Office ^c, goes into the Debits 
Analysis Book, a subsidiary Head 
Office Ledger, Main Cash Book, 
and Genera) Ledger. 


Debits 

Main Cash Book 

* Analysis Book 

(in a total) 

L... 

Current Account 
Ledger 


1 

General Ledger 
(in a total) 


• 



Subsidiary 

Cash Book 


::zEi, 


Pass Book 

. 



i • 

Cheques# on Branches received in a lodgment are entered 
similarly to No. 2 above, except that, of course, they first pass 
through the Receiving J'eller’s Rough ra«h 





PRINgPAL BANKING INS^RyMENTS 

• • • 


TRACED THROUGH BOOKS 


f- 

Country Cheques^ 
on o^ier Banka 
received from^ 
Customers 
in Lodgments. 


Idler's • * i Rt'ceiving Teller's j 

Balance Book Cash Articles j 

{in a total) \ 1 Analysis Book j 

I are sent to GHrespond 

ence Department, and 
debit dockets iTcatwl 
I which arc entered hpthe 


I 

Chief Cashier’s 
I Roush Cash Book 
\ ^ {in a total) 


I 


Debits 1 


Main Cash Booh 

i Analysis Booh \ 

r ! 

(in a total) 

’ r _ z 

1 


Banks’ or ! 

j 

General Ledger 

Correspondents’ 


(in a totat) 

Ledger 





Snbsuliary 
Cash Book 


Cheques 
for Iwal out- 
clearing received 
in a Ir^gment 


j Receiving 

I. Teller's ‘ 

i fash Afticlcs • 
j An^ysis Book 


Clearing Teller's j^_ 
^Balance Book ^ • 


Chi^ Cashier’s 
Rough Cash Book 


C|^ri«g iTellcr's 
! Rftugh Cash Bfok 



• Clearing House 


Debit for * * Out Clewini '* 
|OM to 





3 $ 


• 

House Teller's 
Balance Book 
(in a total) 


hief (Skier's 


Chief Chshier's 
Rough Cash Bobk 
(in a total) 


PRACTICAL 

0 • 


Bebit on “ Bills JDiscotinted Account *’ 
or credit '* Bills Discounted Account *' 
goes tirough House Teller V ** 

Rough Cash Beok • 


I Debits 
I or Credits 
i 4*ialysis Book 


I Afain Cash Book 


General Ledger 



Credit for Discount 
received on 
Bills 



House Teller's 
Balance Book 
(iw a total) 


House Teller 

j 

• 


Chief Cashier's 

j 

Rough Cash Book 

1 Credits 

1 • (in a total) 

1 Analysis Book 


Profit and Loss 
* Ledger 

T- 


Subsidiary j 
Cash Bobk ' 


e 

« 

• *. 

1 • f 

Main Cash Book 


« 

* 

— 4 1 

1 

r — *-■■■ 1 


« 

I ^General Ledger 
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Acf BPTAMCB, 4df 63 . 

Le^er, 339 

•Acceptances on Behalf of Customers, 
361 

Agcej^ting Bills on behalf of Custom- 
ers, , 

Accomnlodation BiUs. 48. 135 
* Account payee, 29 
Accounts, Agents', II 

, Bankrupts', 12 

, Companies’. 10 

, Joint, 9 

;,Loan, 152 

Minors', 10 

, Opening, 5 

• , Partnership, 6 

. Trustees’ and Executors’, 8, 

89 

Adding Machine, 1 10 
I Advances against Deeds. 148 

Guarantees, 146 

Life Policies, 144 

by Discounting Bills of Ex- 
change. 136 

• — Promissory Notes, 138 

by Managers, 155 

by way of Overdraft, |43 

to Bill Brokers, 140 

to MV'cipal Authorities, 151 

Advices Received of Drafts on 
Demand Issued Book, 360 
Agents' Accounts. 11 
Agents and Correspondents, 354 
^onge, 59 

Alterations in a Bill, 37, 57 
Amalgamation of Bank?,* 310 * . 

American Crisis of 1907, 278 
i^mortisatfbn, iriOSI 9 

Arbitrage Dealings, 264. 320 
Aabitrations, Circuitr^us. 235 
Assets, Books recording. 326 
Assignment of Life Pw^jy, 144 , » 
Australian Banking Crisis, 206 ^ 

Backwardation, 319 * 

Balancer Book, Teller's, 331 * 

of Pass Book, 14 

of Trade, 231 - . , 

Shget. 375, 376 ^ 

Balancing LMgets, 3^1 
Bank Chapter Act, 1844, 165 


Bank Charter Act„ Suspensions of, 
176, 199, 200, 206 
Banker and Customer, 1 
Bankers’ Authoivy to Pay, 34 

Deposit Rate, 194 

Charges, 119 * 

^Clearmg House, 97 

^ Draft, 77 

Loans, 133, 273 

Marks on Cheques, 31 

Payments, 333 

Reierences, 91 

Reserves, 176 

Banking Department. 166, 171 

, History of, 287 

Influences on Rates of Ex- 
change, 233 
Bank Notes, 2, 166, 274 

of England, 164, 288 

— JSr and the Money Market, 1 93 

Loan Rale, 194 

Post Bills, 173 

Rate, 71. 179, 193 

Reserve, 173 

Restriction Act, 296 

Return, 170 ^ 

Bankrupts' Accounts, 12 
Banks as Registrars of Stocks and 
Shares, 130 

Banks’ own Notes, 348 
Baring Crisis, 205 
Base Coin, 85 ' 

Bear, 318 
Bearer ]|ond?| 16L 

Cl^ues, 21 V 

d S^urities, 141, 161 

Bill Ledger. 339 

Bills Accepted Register, 362 

Accommodation, 48, 135 

Discounted, 337 , 

Register, 337, ^38 

5 — >.Documenti^ 66 

^Due Register, 339 • 

-A-«- of Exchange, Definition of, 39 

^ Discounting, 1, 51, 

|136,«182 • 

, Duposal of, 64 

— , Foreign. 61 

, Inland, 99 . ^ 

— Received for jCoUlction, 340 

for Discount Ledger, 339 

% i 


% 383 



INDEX. 


Bimetalli«, 246 
Bimetallism, 260 

" Black Friday/' 20 * 

Blank Endorsement, # 

Transfer Deed, 142 

Bonds to Bearer^ 161 
Books recording Assets, 326 

# Liabilities, 346 

Borrowing Powe^p of Corporations, 
151 

Branch Banks, Pawng in to, 160 
• Weekly* Statement, 351, 

36? • 

Branches' Balance Book, 369. 
Branches, Loans of, 324 
Broker, 311 
Brokerage, 313 
Bfokers’ Contract Note, 313 

Deposit Rates, 194 « 

Bronze Coins, 255 
Bull, 317 

Bullion Report, 1810, 299 

Calculation of Interest, 121 
Cancellation of Notes, 349 
Call Option, 319 

Rates, 194 ^ 

Cambistry, 210 

Capital, Proprietors’, 322, 346 
Carry-over, 317 
Case of Need, 55 
Cash and Cash Articles, 326 

Articles Analysis Book, 327 

Book Reconciliation Statement, 

16 

^ Chief Cashier’s, 332 

-j , Main, 363, 364 

, Summary, 331 

f — , Teller’s, 326, 327, 330, 363 

-r — Office at Principal Branch, 327 
□lain Rule, 214 . f 

Charges accruec^ne tfut unpaid, 372 

for ‘keeping Current Acj 

counts, 119 * 

Cheque l^oks, Issue of, 73, 129 

, Mutilated, 33 * 

Cheques, 20, 275 

, Endbrsement of, *22, 79 

, Negotiabili4y*of, 29 • 

^ ^ not passed through Clihring 
House. 116 • • 

- — payable at or through Branches, 
> 328 • , , 

remitted to Correspondents, 328 

Chief Cashier's Balandb Book,' 332 

— Rough Cash Book, ^32 

Circuitdus AVbitrations, 235 • 
Circular Notes. 331. 361 


City ofGla^ , 

(Ilean^ill of Exchange, 66 
Clearing, 334 • • 

House, 97 • 

.Subdivisions of, 110 

— 5 * -•—System, 97 

Tgller, 331 

Clo.sing Entries, 3f3 
Coin, 241 
Coinage Acts, 253 

, English, 252 

Collection Bills Due, 341 

^<egister, 342 

Ledger, 341 * 

Register, 341 

Commercial Crisis, History of a, 276 
Commission, 37 1 

on Scotch and Irish Cheques, 

130 

Committee of Inquiry, 1826, 306 
Companies’ Accounts, 10 
Companies, Advances to, 144 
Composite Legal Tender, 248 
Composition for Stamp Duty, 371 
Concentration of Capital, 186 
Conditional Acceptance, 43 • 

Consideration, 315 
Consols Settlement, 314 
Contango Rate, 3 18 
Continuing Guarantee, 147 
Contract Note, Brokers', 313 
Convertible and Inconvertibl% Paper, 
285 

Convertibility of Bank Notes, 165 
Country Bankers Act, 1826, 307 

Clearing, 111, W3 /' 

Coupons, Collection of, 460 
Course of Exchange, 221 
Covering Note, 67 
Credit, 184 

Control Book, 352, 353 

— — , Instruments of, 272 

■ — j-, Natufes,of, 272 

Credits Analysis Book, 328, 329 

f to Account, ^4 • * 

Crises and Speculation, 208 

• , Financiab 196 

of the Nineteenth Century, 277 

fCrimsof 1783^ 293 

I ^ of 1825* dOO. 305 

• of 1837, 198, 308 

of 1847, 198 

of 1857, 199 

of 1866, 200 

— IT of 1907, American, 278 
OosseiTCheques, 28^ • 

Crossing of CiiequeS,^, 1 13 

Ciirrpncv hv Wpicrht. 2A7 



Currency of Bills, 41 
Current Account, 5, 73 

^ •Le^^ers. 350 

^ ^ Overdraft pn. 14y 

* Accounts, 350 


Daij-Y Balance 381 

Stafiment of n?ad Ofiice 

% Account, 366 

Date of Bill of. Exchange, 41 

, tf Cheques, 22 

Days of Grace, 41 ^ 

Death of Customer, *34 
’Debit Control Book, 352, 353 
Debtor and Creditor, 19 
Deficiency Bills! 174 
Demand for Loanable Capital, 182 
Demonetisation, 242 
► Deposit Account, 3 

* Accounts, 355 

Index Books, 357 

Ledger, 357 

Rates, Brokers*, 194 

Receipts, 355 

^Requisition Form, 355 

Deposits, 182 

Analysis Book, 357, 353 

Register, 355, 356 

Depreciation of Investments, 372 
Detailed Balance Sheet, 376 

Profit and Loss Account, 374 

Diaries of Bills, 337 
Directors' Fees, 371 
Discharge of Bill, 5% 72 
Discounted Bills, 337 
Discounting Bills, 1, 51, 64, 136 

Promissory Notes, 138 

Di^unt Rates for Bills, 138 

• on Bills, 370 

Dishonoured Bills, 52, 340 
DishOTOurment in Error, 34 
Dishonour, Notice of, 5p» * 

Disposal of Bills, 64 ' 

• of do8ket‘^tal|en in by Receiving 

Teller, 328 

Difitribution and Production of Gol(k 
270 • * 

Div^end, 373 . t 

Request Form,# 16* 

Warrants and Cheques, 8^ 

, Endorsements # 0 , 83 

Dividends, Payment of, 159 • 
Documentary Bills, 66 

Credits, 234 . * ^ 

Documents on Acceptance, . 
Double Standard; 258’ 

Draft, Bankers^ 77 


INDEX ^ 

• • 

DraftI on Demand, 33^, 360 

•j Issued Book, 360 

Paid Book. 361 

Drawees* Progressive Ledger, 69 
Drawers* Progressive Ledger, 69 
** Drawer’s Signatur#^ Differs,’* 34 
Drawing of Cheques, 2f' 

Drawn Bonds, 162 . » 

Due Dates of Bills,s41 

Economies in tjt Use of Money, 
243 , , ^ 

" Effects not Cleared,'* 32 
ElasJRcity, 279 

Elastic Limit Clause, 178, 281 
Endorsement in Blank, 22 

of Cheques, 22, 79 

by Executors, 81 

by Virms, 80 

■ by Joint Payees, 81 

— — by Limited Companies, 79 

bv Sole 1‘ayec.s, 82 

of Bills, 49 

of Cheques, 22 

on Dividend Warrants, 83 

— 1 ^ Per Pro., 81 
i English Coinage, 252 
Equitable Title, 141 
' — Mortgage, 149 
Exchange, Course of, 221 

Ledger, 335 

on London, 223 

, Rates of, 212 * 

Teller. 331 

Vouchers, 333 

** Exchange Received,** 68 
Exchanges, Foreign, 210, 212 < 

Executing Standing O^ers, J58 
Executors, Accounts oi, 8, ^ 
Executor’s Endorsement, 81 
Kxpendnure |icco»nU, 371 

*FAVOUifABLE Exchange Rates, 22 
Fictitious Payee, 49 • 

Fiducflary Issue, 167 
Financial Crises, 196 
Fine Bills, >38, 194 
IRirms* Endorseiftefts, 80 
*' Fliaters,” 140 

Elvctuations in Money Rates, ivo 

in Rates of Exchange, 229 

Foreign Bills of Exchange, 61, 219^ 
-ri — Exchanges, 210, 212 
Formfy, 35, *7 
* Form lor Retiring Bills, 72 

Function pind Liwu of Spdbulation,^ 
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1MDEX4 


Function^ of Money, 23§ 

Free Banking School, 283 

Garbling Coins, 249 
Garnishee Order, 35 
General Accepl^ince, 43 

Balance Sheet, 375, 376 

Crossings, 28 

Ledger, 363, 365 

Balance Book, 365 

Summa^ons and 

Balances, 368 
GiverS'On, 3i8 

Gold and Silver as Money, 241 v 

as Coin, 175 

Coin, 253 

Discoveries, Effects of, 267 
— L- Movement, 185 

Points, 217 

, Premium on, 257 

Standard, 258 

Government Securities, 174 
Gratuitous Services of Bankers, 
156 

Greenbacks, 283 
Gresham’s Law, 248, 249 
Guarantee, 146 ^ 

Guinea, 256 


“ Hammering ” a Defaulter, 320 
Head Office Book-keeping, 321 
High and Low Exchange, 224 
Holder in Due Course, 48 
House Teller, 330 
Hypothecation, 68 

Tn-/:lba|'ING, 106 

^income and Expenditure Accounts, 

370V * 

'Ax, 372 

Inconvertible Paner Money, f;74, 283 
Indent, 66 ^ ‘ 

Index Numbers, 244, 271 , « 

Ipdia Council Money, 190 ^ 

Inscribed Stdfck, 317 ^ 

Instruments of Credit, 272 
Inter-Brap^h Transactions, 366 
Jnterrat, Calculating of, T21 
— on Credit Balances, 351, 3j[2 

J^on Deposits accrued due' but 

not paid, 357 • * 

on Investments, 324, 370 

i — on L6ans. 336, 37(k 

on Monthly Balances, IM 

on Overdrafts, 351, 370 \ 

,*Ki^es oL 

[ntematlonal Bin\etallic System, 265 
[nvestments, 322 % 


imvestmente I edger, 322, 323 
■t — .Writing down, ^2 • 

Irregular Endorsement of Cheque, 31 
Issue I^partment, 166, 171 

of ^nk Notes, 2 

c ofBill, 59 

ofrCheque Books, 73, 129 


Jobber, 311 
Joint Accounts, 9 

and Several Promissory ‘Note, 

139 

Guarantee,, 147 ‘ 

Payees, 81 

Stock Banks, 305 


I Lakh of Rupees, 192 
j Latin Union, 263 
I Leeman’s Act, 309 
I Lodger, 363, 365 
! Legal Tender, 47, 252 

, Composite, 248 

Multiple, 248 

Various Systems of, 247 

Title, 141 • 

Letter of Charge, 142 

of Indication, 361 

Letters of Credit, 234 

of Hypothecation, 68 

Liability of Parties to Bill, 44 
Life Policies as Cover for Advance, 
144 

Limitations, Statute of, 19 
Limited Companies' cheqv)"5s, 79 
Loan Account, 152 / 

Ledger, 336 ‘ 

Register, 335, 336 

Loans and Advances, 2, 133 ‘ 

at Call and Short Notice, 140 

by Bankers, 133 $ 

t 9 Bill Brokers and Stock 

Efcchange^embcrs, 140 

, etc., 336, 

— to Customer^, 355 * 

Repaid, 337 

L^al Authoriti^, Advances to, 19) 

, Clearing Houses, 100 

— *^«Exchafg5S, 117, 333 • 

Lodgjpent and I^yment Book. 351 
London Bankers' Clearing House, 97 

Coulee of Exchange, 222 

Slock Exchange, 311 

Long Rate, 225 
*Lor« King's LaVK 297 
Lost BilK 48 . • , , 

Cheques, 27 • 

Lunatic Custpmer, 11 



INDEX 
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Machinery oi the (^e^^ng Houat, 
106# ^ ^ » 

Main Cast B^k. 363, 364 • 

Man(late.«(59 . 

Market ^te of Discount. 194 

Married Women, Accounts 9t, 19 

Maximum Reserve. 282 % 

Meftiorai^um %f\>eposit. 149, 343 

Merger, 60 

Metallic Value, 244 

Meth^s of Dealing with a Crisis, 296 

Metropolitan Clearing, 1 1 1 

Minimui^i Monthly i^lance, 129 ; 

Minors' Accounts, 19 . i 

Mint, 252 { 

Par of Exiihange, 212 

Price of Gold, 169, 215, 245 | 

Modern Theory of Bimetallism, 261 | 
Monetary Standard and Unit of I 
Value, 245 | 

Money, Functions of, 239 I 

Market, 181 j 

of Account, 245 i 

of Convention, 283 

, Origin of, 239 i 

,^rice of, 182, 245 i 

, Value of, 243 I 

Monometallic, 246 | 

Moratorium, 207 
Mortgage, 149 

Multiple Legal Tender, 248 i 

Municipal Authorities, Advances to, i 
151 { 

Mutilated Cheque, 33 » | 

Negotiabk ■ Instrument, 29 
Negotiabilill^ of Cheques, 29 
Nominal Value, 245 
N(fte Issue, 348 

Note Issues of Country Banks, 167 
Notef, 175 

Cancelled, 349 

Notice of Dishonour, 53 
Noting. 5^ 65 • 

Not Negotiable,*’ 29 
" Not Sumcient,” 32 

j 

Opening Accounts, 5 i 

of Crossed Cheque;%30 , 

Operations on CurrAit Account. 73 | 
Options, 319 I 

Oraer Cheaues, 21 

Origin ot Money, 239 j 

of Paper Money, 279 j 

Other Deposits, 172/ | 

SemiritiM, J7A . 

Ont-Oearing, 106 ’ ^ 

Ont-of'Date Cheque, 3^ 


OvercAj^ft, Calculation of Idterest on, 
• 125 

on Current Account, 143, 152 

Overdrafts, 335, 351 
” Overnight Money,” 140 


Paper Money, 278 
Partial Deposit, 281' 

Partnership Accouifts, 6 
Pass Book, 14 • 

, Balaiipe of, 15 ^ 

Department, 352 . 

Paying against Uncleared Cheques 


83 


^Cheques, 77 

in at another Branch, 84 

• — • — in Book, 13, 74 

in Slips, 74 

Teller's Rough Cash Book, 3 j0 

Paymentrin Due Course, 56 

of Dividends and Interest, 159 

under Rebate, 71 

Pensions to Staff, 371 
Periodicity of Crises, 196 
Per pro. Endorsements, 81 

Signatures, 11 

P^^onal Accounts, 6 
Pledged Securities Ledger, 343 
Postages, 129 
Postal Orders, 330 
Post-Dated Cheque, 32 
Premium on Gold, 257 
Presentment for Payment, 47 
Price of Money, 182, 245 | 

Primitive Forms of Bimetallism, 260 
Production and Distribution of Gold, 


270 

Profit and Loss Account, 37p, 37A \ 

on Investments realiseii 371 

Promissory Notes, Discountiw, 138 
Proportional Reserve, 281 * % 

Proprietbrs’ Qapital 322, 346 

L (BSnk Rki^), 171 

jProtest„65 ^ 

iProtcsting a Bill, 65 ^ 

Provincial Clearing Houses, 100 
Public Deposits, 172 

Finan(je, 189 

— Loans, 186, 

Put pption, 319 * 


^i/Vlified Acceptance. 43 
— - Endorsement, 23 
Qualities of IdeaDMoney, 240 
Quanyty 'Thepry of Money ,^243, 267 

Rapidity of CirculRtiqp of^fl^ev. 

244 t * , 

Rates of l^xchable. 212 



m 


inde:^ 


Rates of Exchange, Fluctuations in, 
229 

of Interest, 193 

Real Property Reserve, 282 ^ 

Rebate, 340 

on Bills Dtecounted, 340 

Receiving Teller's Cash Articles 
Analysil Book*, 327 

Rougfr Cash Book, 327 

Recondtiiation StaVment, 17 
Redemption Drawil(gs, lfi3 
Kefer^e in Case of Need, 56 
References, Bankers', 91 
Register of iiills Discounted, 3^7 
" Refer to Drawer,” 31 
Remedy Allowance, 254 
Remunerative Balances, 119 
Rents and Rates, 371 
— - Receivable, 371 * 

Report of Sir Isaac Newton, 25 
Reserve, 324 

Restriction of Cash Payments, 295 
Restrictive Endorsement, 23 
Reserve, Bank, 173 
Reserved Liability Act, 204 
Rest, 172 

Retired Bills, 340 ^ 

Retiring Bills under Rebate, 71 
Revenue Accounts, 370 
Reversions, 150 
Rig, 319 

Rise and Fall in Rates of Exchange, 
224 «. 


Safe Custody of Valuables, 156 
Ba^ries^371 

♦^Jafe ano Purcliase of Securities, 130 
ScotcliAnd I Ash Cheques, 130 
Sfcurifles, 343 

■ Deposited for Safe Cusfcdy, 344 

Inwards jPournaH ‘343* 

Outwaifls Journal, 343 

Spt of Bills, 61 * 

Settlement, Stock Exchange, ^13 

of Jocal Exchanges, 333 

Seven-day and other Bills, 173 

t hare Leoger, 346,^347 * 
hort and Long Exchanges, 225 
iglA Rate, 226 • 

Signature Book, 5 ' 

Signatures of Agents, 1? 

— , Per^iPro., 12* 

Silver Coins, 254 

, StAdard, 256 

Sirn^W pepc»it, 4280 
i^Siogle Legal Tender, 24 
Standard. 25ft 


ftoutl^ea fto^any, 291 
Special Crossings, 30 - 

J Endorsement, ^ 

Teller, ^0 

Specie Points, 217 
Spetul^on and Crises, 208, 276 

, Nature of, 276 

Stags. 320 • rf jr, 

Stamp Duties on Foreign Bills, 62 

on Inland Bills, 46 

Stamps on Cheque BoOks, 342^ 

- — on Deposit Receipts, etc,, 342 
Standing Ordersf 158 o 
Statutory Stt>iei^1ents, 348 
Sterling Bills, 212 
Stock Exchange, 3 1 U 

Influences on Rates o 

Exchange, 233 
Ledger, 347 

Stocks and Shares, Dealings with, by 
Bankers, 130 

, Transfer of, 346 

Stopping Payment of Cheques, 27 
Sub-divisions of Clearing, 1 10 
Subsidiary Cash Book, 351 
Summary Cash Book, 331 
Supply and Demand of Money, 184 
Suspensions of the Bank Charter 
Act, 176, 199 , 200, 202 
Sweated Coins, 249 


i Tacking, 149 
Takers-ip, 318 

Telegraphic Transfers, 19L 223 
Teller’s Cash Book, 326,^27, 330 
Tel Quel Rate, 228 f v. 
Termination of Authority, 34 
Theory of the Foreign Exchanges, €17 , 
Ticket Day, 314 

, Form of, 314 

Town Clearing, 1 1 1 
Tr^eta,* 136 

Influences- on Rat^ of Ex- 

I change, 230 • • • 

Transfer Deed, Blank, 142 
•f — Fees, 37 L , 
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of Shar^,»315, 346 

■•Register, 346 
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* other, 160 
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Treasury Bills, 189^ • 

Trustees, Accounts*oi S, 89 
Trust Funds, 90 
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Jnconditional ACNptance, 4 

Jnit of Value, 245 

Jnf aid ^l of ^^chang#, 52 

Jnrestri^d Currency by Tale, 

► 247 

Usance, 61 

Use 01 Gold in the Arts, etc., 269 
Utility ^d Value, C40 


Valu|bles7 Custody of, 156 
Value, Metallic, 244 

, Nominal* 245 

^f Money, 243 

Variations in the Monetary Standard, 
244 ^ 

Weekly Bank Return, 1^) 

Window Dressing, 995 
Wiring Fates of J^ieques, 85 * 
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“ Words and Figures Differ,” ^ 
World's Stock of Gold, ^68 ' 
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* B00t;-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS 

ADTAfirEI) ACCOI NTS. A Mainial of Advaincd Hnok-ki'cpinR and 
Arcotmtaiu y ^or A' < ((untaiit.';. Fo<.k krcpcrs and I lii.'-incf'S Mm. I'alitci^ 
by Koi'.i h N. ('AKfi.u. M.Coiii., I'.r.A., I.ectti^rr on Atfounlin;; at the 
Univer^Uv of Manchi'strr. In (k“iii\' Svo, kSH pp,, 7s. Bd. nid. 

AUWTINC;, A((01NTI>(J AND IIANKIXJ. Hy Frank Dowlkh, A.C.A. 
ailM K. Makdinok Harris, Asso<iiite of the Institute of Hankers. Jn 

* demy 8vo, doth nilt, ;t2.S jtp.. 5s. Ji' t. 

THE pki\('H*m:s of a( mux;. A I’raitital Manual for Advanced 
dents and Praf titniin is. I'-v h. K. M. i>iv Paula (of (he firm of Le 
''fpi’aula. Turner, lake & C'l? ),!• ( . A. In dernv Hvo, cloth gill, 224 pp., 

iioloi^’ANFV. Hv F. \V Pixu.v, ViW^ftarrtster-at-iarr, I:x~ President 
W the JnAilute of Chartered Accountants. In demy Hvo, doth gilt, 
& pp., Bs. o'd, 

I PlTOllS; TIIKIU IM TIFS ANO HI- SFONSlllllATIFS. I ty 111'’ ‘-aiiic 
"Alllhc)!’, IdeM'idh l‘.di!i<'ii. In d«'i;;\ ^^'^o doth gilt. / d2 pp,, 2ls, net. 
AMOUNTS in Pnmiple and Pra'tne. Hy A. Ciifrord Kidgway, 
^'.C in dcrny Hvo, doth gilt, with 40 specially prejiared f()nn| 5s. 

l^jpPANV AFCOL'iNTS. By Arthur Coi.ks, F.C.I.S. With a Prdace 
#CnARLE^OMiNS, h’.C.A. In dernv Hvo, doth gilt, H.Sd pp,, <8. 6d. net. 
JirflONAUmOF IIOOK-KFKPINt;. H\ id 1 Porikrs, in deinN%Hv. 
^ 7H0 f]).. 7^ Bd. nc’t. \ 

MANlirA(rri:UI>G UOOK-KFEPING and (OSTS. Hv (;i orl;k%Joiii^)n 

• F*C.I..S. In deriiy Hvo, doth gilt, 120 pp., Ils. Bd. net. I 

COED MINE ACCOUNTS AM) COSTING. A Pnu tnal Manual for OfificTal.* 

Accountants. Book-keepers, etc. Hy G. W. Tin de^y Hvo, (lot 
gilt, OB. net. , • * 

THE ACCOUNTS OF EXECUTORS! ADJHMSTKATOKS AND TRUSTEE^ 
With a iamniarv ol the Law in >o f|r as it relates to Acmtints. B 
^William B. ffiifLif^, A F..\. till)- Iniei.#and Pinaih A.C, I.S, I’hii 
Edition. Revised. In demv H\o. (liih gilt ISi) pp., on net 

■n’RMTlCAU ROOK-KEEPING. By C|:o. Johnson, F.C.I.S. In no#n Hve 
cloth, 420 pp., Bs. net. f • % • * 

RAILWAV ACCOUNTS. Vi* FINA?»^. Railway Gnnpanies (Accounts an 
Returns) Act, 1911 Hy Ai.L|N E. .NiIa’^ook, A.K.C. In demy 8vc 
cloth gilt, 148 pp.. 68. net* 

DEPRECIATION AM) WASTI.V; ASSETS, and their Ireiitment m con 
puling ’annual profit and loss. ]iy P. I). Lkakl, Ft,. A.* In deaij^ five 
cloth gilt, 257 pp., l^s. Bd. net.^ 



PITMAN’S BUSINESS HANDB^«KS ' 


' ' BUSINESS TR AINtN^ 

LECTURES ON BRITISH COSfMERCE^ including Finance, Insurance, Business* 
and Industry. By the Rx. Hon. Fredericx Huth Jackson, Gn 
Armitage Smith, M.A., D.Lit., Robert Bruce, C ^ Sir Douglas 
Owen, W. E. Barling, J. J. Bisgood; B.A., Allai. ^reenwell, F.G.S., 
jAMi s’ Graham. With a Preface by the Hon. W. Pember Reeves. In 

f demy 8vo, fioth gill. 295 pn.. 78. 6d. net. 

THF THEORY . ND PRACTICE OF COMMERCE. Being a Complete Guide 
to .Methods a d Mai hinery of Business. Edited by F. Heelis, F.C.I.a., 
Assisted by Specialist Contributors. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, #^20 pp., 

’ vilh m any facsimile forms, 68, net. Also in 2 v'^oIs.,each, price 38. Od. net, 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF COMMERCE. By James Stephen- 
son. M.A., M.Com., B.Sc- ^In demy 8vo. clol' 3 iit, 650 pp., with maay 
facsimile forms. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAfTICE OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

' By lh(' same Autlior. In demy Svo, :12() p]i., 7s. fid. net. 

THE PRIM'IPLES OF rOMMEIUTAL HISTORY. By the same Author. 
In dc'iiiN' Svo, 279 ))p., 7s. fid. iifl. 

THE PRINCIPLES .VND PRAITHE OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 

Bv l\ W, Norkis, M.A., B.Sc. (Hons.). Indemy Svo, 452 jip., 78. fid. net,. 

MODERN BUSINESS AND ITS METHODS. A Manual of Business Organiza- 
tion, Managi'inenI and Ollice I’locediire for Commercial Students and 
Business Men. By W. CAMnim l, Chartered Secretary. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 493 p])., fis. net. Also in 2 voF., each .‘Is. fid. net. 


INSURANCE 

INSURANCE. A Practical Exposition for the Student and Business Man, 

By T. E. Young, B.A., F.R.A.S. With a Practical Section on Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance, by W. R. Strong. F.l.A. ; and the National 
insurance Scheme, by Vyvyan Marr, F.F.A., F.l.A. I'hird Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. In demy Svo, c'.olh gilt, 440 pp., lOs.fid. net. 

INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANISATION, MANAGEMENT, AN/ ACCOUNTS 
By T. E. Young, B.A., F.R.A.S., and Richard Masters, /.C.A. Second 
/idition, Revised. In demy Svo, cloth gilt, 150 pp., 58, ict. 

ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE oROANiSATiON AND MANAGEMENT. Including Secretarial 

Work. By Lawrei ce R. IfiCKSsi-, M.Com.', F.C.A., and H. E. Blaw. > 
Late Tramway' Manager, County .Borough of lFr5< Ham. Fourth Edition* ■ 
Revised. Iji demy 8va, cloth gil , 314 pm, 78. fid. ner. 

COUNTING HOUSE AND FACTOBM ORGANISATION. A Practical Manual 
of Modern Metl ods applied to \he Counting House and Factory. 

J. Gilmoui. Williamson, ’e iv Svo, cloth gilt, 182 pp., 68. net. 

FILING SYSTEMS. Ther Principles and t\ci- Application to Modt^’^-; 
Office Requirements. B^' :dward A. Cope, in crown Svo, cloth 
200 pp. with illustrations, 28. 6d. net. . , v 

INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT By Geo. B. Lissenden, Aitihqr 
of “ Railway ( Rebates) Case Law, "etc., etc. With a Foreword by CttAlLHi;, ,4 
E. Musgrave, Secreia fy, London Chamber of Commerce. In demy Sv(^ “■ 
cloth gilt. 260 DP.. 79. C I. net. 
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THE PS¥CH0I4)UV «F MAN^Wvr. 

8vo, 354 pp, 7g. M get. If 
KMPiiYMEjg iCoiypilt'iT^ au.l niitod bv 

BLOOOTI£in>. Ill (U;niv 8vo, 50'i^pp.. Ss. 6d. lul.# 

MUNICIPAL OFFiei: ORtiAMSATlON ANIP MANAGEMENT. Ivliied bv 
William !E ^£S 0N* A.C.A.. F.S.A.A. With lontributioiis by eniinent 
authorities iind Practice. In tiown^to, half-leather 

, gilt, with about 250 dia^ifains And forms, 5U3 pp., 25s. ifct 
CMDBS^D TnElR MANA^GEMENT. By Francis W. I ixli* . F C A . 

Barr^ter-at^uinK In demv 8vo. i loth ►jilt, 240 pj).. ln.Jtii, net. ^ 
SOUCITOB’ii OFFIt'K ORGANISATION, MANA«EJIHNl/VM» AOW 
By E. A. Cope and H. \V. H. Koiuns. In demy Sva^eloth yilt, 
with numerous forms, ftg. net. * 

COLLIEIIY OEEKTi ORGANISATION AM) ACCOUNTS. Bv J% W 

F.C.A..and T. Cjdlin Camphi:i.i.. FC.l. In demv Hve, gs. net. 
DRAPERY BISINE^ ORGANISATION, RND MANAGEMENT. 

Ernest Baulky. In demy Svo. doth Kilt, 300 {ip., 79. Bd. net. 

r»|. * 


0 pp 

i5y .1 

^AYLKY. 

GROCERY BFSTNESS 0R(i A.VjSATlON AND MANAGEMENT. Bv t I.. I 

Bekciiing. With Chapteis on Biivim; a Business, (iioicis' Otln c \Vf#l< 
Snd Book-keejiiup;, cic., by J. A. Smart. c/aid l.diiion. In liemy Svo, 
cloth, 100 pp., Bs. net. 

SlflPPING OFFICE ORGANISATION, MANAGEMENT, AND ACIODNTS 

(st’c hfhu’). , 

BANK ORGANISATION, MANAGEMENT AND ACCOI NTS (]> 4) 
TNSPRANCE OFFICE ORGANISATION (p 2f 

THE HISTORY, LAW, AND PRACiTCE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By 

hmJi^ Poley. B.A. Barrister-at- Law ; and F, II. Carhuthkrs Gn;:i.i) 
TTiird Edition, revised. In demy 8vo,' I'oth gilt, 348 pp., 7s, Bd, net. 


SHIPPING 

8BlPM^(i OFFICE UKUANISATION, MANAGEMENT, AND ACCOI’NTS. 

* . A comprehensive Guide to the innumerable details connected with the 
Shipping Trade. By ALy?i:i) Calvert. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, pj>., 
with miineroua forms, Bs. net. 

THE EX4S[RTER’8 HANDBOOK AND GLOSSAKY. By F M. Dudeney. 
F^ewcFl by W. Eglington. Founder and liditor of “ I he lirUxsji 
Gaxettey In demv Hvo, doth K’d, 254 pp. B.s. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW. {See p. 7 ) . 

CASE AND FREIGHT COSTS. rile l^iiiii iples ol CaK illation n.na 
^st of, and Freight on. Sea or Common lal Case.s. iiy A. W. E Ck 
in crown 8vo, doth. 62 j)]>., 29. net. 
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BANKIN^ .AW finance 


Dudeney. 
ttsb Export 

\ “ 

tiiu|1o th(5 

CRflvpija^i. 


4WNEY, EXCHANGE AND BANTING, in their Practical, Theoretical, and 
Legal Aspects. A ccimplete Aknual for Bank»Offidals, Bminess Men, 
and Students of Conferee. ^ f I. ii'. Easton, Associate oj the Jnstituii^ 
of Bankers. So*c;%d\)dition, Revise^, in demy 8vo, doth gilt, 31'4ppii 
^ net. • ^ • 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE t^ND FOREIGN BILLS IN THEORY AND IN 
PRACTICE. By W. F. Spalding, Certificated Associate, institute of 
Bankers, etc., etc. Third Edition In demy 6loth gilt, 227 pn^r 
78. dd. net. 



4 . PITMAN’S BUSINESS 

KASTEBN l^'CHANUE'(;UUttENC*AX^4lXANtI./ Hy t^:c same Author. 
Si'coi^li Julilion. In dci^\ Hvo, ilolh, 3J5 idh 1 Coloured and 6 
black-and-wliilf full ])UKe jdatest 1-7 Ud./ncl. . ' 

FOBEiaN EXCIIANA?, A PIllMKK 0 r. By th<‘ same AuUior. In crown ' 
Hvo, cloth, lOH p]).,»ils. Gth net. j. ' ■ <a 

PRAHICAL BANKING. Bv J 1’'. G. Bagshaw^ ('ertifwalc/li^'Associate of the 
Institute of jankers . With rhaj^iers I'he, Prill Tipit'S ol Currency,” 
by C. F. Hannafoki), Associate of the In^Autc of Baiif'cys, and “ Builk' 
Book-Jeepinff,” by w. n. Bkaki>, Member of the Institn/i-’ of Lj^^nkers'Hn 
'bxeland. In ^nnv Hvo, i loth i^ilt, Hd? i^p., Os. net. 

BANl^^- ORGANISATION, MANAGKMFNT, AND ACCOUNTS. By J. J*? 

Da^^;, D. Lit., Vi a., LL.B. (Loml.). In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, pp., 

' 5g. nM 

BlLlN), (IfilQLFS, AND NOTFS. A Handbook for Business Men and 
Lawyers, lo^etlier with tl^- Bills of l-ivchaiiue^^iSj, 1‘‘'H‘2, th(' Amending. 
Act, Bills ot Lxchangr (('r<7^,r.l ('hetpifs) Act, 1*90(1, and tlie Bills of 
Fxcliamm (I'iiiie ot N'olinn) .Ut, 1917. I'.y j. A. Slaij-r, B.A., LL.B. 

^ Loml.), Barrister a! Aam. riiird ICdition.' In dernv Hvo, cloth, gilt, 
214 pj)., Us. net. 

BANKFRS’ SFCI IUTIFS AGAINST ADVAM'FS. By I awkence A. F6gg. 
Ccftificated Associate of the Institute of Bankers. In demy Hvo, cJytU 
gilt, 120 pp. 58. net. 

BANKFRS’ ADVANCFS. Bv 1'. K. Sm-mi. Ivlited bv^iSik joiiN Faget, 
K.C. In deniv Hvo. cloth., Ml pp . 6s. ml. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MONEY MARKET (1:185-1915). An Historical 
and Analytical Study ot the Kise and 1 )(.'vclopiinnl ol Finance as a 
Centralised, (>>-ordiuated Force. Bv Fi.i.is T. ikiWF.rj., LL.B. 'JL .nd ), 
D.Sc. (Ft on., Lend.), Barnsitr-at- Imw. In demy Hvo, dotli gilt , 748 pi)., 
lOs. 6d. m l 

SIMPLE INTEREST TABUES. Bv SiK WAi. S( ti(.n>i.iNG. K.B.F, In ( l OwnHvo, 
cloth gilt, IHS njv, 21s. net. 

TALKS ON BANKING TO BANK CLEBKS. By liAmni. i: I vans, 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of Bankers. In iiown Hvo; cloth, 
1S2 jip., 28. 6d. net. 

DlC’Tly>!NARY OF B.ANKIML .\ Complete I'.v^cyt lop.ietlia ot lianking Law 
ami Fiaitice. By \V, I'iiomson. Bank Insfwitor. 1 lni'(j Ftlition, 
Kevised ami Fnlaiged 1919. In Mown Uo, hall leather gi!' ** (S42 pp,, 

, llOs.^iet, h ^ 

f , SECRETARIAL WORK 

THE C OMPANY SECRETARY’S VADE MECT M. Edited by Philip Tovey, 
F.C.I.S. In foolscap /Hv^ doth, 2B.net. 

SECRETARY ANI A Practical Guide to the Work and Duties 

in ctinn. .oon with the Po.sition Secit ‘ary to a Aleinbcr of Parliament, 

• a Country Gentleman with a lantj^'d estate, a Charitpble InstituJ-ion, with 
a sectioirdevoted tt) the w'ork of u Li iy Secretary and, a ohapt'er dealings 
with Secretarial work in general. Eddied by H. E. Blain. In demy Hvo, 
cloth gilt, 168 pp., 59. net. [. ,, 

GUIDE FC5R THE COMPANY SECRETA<jY. A Practical Manual and Work 
of Reference iCd'!^ the Company ijecreri*,}}. By^V^RTHUR Coles, F.C.I.S. 
Second Ivohlion, Enlarged «Fml , thoroughly Keviseri. ' With 7(^ facsimile 
form.s, and the full text of The Compai.ies Acts, 1998 and 1913, the 
Companies Clauses Act, 1845, Companies^ (Foreign Interest) Act, 1917, 

,, Conipa'nies (Particula’s as to Direetois) Act, 1917, and War Legislation. 

In demy 8vo, clot li* gilt, 432 pp. , 6s. net. 

COHPi^^T ACCOUNT^. By tilfl samci .Author. ^ (See p.«i .) 
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BUSfMESS HAMDBOOKS . 

DICTIONAEV VF SKl’ltKTAlihll I, AW AND rflACTIfK ,A Compre- 
hensive Eircyclof^-(l»a of Information ?|i^ IhuMion i>n all* n..it1rrs 
coi*igi|te(i^th the work olVCo^panf Secretary, hnlly illusti.iteii witlj 
the n^essSry lorms and doc.umenfs. With Se^ lmns4)n ^pt^lal biam lies oi 
Secretarial Work. JidUed by Philip Tovfv, l‘.C,l.S. With coniiibuUons 
by nearly eminent authorities on Company Law and Secrotanal 
Practice, inciiF^^H; : The^ll^ftPiifoii. G. N. Barnes, M.P. ; f^Gore-lirowm*, 
K.C., M.A. ; Crew, F.tf I.S. ; J. P. Karn.shaw, PC. IS. ; iM . Weiister 
• Jenl^on, ^.C.A. ; • F. \V. Pixley. F.C.A. rini l Fdition enlaij^ed 
and revi.sed. In one handsome volunte, halt leatl\ ^ilt, itCp 
► Ibll pp., lias. net. V 

IHK J’RAiMSFKR OF STOCKS, SHARKS, ANO OTHLit MARKJl/l'ARLK 
SiX’liRlTIKS, A Manual of the Law and l^ractice. By b P. Hi \r.» 
B.A.*(Oxon.). B^rrister^at- 1 aw. Second Ldilion, Kevised an^i Lnlt^ ged. 
In dernv Hvo, cU*lipUt. 2'H) pp., fis. net. 
rUK CHAIRMAN’S MANUAL. Being a gjCTic lo the management of mei’t- 
ings in gem^al, and of meetings of local authoiitics, wUh se|)arate and 
complete treatment of the meetings of public companies. By Giimiop 
Palin, Barnster-at- law. and liRNiisr Mahti>^, F.C.I.S. In i iuwn Svo, 
(toth gilt, 192 ))p., Jls. 6d. net. » 

UUJ' TO TAKK MIMTKS. Icdit.M bv liKsiM \1 \kii\. l .c I S. S.romi 
Edition, Kcvisi'd and Lnla'ced. 1 n dfiii v H\ n. Jet b , i|i, 1 Sii pp,, 2s. Git. 

Ilrl • 

VHAT IS THK VALUK OF A SHARK I Tables I.,r leadily and torrecllv 
ascertaining (1) the present value ol shares ; and (2) what dividends shnnlil 
be paid aniiuallv tvi [u.stify the jiurchase or ni irket pii' c* ol shares. By 
Hossitlr. In demy Hvo, limp cloth. 20 pp,, 2 h. Gil. net. 
’ROSIMKMT Si;s : HOW TO RKAI) A.\H UNDl IfSI ANO THIIM. Bv 
Philip lovi.i-, b.t' I.S. In dduv Hvo <Ioili, pio [.p,, 2s. Gil, imt. 

INCOMB TAX 

NCOJl*; TAX AND Sl PKlt-TAX PKACTIO:. Including a Dictionary of 
' liuoiue la.N and Sp's iim-n l\c tu’'ns, nn oi poral iiig ilm I'om tjlniation 
Allot 191S. 'lhir<l Kditioii, Ivvi-r-iaiid I'lilar.yd. l'-\ . Ic. S.m.‘u.i.m, 

In (lemv Hxo, doth gilt. oTh icp.. 15s. tu.'t, 

NCOMK ^\X ANO SUrKR-TAX I.AW ANO (ASK.h, ineluiiiiig the 
Fliianee iAet, 1918. A Pra' ti* al Ic.KpoMtion ot the L,.\v, loi the usi- 
of^lncoi^ Tax Offp ials, Solnilors, A' < onntanf s. eti . I hu d l'\lilio/f, > 
J<e\ised, By W. E. Snu-LInci. In d-nuy Hvo. <ioih giU, pp,, 

12h. Gil, nr t. 

OAL MINKS KXtKSS I’AVMKNTS. (juarantei- ^'ayn■!cu1•^ am! la^xi.-s bn'* 
clw:^ed Mines I hi^ bock deal-, with tin- Agie'*ni'‘ '(^■n'''rnl into la iV’vcn 
the Coal C.ontroller run) Ip'- < oIIpm v owner], it^' \V, S.NM.I.lNd, 
Demy Hvo, - loth gilT, 17b pj- .-^I^S, W. m-t . * 

,XCKSS UROITJS (Imiluilliip Kiress Jlitieral Riglil^ OrTV,*anil l,p\ies, 
under the Aiunhions ol Wur AeV Ineoriyaatmg tin l'i->vi nms of tin' 
jjlnconie J a\ Acts made aj-piica, -b' l-v S’alnV'- an-l l-y l\cg\ilai n/n, llic 
provisions ol the ^'inance A(,1,jj|9lH, am! al-.o ^h'' ib'.gni.H !o:!^^s ol the 
Comrnm'-ioners of Inland L’evePi-.;. ;\nd of tlm .Minijii f-1 Mnmlions,^-* 
J^A' W. L. Snlli iN»v. ’'■» bill li ion ’Ke^ m-d .md bmlafged. in dej^iiy j 

8vo, cloHi gilt, T'nM pp, • loMjtici. 1 

■ • ECONOMICS 

CONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By J. McFarlane M.A?! In .lemySvad 

cloth gilt, 568 pj:i<^, with ^8 il^strayons, y! Gd. net* 
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0UTUNE8 OF THE eYoNOMIC HISToNf OF ENfUNP. A Studjr ia^ 

Social Development. O. MfRKmTH, U.K, M.Com,, Fellow of ■ 

King’s College, Cambridge. Inodeiri' cloth pilt, 376 f>p., Bl,*net . 
THE HISTOKY E€0N0MJCS OF TRANSPORT. By Adak W. , 
Kirkaldy, M.A,, B.Litt., Oxford; M.Com., Biripingham; anff Alfred* 
Dudley Evan^. In demy 8vo, doth gilt. ^ pp.. 78. 6'*^net. 

THE ECONOMLreS OF TELEGRAPHS ANC^imPHOK^.^ By John Lee, 
M.A., J'raffic Manager, Post Office Telegraph. Id cro\'iio 8vo, cloth gilt, 

t , Ss. 6(1. net. • ^ i * 

Y ANlmlTNANCE. (SupplenuMitary Volume.) Edited 'by Adam 
IKKALD\1 M.A., B.Litt., M.Com. Dealing with the results 0? 
es arranjP;d by the Section of Economic Science and Statis^cs of 
Brit^h A.ssocialion, and bringing the information as to the replacement 
or men women in industry, and that regarding currency,# finance, 
banking, etc., iit) to date, ^n demy 8vo, clotU. %,*net. 

TALKS WITH WORKERS, On'^ealih. Wages arurProduction. In crown 
8vo., 124 pp,, limp cloth, 2s. net. 


ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 

THE ORAIT OP SllENT SAI.ESMAIISHIP. A Guide to Ailvertisem.'ill 
Constriu tiun. By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and J.*W. Frings. Size, 
6^ in. by 9^ in., doth, 98 pp., with illustrations. 58. net. 

THE NEW BUSINESS. A Handbook dealing with the Principles of Adver- 
Using, Selling, and Marketing. By Harry Tipper, President, Advertising 
Men's League, New York. It^hmiy 8vo, cloth gilt, 406 pp., Ss. 

SALESMANSHIP. By W A, Odrbion and G. E. Grimsdale, Id crown 
8vo, cloth, 186 pp.. 2«. 6(1. net. 

PRACITCAL SALKS.MANSIIIP. By N. C. Fowler, Junr. In crown Bvo. 
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